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PROFILE  OF  AN  IT  LEADER: 

PASSION.  VISION.  ATTITUDE. 


IT  Leader  Survey  overview  inside 


Computerworld  subscribers  are  IT  Leaders 
with  business  vision  focused  from  an  IT  perspective 


I’m  very  excited  about  the  potential  my  company  has  to  succeed  through 
the  use  of  technology 

I  like  the  challenge  of  being  involved  in  both  technical  and  business  issues 

I  am  or  would  like  to  become  a  driver  in  how  my  company  uses  technology 
to  achieve  business  goals 

IT  professionals  and  business  management  need  to  understand  each 
other  better  if  technology  is  going  to  be  used  successfully 

The  Internet  is  more  of  an  opportunity  for  my  company  than  a  threat 

Our  repository  of  customer  data  is  or  should  be  a  strategic  asset  for  our  company 


Computerworld  subscribers  are  IT  Leaders 
with  the  attitude  to  drive  career  growth 


85.0% 

94.4 

88.3 

96.4 

83.0 

87.0 

i  :1 


Business  knowledge  is  as  important  to  my 
career  growth  as  technical  knowledge 

91.0% 

1  feel  1  have  strong  leadership  skills 

91.0 

1  have  strong,  marketable  skills 

93.0 

1  like  having  new  challenges  at  work 

96.7 

Computerworld  subscribers  are  IT  Leaders 
putting  technology  to  work 

To  improve  management  decision  making 

83.0% 

To  reduce  operational  costs 

82.7 

To  improve  marketing  effectiveness 

78.7 

To  develop  E-commerce  solutions 

66.3 

To  automate  the  supply  chain 

62.3 

To  empower  the  sales  force 

61.0 

Computerworld  subscribers  are  IT  Leaders 
who  embrace  emerging  technologies 

Subscribers  currently  using  or  planning  to  implement: 


E-Business  tools 

Data  Warehousing 

Customer  Relationship  Management 

Knowledge  Management 

Java 


65.3% 

62.7 

62.3 

59.3 

57.7 
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Computerworld  subscribers  are  IT  Leaders 
with  positive  attitudes  about  technology 

Technology  can  be  a  driver  of  competitive  advantage 
Technology  can  be  a  driver  of  revenue  growth 
Technology  enables  companies  to  identify  and  target  new  customers 
It  is  critical  for  companies  to  embrace  the  Internet 


96.3% 

89.0 

88.3 

76.0 
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BEING  AN  IT  LEADER  takes 
passion.  It  takes  vision. 

It  takes  attitude. 

Passion  to  exploit  the  IT  infra¬ 
structure  to  make  their  companies 
smarter  and  faster.  Vision  to  bet 
capital  budgets  on  technologies 
that  organize  and  utilize  data  to 
connect  with  customers,  suppliers 
and  partners. 

Attitude  to  thrive  on  the  front 
lines — while  the  wannabes  are 
content  to  merely  survive. 

Computerworld  is  the  infor¬ 
mation  provider  of  choice  for 
IT  Leaders,  guiding  them  every 
step  of  the  way  as  they  adopt 
emerging  technologies  to  drive 
corporate  strategies,  create 
business  efficiencies  and  attain 
competitive  advantage. 

The  charts  to  the  left  snapshot 
a  recent  survey  of  Computer- 
world’s  IT  Leaders  and  their 
attitudes  toward  technology’s 
promise  to  redefine  business. 

For  details  on  the  Computer- 
world  IT  Leader  Study,  contact 
your  sales  executive.  Or  call 
1-800-343-6474  (Boston)  or 
1-800-818-5216  (San  Francisco) 
today. 
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DIGITAL  WALLETS 

Although  promising,  this  software  may  be  a  few  years 
away  from  allowing  hassle-free  online  shopping.  Page  65 
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JEFF  LEPAGE,  MIS  director  at  American  F2ist  Freight,  had  his  network  insulated  from  the  usual  produc¬ 
tivity-sapping  Web  sites,  but  then  employees  were  bitten  by  the  online  investing  bug 

DAY  TRADERS 

Eighteen  months  ago,  the  big  worry  was  employees  surfing  for 
online  porn.  But  thanks  to  the  stock-market  boom,  workers  today 
are  more  likely  to  be  hanging  out  at  the  likes  of 
Stocksite.com  and  ETrade.com,  reports  Stacy  Collett.  INTEiniET 
This  surge  in  online  investing  clearly  caught  network 
administrators  off  guard:  A  Computer-world  survey  shows  that 


most  companies  haven’t  updated  their  Internet  policies  or  monitoring  soft¬ 
ware  to  cover  stock  trading  on  company  time.  Report  is  on  page  24. 


PACE  OF  CHANGE 
FUELS  WEB  PLANS 

Sites  must  shift  offering 
every  60  days  to  thrive 


BY  JULIA  KINO 

AND  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

The  agility  of  a  gazelle  is  no 
longer  good  enough.  It  takes  a 
chameleon  to  succeed  in  to¬ 


day’s  Internet  economy. 

Practically  speaking,  that 
means  having  the  ability  to 
change  strategy  at  least  every 
two  months  —  whether  you’re 
General  Motors  Corp.  or  the 
online  corner  grocery  store. 

It  also  means  nothing  short 
of  perpetual  forward  motion 
for  information  technology 
groups  because  “right  now,  it’s 
information  technologies  that 
are  driving  Internet  business 
strategies,”  said  Gig  Graham, 
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2 
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an  analyst  at  Giga  Information 
Group  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

One  of  the  key  factors  dri¬ 
ving  the  new  60-day  model  is 
the  warp  speed  with  which 
companies  now  receive  cus¬ 
tomer  feedback  via  e-mail  and 
Pace  of  Change,  page  85 


WEB’S  NEW 
COME-ON: 
GIVEAWAYS 

Free  downloads  may  lead  to  future  sales, 
but  idea  spurs  intellectual  property  debate 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 

NEW  YORK 

Are  people  ripping 
off  your  intellectu¬ 
al  property  online? 

Good. 

That’s  the  way 
some  in  the  music 
industry  are  ap¬ 
proaching  e-com¬ 
merce:  Let 
download  music 
for  free,  then  make 
money  selling 
more  music,  mer¬ 
chandise  and  ad¬ 
vertising  to  them 
—  and  their  demo- 
graphic  information  to  others. 

It’s  a  battle  that  pits  older 
business  models  against  newer 
ones.  Traditional  record  labels 
push  for  stricter  controls  on 
the  distribution  of  new  music, 
even  as  they  acknowledge 
there’s  no  technical  remedy  to 
prevent  the  pirating  of  existing 
material.  The  new  online  mu¬ 
sic  companies,  meanwhile, 
embrace  the  digital  download 
free-for-all.  They’re  creating 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Not  in 
Harmony 


new  business  mod¬ 
els  that  will  impact 
many  companies 
seeking  to  sell  or 
distribute  intellec¬ 
tual  property  over 
the  Web. 

That  was  a  prime 
topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  at  last  week’s 


The  Trend:  Online  nnusic 
distributors  give  away  free 
tracks  in  exchange  for  selling 
more  music,  merchandise 
and  advertising  or  collecting 

,  demographic  data.  „  . 

people  .  Streaming  Media 

The  Resistance:  Major 
record  labels  are  scrambling 
to  develop  specifications  for 
digital  playback  devices  and 
software  that  will  prevent  new 
music  from  being  freely 
copied  and  exchanged  online. 


East  99  conference 
here. 

Launch  Media 
Inc.,  which  offers 
to  registered  users 
free  downloads  of 
music  playable  on 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows 
Media  Player,  said  the  strategy 
generates  site  traffic  and  ad 
sales.  “We  capture  people  and 
get  them  to  come  back  on  a 
regular  basis.  There  is  more 
economic  basis  for  giving  it 
away  than  selling  it,”  said  CEO 
David  Goldberg. 

This  new  model,  which 
Goldberg  said  echoes  the  tele¬ 
vision  business,  was  prompted 
Web  Come-on,  page  85 


USERS:  REVAMP  WINDOWS  LICENSING 


Poll  finds  IT  seeking 
simplicity,  consistency 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

As  Windows  2000  nears  re¬ 
lease,  corporate  users  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  software  are  say¬ 
ing  resoundingly  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  licensing  policies  need 
to  change  because  they  are  too 


complex  and  ultimately  too  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Microsoft,  which  has  begun 
to  confidentially  discuss  pro¬ 
posed  licensing  changes  with 
analysts,  last  week  said  it  will 
announce  a  licensing  structure 
for  Windows  2000  in  30  to  90 
days,  as  well  as  changes  for 
other  products  designed  to 
Windows,  page  16 


Most  users  seem  unhappy  with 
their  licensing  deals: 

Should  Microsoft  devise 
a  new  licensing  policy? 

Yes  78% 

No  17% 

Don’t  know  7% 

Base:  Survey  of  103  IT  managcfs 
wtw  use  Windows  NT  Server 

SUUKCfc:  COMPOltKWOKLD  iT  iNic..H(l£N 
UNIT.  PRAMINOHAM.  MASS 


Windows  2000  Betas 

the  possibilities  are  endless... 

The  opportunity  isn’t. 

Limited  quantities  of  Microsoft  Windows'" 
2000  Beta  3  are  available  now  through  the 
Windows  2000  Corporate  Preview  Program. 

Now’s  your  chance  to  get  a  competitive  edge  and  make 
sure  you’re  ready  for  the  next  generation  of  business 
computing.  Sign  up  today  for  the  Windows  2000 
Corporate  Preview  Program.  For  just  $59.95*  you  get 
Windows  2000  Beta  3  plus  all  the  tools  and  support 
you  need  to  install  and  evaluate  Windows  2000  on 
your  laptop,  desktop,  and  server  machines. 

Quantities  are  limited,  so  act  now:  call  your  local 
Microsoft  Certified  Solution  Provider,  or  order  the  kit 
directly  at 

www.microsoft.eom/windows2000/beta3 


M^roso^J 

windows 


2000 


Micrcsolt’ 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?* 


*Sl>ipi)ing  and  handling  are  additional. 

C1999  Microsoft  Coipofation.  All  nghts  reserved.  Microsoft.  Windows,  the  Windows  logo  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  US  artd/or  rther  countries. 


BILL  WHO? 


If  you  can  name  these  original 
Microsoft  employees  pictured  in 
this  week’s  Flashback  to  1975, 
we’ll  toss  your  name  into  a  draw¬ 
ing  for  a  $250  gift  certificate  at 
gift.com.  Visit  our  Web  site 
( www.computerworld.com/more) 
for  details.  Page  71 


gallery 


distance  learning 


InterMition»l  Sp*ce  Station 


ADD  ANOTHER  DIMENSION 

Swedish  start-up  Cycore  Computers  makes  it  easy  to  bring  3-D 
interaction  to  your  Web  site.  Emerging  Companies,  page  64 
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4  ORACLE  REVAMPS  its 

pricing  model,  but  big  users 
may  lose  special  discounts. 

6  GM  IS  BUILDING  a  huge  data 

warehouse  to  drive  marketing 
campaigns. 

8  SLUGGISH  WEB  PAGE 

downloads  may  cost  billions  in 
lost  e-commerce  sales. 

10  A  HUGE  EXTRANET  wUi 

link  doctors,  insurers  and 
pharmaceutical  companies. 

12  MUCH-DEBATED  Y2K  liabil¬ 
ity  legislation  appears  headed 
for  Clinton’s  signature. 

14  DELLCUIMS  the  PC  future 

is  bright,  while  quietly  entering 
new  markets. 

16  CRACKERS  EXPLOIT 

known  weaknesses  to  break  in 
to  three  federal  Web  sites. 

OPINION 

34  WHY  DELL?  Boeing  selected 

Dell  as  its  worldwide  PC  stan¬ 
dard  because  brand  and  service 
matter  more  than  features,  ex¬ 
plains  John  Gantz. 

34  MEDIOCRITY.COM:  These 

days,  anyone  can  get  funding 
for  a  mediocre  business  idea  if 
it  begins  with  an  “e-,”  writes 
Michael  Cusumano. 


MORE 

fLditorial/l.etters . 30, 31 

How  to  Contact  CW . 83 

Shark  Tank . 86 

Stock  Ticker. . . . 84 

C.ompany  Index . 83 
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38  7-ELEVEN  INSTALLS  sys 

terns  to  collect  sales  data  so 
that  customers,  not  suppliers, 
determine  what  it  stocks. 

40  REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS 

claim  online  auctions  are 
changing  their  industry. 

40  A  WEB  FRONT  END  to 

mainframe  data  cuts  training 
time,  speeds  service  at  resort 
company. 

41  BRAINSTORMING  among 

IT  and  business  folks  yields 
the  best  Y2K  contingency 
plans,  some  say. 

43  INNOVATION  and  outsourc¬ 
ing  can  prevent  another  costly 
cycle  of  replacing  all  your  soft¬ 
ware,  Paul  Strassmann  writes. 

46  BURNOUT  NEEDN’T  crush 

your  staff.  Here’s  how  to  stave 
it  off. 

48  FROM  CIO  TO  CEO:  What 

does  it  take  to  get  there? 

50  PERMANENT  STAFF -not 

contractors  —  are  what  IT 
managers  are  looking  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  quarterly  hiring 
survey. 

52  BUSINESS  QUICKSTUDY: 

Accrual-based  vs.  cash-based 
accounting. 

53  WHAFSITLIKE  to  work  at 

CountryCool.com?  Find  out. 

53  AN  AUTO  INDUSTRY  con¬ 
tract  manager  fights  a  $154,000 
“software  upgrade  fee.’’ 


nCHHOLOeY  i 

SOFTWARE 

56  UPGRADING  to  Java  2  is 

worthwhile,  users  say,  but  pre¬ 
pare  for  printing  problems. 

57  WEBCOLUBORATION 

tools  won’t  displace  EDI  any 
time  soon. 

57  IBM  ADDS  MQSeries  to  its 

Linux  product  portfolio,  now 
offers  developers  the  works. 

HARDWARE 

58  HP,  NEC  WILL  JOINTLY 

develop  servers  for  IP-based 
applications. 

58  SGI  BOOSTS  graphics  per¬ 
formance  of  its  entry-level 
Unix  workstations. 

58  SMART  PHONES  DRIVE 

increased  shipments  of  hand¬ 
helds  in  Japan. 

NETWORKS 

63  3COM  MONITORING  tools 

add  Rmon2  probe  capabilities 
at  a  fraction  of  probes’  cost. 

63  SERVICES  LET  IT  post  files 

on  a  secure  server,  then  dole 
out  access  via  browsers. 

65  TECH  QUICKSTUDY:  Digital 

wallets  can  make  Web  shopping 
smoother. 

66  EXEC  TECH:  We  review 
three  Internet  faxing  services. 

68  FIELD  REPORT:  Java  app 

servers  catch  on  for  critical 
Web  applications. 

73  MINNESOTA’S  Twin  Cities: 

Land  of  IT  jobs  and  terrific 
quality  of  life.  Go,  Vikes! 


THERE  IS 
MORE 
ECONOMIC 
BASIS  FOR 
GIVING  IT 
AWAY  THAN 
SELEING  IT. 

DAVID  GOLDBERG, 

CEO,  LAUNCH  MEDIA  INC., 

ON  OFFERING  FREE  MUSIC  DOWNLOADS 
TO  DRAW  PEOPLE  TO  ITS  WEB  SITE. 
LAUNCH.COM  IS  AMONG  A  NEW  BREED 
OF  RETAILERS  CHALLENGING  THE 
TRADITIONAL  RECORDING  INDUSTRY. 

SEE  PAGE  1. 
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GlESuesforMCosts 

GTE  Corp.  has  sued  five  insurance 
companies  in  an  effort  to  recoup 
roughly  S400  million  in  year  2000 
system  remediation  costs.  The  June 
18  federal  lawsuit,  considered  a  first 
by  analysts,  is  aimed  at  compensat¬ 
ing  Irving,  Texas-based  GTE  for  some 
of  its  Y2K  expenditures.  Defendants 
include  Allianz  Insurance  Co.  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Allendale  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  in  Johnston,  R.l. 


Insurer  Cuts  IT  Staff 

Boston-based  Liberty  Mutual  Group 
will  cut  75  people  from  its  1,200- 
person  information  technology  unit, 
effective  July  6.  The  staffers  being 
eliminated  work  on  older  main¬ 
frames  and  systems  that  are  being 
retired,  a  company  spokesman  said. 


Anonpity  Key  Online 

The  benefits  of  anonymous  online 
communication  outweigh  its  poten¬ 
tial  harm,  and  government  restric¬ 
tions  in  that  area  could  impede  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Web,  according  to 
a  study  released  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  The  report  recommends  al¬ 
lowing  online  communities  to  set 
their  own  policies  and  to  inform 
users  about  the  extent  to  which 
their  identity  is  being  disclosed. 


State  Won’t  Outsource 

The  state  of  Connecticut  ended  ef¬ 
forts  to  outsource  most  of  its  IT 
functions  after  cost  projections 
showed  no  substantial  savings,  an 
official  said.  The  state  considered  a 
SI  billion,  seven-year  agreement 
with  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
in  Plano,  Texas,  but  projections  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  might  cost  the  state 
S1.37  billion. 


Short  Takes 

MICROSOFT  CORP.  said  it’s  cooper¬ 
ating  with  an  investigation  by  the 
U.S.  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION  related  to  its  ac¬ 
counting  reserve  policies,  which 
evaluate  assets  and  sales. . . .  THE 
BOEING  CO.,  which  has  175,000 
PCs  in  use,  has  selected  DELL 
COMPUTER  CORP.  as  its  worldwide 
corporate  standard  for  desktop  and 
notebook  PCs  for  three  years. 


Smaller  Users  Hail 
Oracle  Price  Scheme 


Online,  standardized  pricing  will  free 
firms  from  byzantine  negotiating  process 


BY  STEWART  DECK 
AND  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

HE  SINGULAR,  Stan¬ 
dardized  pricing 
model  promised 
by  Oracle  Corp. 
soimds  like  a  dream 
come  true  for  some  midsize 
companies  that  still  wear  the 
scars  of  battling  through  pric¬ 
ing  negotiations  with  the  data¬ 
base  maker.  But  large  corporate 
customers  may  squawk  at  the 
idea  of  losing  special  discounts 
they  have  come  to  expect. 

Industry  analysts  said  Ora¬ 
cle  hasn’t  been  affected  too 
greatly  by  pricing  pressures,  so 
it  may  not  be  hurt  by  competi¬ 
tors  that  undersell  it  once  it 
openly  states  its  prices. 

A  month  after  Oracle  CEO 
Larry  Ellison  pledged  to  make 
Oracle  a  fully  functioning  on¬ 
line  business  by  next  summer, 
he  and  other  company  execu¬ 
tives  said  that,  among  other 
things,  becoming  an  online 
business  would  require  a  stan¬ 
dardized  price  list  that  offers 
discounts  for  volume  only,  said 
Jeremy  Burton,  a  vice  president 
of  server  marketing  at  Oracle. 

No  More  Bazaar 

That’s  far  different  from  the 
current  Oracle  sales  process 
that  Ellison  has  called  a  “Turk¬ 
ish  bazaar’’  and  is  standard 
practice  throughout  the  indus¬ 
try.  It  also  takes  a  month  or 
more  just  to  arrive  at  a  final, 
acceptable  price. 

Many  companies  hate  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  Oracle  so  much 
that  they  call  in  a  third  party 
just  to  handle  final  pricing, 
said  Richard  Niemiec,  a  Lom¬ 
bard,  Ill.,  consultant  and  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Oracle  Users 
Group.  “That’s  ridiculous.  It 
shouldn’t  be  that  hard,”  he  said. 

But  Oracle  may  face  some 
obstacles.  Judy  Hodges,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
said  holding  the  line  on  pricing 
could  be  harder  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  side  of  Oracle’s  business  if 


rivals  such  as  SAP  AG  don’t 
change  their  everything-is- 
negotiable  approach  to  sales. 

“For  Oracle,  this  would  cer¬ 
tainly  simplify  things,”  Hodges 
said.  “But  does  that  mean 
there’s  no  more  negotiating  for 
customers?  I  think  not.” 

Indeed,  large  companies  like 
the  perks  that  heavyweight  sta¬ 
tus  brings.  AMP  Inc.,  a  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.-based  electrical  con¬ 
nector  maker  with  $6  billion  in 
annual  revenue,  enjoys  a  nice 
Oracle  discount. 

“We  worked  a  contract  for  a 
50%  discount  off  of  production 
licenses  and  25%  off  of  devel¬ 
opment  licenses.  If  you’re  a 
good-size  organization,  you 
can  wheel  and  deal,”  said  Don¬ 
ald  Smith,  a  team  leader  at 
AMP’s  global  information 
management  division. 

It’s  the  smaller  firms  that  the 
online,  standardized  pricing 


But  search  is  still  on 
for  interested  users 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

Supply-chain  software  vendors 
are  adding  a  twist  to  the  emerg¬ 
ing  application-hosting  busi¬ 
ness  by  offering  to  run  collabo¬ 
rative  forecasting  and  planning 
setups  for  groups  of  users. 

Atlanta-based  Logility  Inc. 
plans  to  launch  that  kind  of 
hosting  service  this  week, 
along  with  a  more  typical  one 
for  midsize  companies  looking 
to  do  internal  demand  and  pro¬ 
duction  planning.  Logility’s  en¬ 
try  follows  a  similar  collabora¬ 
tive  hosting  announcement 
last  month  by  12  Technologies 
Inc.  in  Irving,  Texas. 

But  like  many  other  vendors 
jumping  on  the  application- 


appeals  to.  Keith  Bearden,  CIO 
at  dental  equipment  maker 
A-dec  Inc.  in  Newberg,  Ore., 
said  being  freed  from  having  to 
wheel  and  deal  with  Oracle 
would  be  a  big  step  in  the  right 
direction  as  long  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  price  list  also  includes  a 
less  complicated  setup  of  soft¬ 
ware  license  categories. 

“I  hate  working  a  deal  with 
them,”  said  Bearden,  who  has 
been  an  Oracle  customer  for  10 
years.  “Their  licensing  model 
is  very,  very  difficult  [to  under¬ 
stand].  I’ve  had  experiences 
where  even  some  of  their 
salespeople  get  confused.” 

Two  years  ago,  Bearden  said, 
he  had  to  pony  up  an  extra 
$300,000  for  an  Oracle  data¬ 
base  because  of  the  way  Oracle 
interpreted  a  contract  A-dec 
had  signed  with  Baan  Co.  for 
its  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  applications.  Oracle  threw 
some  application  development 
and  reporting  tools  into  the 
deal,  Bearden  said,  but  that 
didn’t  fully  take  away  the  sting. 

Merv  Adrian,  an  analyst  at 


hosting  bandwagon,  Logility 
and  12  are  both  still  waiting  for 
users  to  sign  up. 

The  new  services  are  aimed 
at  retailers  and  manufacturers 
that  want  to  use  the  Web  to  ex¬ 
change  business  data  and  do 
joint  planning  with  their  sup¬ 
pliers  and  customers. 

For  example.  Inland  Paper- 
board  and  Packaging  Inc.  plans 
to  be  one  of  the  early  buyers  of 
collaborative  planning  software 
that  Logility  is  due  to  ship  this 
fall.  Indianapolis-based  Inland 
expects  to  set  up  a  pilot  supply- 
chain  collaboration  project 
with  one  of  its  customers  later 
this  year. 

But  Ken  Smith,  Inland’s 
manager  of  electronic  com¬ 
merce,  said  the  company  will 
run  the  collaborative  planning 
application  itself  —  at  least  at 
the  start.  “We’re  not  far  enough 


Supply-Chain  Vendors  Prep 
Application-Hosting  Services 


Cambridge,  Mass.-based  Giga 
Information  Group  Inc.,  said 
pricing  schemes  are  very 
rarely  discussed  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  implementation. 

IBM  adopted  a  per-proces- 
sor  pricing  scheme  last  month 
and  has  published  its  prices  on 
the  Web  for  at  least  a  year.  Jeff 
Jones,  an  IBM  database  mar¬ 
keting  manager,  said  users 
have  demanded  simplicity.  “If 
everything  is  a  special  bid,  cus¬ 
tomers  don’t  know  how  much 
they’re  really  paying,  and  that’s 
just  not  appropriate  anymore,” 
he  said.  I 


Pricing  Phases 


HOW  SALES  CURRENTLY  WORK 


■  Customer  spends  months 
working  out  application, 
system,  support  and  con¬ 
tract  details 

■  Customer  can  spend  as 
much  as  another  full  month 
discussing  the  final  price 


WHAT  ORACLE  IS  PROPOSING 


■  Focusing  energy  on  work¬ 
ing  out  application  and  sys¬ 
tem  details 

■  Speeding  up  process  with 
online  contracts 

■  Using  standardized  pric¬ 
ing  to  close  deals  faster 


down  the  road  to  need  [help 
hosting  the  software],”  he  said. 

Heineken  USA  Inc.  used 
servers  at  Logility  to  test  and 
debug  a  Web-based  order-en¬ 
try  and  collaborative  plaiming 
system  that  was  fully  rolled  out 
to  its  450  beer  distributors  late 
last  year.  Being  able  to  run  the 
system  there  might  have  been 
helpful  in  the  early  going,  said 
Andy  Thomas,  vice  president 
of  operations  planning  at  the 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  company. 

But  long-term  hosting  proba¬ 
bly  wouldn’t  have  fit  with  a  goal 
to  give  Heineken’s  workers  “the 
sense  that  this  is  a  mission-crit¬ 
ical  system,”  Thomas  said. 
“Our  mind-set  was  that  this 
wasn’t  just  another  system  and 
shouldn’t  be  treated  as  one.” 

Still,  Stacie  McCullough,  an 
analyst  at  Forrester  Research 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  said 
letting  a  vendor  run  the  soft¬ 
ware  could  free  users  to  focus 
on  the  thornier  side  of  supply- 
chain  collaboration:  building 
the  business  relationships 
needed  to  exchange  sensitive 
business  data  over  the  Web.  I 


Need  te  Precess  and  Prefect 
Large  Ameunts  ef  Data? 

Syncsort:  High-Performance  Software  for  Data  Warehouses 


Syncsopt  Products  Are  Fast,  Hexible,  and  Easy-to-Use 

Syncsort  software  can  help  you  build  your  data  warehouse  faster 
—  and  keep  it  secure.  While  you’re  building  your  warehouse, 
use  SyncSort  for  state-of-the-art  sort  and  data  manipulation  on 
UNIX,  Windows  NT®,  and  the  mainframe.  And  once  your  ware¬ 
house  is  in  production,  protect  it  with  Backup  Express, 
Syncsort’s  fast  and  flexible  enterprise  backup/restore  solution. 


SyncSort:  Cut  Load  lime  by  90% 

For  more  than  30  years,  SyncSort  has  been  the  world’s  leading 
high-performance  sort  and  data  manipulation  product.  It  can 
select  and  group  records,  insert,  remove  and  reorder  fields,  and 
summarize/aggregate  and  sort  records  at  lightning  speed. 
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This  program  lets  you  define  a  SyncSort 
application.  The  application  is  displayed  as  a 
tree  structure  In  the  main  window. 
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To  sort  (Of  merge  or  copy)  files,  define  a  sort 
(or  merge  or  copy)  application  by  double 
clicking  the  Source,  Keys,  and  Target 
branches  of  the  tree  in  the  SyncSort  window. 


B  Amount-Product 
>  Status 


To  Rlter  or  Reformat  records,  click  the 
appropriate  button  on  the  toolbar. 

To  Summarize  (aggregate)  records,  first  go  to 
the  Keys  dialog  and  check  the  Summarize 
radio  button,  then  go  to  the  Reformat  dialog, 
choose  Selected  fields  and  add  the  required 
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A  familiar  Windows-like  graphical  user  interface  gives  you  drag-and- 
drop  access  to  all  of  SyncSorfs  powerful  features  on  NT. 


Staging  your  data  with  SyncSort  lets  you  use  the  fastest  database 
load  techniques,  reducing  overall  staging  and  load  time  by  up  to 
90%.  SyncSort  also  accelerates  extract  processing  to  speed 
warehouse-related  statistical  and  reporting  applications. 


Backup  Express: 

Powerful  Backup  with  CentraUzed  Control 

Another  of  Syncsort’s  state-of-the-art  products  is  Backup 
Express,  a  powerful  enterprise  backup/restore  solution. 
Designed  for  distributed  processing.  Backup  Express  allows  you 
to  attach  storage  devices  to  any  computer  on  your  network. 


Through  the  simple^  intuitive  Backup  Express  interface,  you  can 
schedule  backups,  run  restores,  add  devices,  or  check  job  status. 

whether  it  is  running  UNIX,  Windows  NT,  or  NetWare.  Yet  cen¬ 
tralized  administrative  control  is  always  maintained  through  an 
intuitive  drag-and-drop  graphical  user  interface.  Support  for 
efficient  online  and  offline  database  backup  is  also  included. 


Cue  of  the  "Data  warehouse  1DD" 

Data  warehouse  specialists  recently  voted  Syncsort  one  of  the 
top  vendors  in  the  prestigious  “Data  Warehouse  100.”  This 
honor  reflects  not  only  the  importance  of  Syncsort  products  in 
warehouse  development  and  management,  but  also  the  high 
quality  of  Syncsort’s  responsive,  reliable  customer  support. 


SyncSort  and  Backup  Express  are  high-performance  solutions  to  your  data  warehouse  problems.  You  can  arrange 
FRQ  trials  of  full-production  versions  of  these  products  by  visiting  the  Syncsort  Web  site  at: 

www.syncsort.com/79caa 
or  call  Syncsort  at 

(201)  930-8200,  Dept.  79CAA 


You  can  also  request  a  free  copy  of  ”6  Data  Warehouse  Tasks  Made  Easier  with  SyncSort." 


©  1999  Syncsort  Incorporated.  All  Trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Data  Warehouse  to  Drive 
Online  Marketing  at  GM 


Central  repository  will  pull  customer 

data  from  all  car,  truck,  financial  units 


GM  HOPES  the  warehouse  will  supercharge  its  online  shopping  service 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

N  A  RACE  against  its  ri¬ 
vals  to  create  lasting  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships,  GM 
is  building  a  massive 
data  warehouse  that  will 
include  detailed  consumer  in¬ 
formation  for  marketing  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  project  will  link  stand¬ 
alone  customer  databases  from 
its  car  and  truck  divisions,  car 
leasing,  and  home  mortgage 
and  credit-card  units  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  repository  with  ties  to  the 
company’s  international  oper¬ 
ations. 

The  data  warehousing  effort 
was  designed  in  part  to  super¬ 
charge  General  Motor  Corp.’s 
3-month-old  BuyPower  online 


car  shopping  service  (www. 
gmbuypower.com)  and  cross- 
sell  customers  on  GM  financial 
services. 

“What  this  will  do  is  greatly 
increase  our  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  who  we’re  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  and  extend  the  rela¬ 
tionship  by  [offering]  things 
they  need  over  time,”  said  Rick 
Lee,  GM’s  general  manager  of 
fleet  and  communications  op¬ 
erations  in  North  America.  “If 
we  know,  for  example,  that  a 
customer  has  had  a  baby,  we’d 
proactively  contact  them  to 
see  if  they  would  want  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  minivan,”  he  said. 

GM  is  racing  other  large  au¬ 
tomakers  such  as  Ford  Motor 
Co.  and  DaimlerChrysler  to 


build  a  central  customer  data 
warehouse.  Such  a  project  pre¬ 
sents  several  challenges,  said 
Joe  Bione,  a  partner  at  Deloitte 
Consulting’s  automotive  prac¬ 
tice  in  Detroit. 


“The  automakers  have  a 
wealth  of  data  stored  in  many 
different  places,  but  opera¬ 
tionally,  bringing  them  togeth¬ 
er  is  a  big  struggle  because 
you’re  talking  about  managing 


App  Lets  Domino’s  Speed  Through  Net  Traffic 


Helps  supply  chain 
deliver  on  time 


BY  SAMI  LAIS 

Americans  ate  an  average  of  23 
pounds  of  pizza  per  person  last 
year  —  and  this  year  they  want 
more.  So  Domino’s  Pizza  Inc.  is 
making  sure  its  stores  have 
enough  cheese  and  pepperoni 
by  installing  technology  to  im¬ 
prove  the  response  time  of  its 
supply-chain  network. 

The  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.-based 
pizza  maker  has  installed 
Packeteer  Inc.’s  PacketShaper 
bandwidth  manager  at  six  of  its 
18  distribution  centers  and  will 
install  the  rest  by  year’s  end. 

After  1998’s  record  338  mil¬ 
lion  pizzas,  the  old  ordering 
system  and  nightly  batch  pro¬ 
cessing  were  groaning  under 
the  load.  The  company  also 
wanted  a  system  that  operated 
in  real  time  and  integrated 
with  its  PeopleSoft  Inc.  supply- 
chain  application,  said  Mat¬ 
thew  Maguire,  Domino’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  technology. 


But  in  Domino’s  lab  tests, 
the  PeopleSoft  transactions 
were  often  delayed  or  even 
muscled  off  the  network  by 
more  aggressive  applications. 

Maguire  sought  a  tool  that 


Think  of  drawing  a  bath  through  a 
pipe  the  size  of  a  drinking  straw  - 
it  would  sputter  and  dribble,  and 
you  would  likely  stay  dirty  for  a 
while.  Getting  a  big  pool  of  mes¬ 
sages  from  wide  LAN  pipes  into 
narrow  WAN  pipes  is  no  easier. 

Router  queuing  helps  the 
process  by  tunneling  the  packets, 
but  if  traffic  is  very  heavy,  like  tor¬ 
rents  of  water  plugging  and  spurt¬ 
ing  through  a  funnel,  it  will  over¬ 
flow  the  buffer,  and  packets  will  be 
lost  or  delayed. 

Adding  WAN  bandwidth  is  a 
pricey,  temporary  fix. 

Domino’s  Pizza  is  solving  the 
problem  with  a  bandwidth  manag¬ 
er  that  works  by  adjusting  the 
taps.  Rate-control  techniques  in¬ 
tercept  the  packets,  check  users’ 


would  let  him  control  applica¬ 
tion  traffic  proactively.  When 
Packeteer  this  year  added  ap¬ 
plication  response  time  man¬ 
agement  to  its  PacketShaper 
bandwidth  manager,  the  bal- 


access  speed  and  network  laten¬ 
cy,  then  calculate  what  those  val¬ 
ues  should  be  to  let  traffic  flow 
smoothly  and  issue  new  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  packets. 

Racketeer’s  PacketShaper  lets 
network  administrators  classify 
traffic  types,  set  policies  for  rate 
control  and  reserve  bandwidth  for 
a  particular  traffic  class  or  applica¬ 
tion. 

Bandwidth  managers  can  also 
eke  out  extra  performance  by 
using  scraps  of  unused  or  excess 
bandwidth,  such  as  the  time  be¬ 
tween  mouse  clicks  at  a  Web  site. 
And  if  a  traffic  class  uses  up  its 
guaranteed  bandwidth,  it  can  get 
first  call  on  some  or  all  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  bandwidth. 

-Sami  Lais 


ance  tipped  in  its  favor. 

Domino’s  looked  at  Visual 
UpTime  from  Visual  Networks 
Inc.  and  WiseMan  from  Net- 
Reality  Inc.  “But  Packeteer  was 
the  only  one  that  could  do  the 
installation  and  make  it  work 
right  out  of  the  gate,”  Maguire 
said. 

The  PacketShaper  2000  is 
deployed  on  T1  lines  used  for 
Internet  connections.  Packet¬ 
Shaper  1000s  are  used  to  opti¬ 
mize  traffic  on  the  128K 
bit/sec.  access  links  that  con¬ 
nect  Domino’s  distribution 
centers  to  its  wide-area  net¬ 
work. 

Dramatic  Results 

End  users  connecting  with 
the  six  centers  are  already  see¬ 
ing  a  dramatic  difference, 
Maguire  said. 

Workers  at  Hoechst  Marion 
Roussel  have  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience  with  PacketShaper, 
said  Tom  Clark,  information 
systems  adviser  at  the  Kansas 
City,  Mo.-based  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  maker. 

“We’re  just  rolling  out  SAP 
R/3  worldwide,  and  we 
couldn’t  let  it  go  out  and  get 
choked  off  the  network,” 
Clark  said.  PacketShapers  have 


Bandwidth  Managers  Ease  Bottlenecks 
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a  million  bytes  of  data  that 
changes  daily  in  the  process,” 
Bione  said. 

The  next  two  steps  are  to  de¬ 
termine  how  best  to  make  use 
of  the  data  and  how  extensive¬ 
ly  to  market  using  GM’s  Web 
sites  and  e-mail,  he  added. 

GM  officials  declined  to  di¬ 
vulge  the  project  cost,  technol¬ 
ogy  products  used  and  details 
on  the  marketing  strategy  they 
will  pursue. 

The  data  warehousing  effort 
coincides  with  GM’s  plans  to 
test  systems  around  the  world 
that  support  BuyPower,  such 
as  the  search  engines  that  lo¬ 
cate  models  available  at  specif¬ 
ic  dealers. 

Ann  Blakney,  national  direc¬ 
tor  at  BuyPower,  said  GM  is 
looking  to  enhance  the  site  by 
selling  auto  parts  online.  The 
site  also  offers  discounts  on 
GM’s  OnStar  satellite  position¬ 
ing  systems. 

Between  its  March  10  launch 
and  May  31,  BuyPower  offered 
an  Internet-only  promotion  on 
Buick  Regals. 

The  offer  helped  sell  3,000 
units  of  the  model,  which  rep¬ 
resented  27%  of  all  Regals  sold 
in  that  time  period.  I 


brought  application  response 
times,  which  were  between 
one  and  five  seconds,  down  to 
a  fraction  of  a  second  at  all 
times,  Clark  said. 

“I’ve  looked  at  the  network 
and  seen  it  running  at  98%  of 
capacity,  and  no  one  knows,” 
he  said.  “I  didn’t  get  one  com¬ 
plaint.” 

And  PacketShapers  on  a  new 
WAN  in  South  America  elimi¬ 
nated  the  need  to  add  several 
64K  bit/sec.  lines  that  each 
would  have  cost  $10,000  per 
month,  Clark  said. 

Three  models  of  Packet¬ 
Shapers  from  the  Cupertino, 
Calif.-based  Packeteer  handle 
traffic  at  Tl,  T3  and  384K 
bit/sec.  rates.  The  prices  range 
from  $3,450  to  $14,500. 1 


Correction 

A  story  [“Internet  ‘Guardians’ 
Can  Simplify  Security,"  Tech¬ 
nology,  page  69]  incorrectly 
identified  the  company  provid¬ 
ing  antivirus  software  in  IBM’s 
FirstSecure  offering. 

Symantec  Corp.’s  Norton 
Anti-Virus  will  be  part  of  the 
package. 
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When  we  say  Unicenter®  can  manage 
anything,  anywhere,  we  mean  it. 

As  this  Formula  One  MP4/1 2  car 
races  along  at  speeds  in  excess  of  21 0 
miles  per  hour,  pulling  G  forces  that  rival 
a  jet  fighter  plane,  it  broadcasts  hun¬ 
dreds  of  megabytes  of  critical  telemetry 
data  back  to  the  pit  crew.  They  use  it  to 
make  split-second  decisions  that  often 
mean  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat. 

Unicenter  TNG®  helps  the  West  McLaren  Mercedes  race 
team — one  of  the  winningest  teams  in  Formula  One  history — 
interpret  this  vital  information  through  Unicenter  TNG’s  sophisti¬ 
cated  manager/agent  technology,  and  a  revolutionary  3-D 
interface.  Everything  that’s  happening,  from  the  pressure  on  the 
left  rear  brake  pad  to  the  downforce  of  the  chassis  set-up,  can 


be  monitored  and  managed  through 
Unicenter  TNG. 

By  looking  at  this  data  in  a  whole 
new  way,  the  West  McLaren  Mercedes 
race  team  can  now  make  smarter 
decisions  in  less  time.  In  a  business 
where  hundredths  of  a  second  can 
mean  the  world.  Unicenter  TNG  is 
making  a  difference. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how 
Unicenter  TNG  today  is  managing  all 
kinds  of  non-IT  devices  for  all  kinds  of  organizations. 

Call  us  to  find  out  how  Unicenter  TNG  can  help  you  be 
more  competitive. 

Call  1-888-UNICENTER  OP  vIsH  www.cal.eom 


Unicenter  TNG’s  Real  World  Interface'^'^  analyzes  critical 
performance  measures  such  as  front  and  rear  brake 
pressure  impact  on  car  speed. 
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OMPUTER® 
ISSOOATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 
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NEWS 


CA  Buys  Security  Firm 

Computer  Associates  International 
Inc.  in  Islandia,  N.Y.,  last  week  said 
it  has  bought  Security-7  Software 
Ltd.  in  Yoqneam,  Israel.  Last  year, 
CA  integrated  Security-7’s  SafeCate 
gateway-level  security  into  its  Inoc- 
ulan  product  line. 


Auto  Parts  Maker 
Signs  With  EDS 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  in 
Plano,  Texas,  and  Delphi  Automo¬ 
tive  Systems  Corp.,  the  Troy,  Mich., 
auto  parts  maker  spun  off  from 
General  Motors  Corp.  last  month, 
have  signed  two,  five-year  IT  ser¬ 
vice  contracts.  The  deals  call  for 
EDS  to  support  Delphi’s  use  of  an 
automotive  industry  extranet,  engi¬ 
neering  and  manufacturing  systems 
for  an  undisclosed  price. 


Undersea  Cable  Probe 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  last 
week  confirmed  it’s  investigating 
the  undersea  cable  industry,  which 
includes  several  of  the  world’s 
largest  telecommunications  compa¬ 
nies,  for  possible  antitrust  viola¬ 
tions.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  first 
reported  that  the  probe  is  focused 
on  a  consortium  of  more  than  30 
companies  working  together  to 
build  a  $1.2  billion  undersea  cable 
between  the  U.S.  and  Japan. 


Apache  Now  Nonproi 

Apache  Group  last  week  announced 
that  it’s  now  the  Apache  Software 
Foundation  -  a  nonprofit  umbrella 
corporation  that  will  help  shepherd 
the  many  open-source  software 
projects  contributing  to  Apache’s 
evolution.  Apache  is  an  open-source 
Web  server  that’s  used,  by  some  es¬ 
timates,  on  about  half  of  the  world’s 
Web  sites. 

IEEE  Spec  Approved 

The  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec¬ 
tronics  Engineers  Inc.  last  week  ap¬ 
proved  a  specification  for  running 
Gigabit  Ethernet  over  Category  5 
twisted-pair  as  an  international 
standard,  opening  the  door  for  sup¬ 
port  of  the  1G  bit/sec.  technology 
over  a  media  other  than  fiber. 


SAP  Users  Set  to  Test 
Supply-Chain  Tools 


Early  projects  to  test  software's  stability 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

A  crucial  testing  period  is 
starting  for  SAP  AG’s  supply- 
chain  planning  software. 

Until  last  week,  only  two 
users  had  gone  live  with  Ad¬ 
vanced  Planner  and  Optimizer 
(APO)  since  it  was  released 
late  last  year.  But  Eastman 
Chemical  Co.,  a  $4.5  billion 
chemical  maker  in  Kingsport, 
Term.,  is  now  running  pieces  of 
the  software  to  plan  inventory 
replenishment  for  customers. 

Two  more  users  —  Mott's 
North  America  Inc.  and  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Litton  Industries  Inc.  — 
are  aiming  to  turn  on  parts  of 
APO  this  month. 

Beyond  BackOffice 

The  expanded  usage  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  finally  begin  provid¬ 
ing  a  clear  picture  of  the  stabil¬ 
ity  and  functional  maturity  of 
APO,  which  is  a  key  cog  in 
SAP’s  effort  to  extend  its  reach 
beyond  the  back-office  domain 
ofR/3. 


The  Basics 
On  APO 

What  it  is:  SAP’s  answer  to  supply-chain 
planning  tools  from  vendors  such  as  12 
Technologies  Inc.  and  Manugistics  Group 
Inc.;  for  use  in  preparing  demand  forecasts, 
production  schedules  and  other  plans. 

Its  status:  Beta  testing  of  APO  started  last 
fall,  and  the  software  was  released  at  the 
end  of  last  year.  SAP  says  130  customers 
have  bought  it,  although  only  a  few  have 
gone  live  at  this  point. 

What  held  users  up:  At  first,  APO 
couldn’t  send  plans  back  to  SAP’s  R/3  ap¬ 
plications  for  execution.  There  also  were 
problems  with  a  memory  cache  that’s 
supposed  to  boost  performance. 


But  most  users  are  starting 
small.  For  example,  Eastman 
initially  is  working  with  one 
customer  and  using  two  of  the 
four  planning  modules  that 
make  up  APO. 

At  this  early  stage,  APO  “is 
looking  pretty  good,”  said 


Craig  Niermaim,  Eastman’s 
technology  team  leader  on  the 
project.  “I’m  not  going  to  say 
everything  is  smooth  as  ice. 
But  data’s  flowing,  and  so  far, 
so  good.” 

But  he  added  that  Eastman 
hasn’t  delved  deeply  into 
APO’s  production  planning 
module  or  fully  tested  its  de¬ 
mand  forecasting  component. 

APO’s  promised  functional¬ 
ity  is  impressive,  “but  it’s  just  a 
beta  product  right  now,”  said 
Karen  Peterson,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  “It’s  still  untested.” 

Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  is  the 
only  other  U.S.  user  live  with 
APO  now.  Like  Eastman,  the 
New  York-based  consumer 
products  company  is  migrating 
its  vendor-managed  inventory 
program  to  APO.  It’s  also  shift¬ 
ing  all  internal  product  distrib¬ 
ution  planning  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  to  the  software  —  a  process 
due  to  be  wrapped  up  next 
week. 

There  have  been  “no  major 
snags,”  said  Jim  Capraro,  direc¬ 
tor  of  supply-chain  systems  at 
Colgate-Palmolive.  “We  keep 


Web  Sites  Battle  Slow  Download  Timos 


Zona  report  claims 
sites  may  lose  $4.35B, 
need  for  speed  critical 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

Zona  Research  Inc.  last  week 
claimed  that  an  estimated  $4.35 
billion  per  year  in  electronic- 
commerce  sales  may  be  at  risk 
because  of  unacceptable  Web¬ 
page  download  times. 

Although  the  Redwood  City, 
Calif.,  consultancy’s  figures 
and  methodology  can  be  de¬ 
bated,  the  report  spotlights  a 
problem  that  e-commerce  sites 
acknowledge  they  continue  to 
battle. 

“In  terms  of  a  general  trend, 
it  doesn’t  matter  that  much 
whether  it’s  $2  billion  or  $4  bil¬ 
lion.  What  really  matters  is 
that  the  need  for  speed  is  criti¬ 


cal  to  make  money  on  the 
Web,”  said  Zona  analyst  Jack 
Staff. 

Sites  have  no  control  over 
many  of  the  factors  that  affect 
download  times,  such  as  a  visi¬ 
tor’s  computer  processing 
power  and  Internet  service 
provider  coimections. 

Therefore,  many  companies 
try  to  design  their  pages  with 
realistic  expectations,  balanc¬ 
ing  business  needs  for  speed 
against  striking  visual  features 
that  may  attract  users,  but  also 
slow  the  site  down. 

Keep  It  Simple 

CDnow  Inc.,  one  of  the 
Web’s  most  trafficked  retailers, 
tries  to  keep  its  pages  simple, 
with  a  “strong  visual  identity” 
but  a  limited  number  of  the  ta¬ 
bles,  colors  and  fonts  that  can 
cause  a  page  to  download 
slowly,  said  Michael  Krupit,  a 


vice  president  at  CDnow  in 
Jenkintown,  Pa. 

When  CDnow  merged  with 
N2K  Inc.,  it  inherited  pages 
that  carried  a  picture  with  each 
of  an  artist’s  albums.  For  an 
artist  such  as  Frank  Sinatra, 
that  could  mean  hundreds  of 
images  on  one  page.  CDnow 
compromised,  showing  the 
first  five  album  covers  and  list¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  albums. 

To  monitor  its  customers’ 
download  experience,  CDnow 
hired  Keynote  Systems  Inc.  in 
San  Mateo,  Calif.  Keynote  sam¬ 
ples  download  times  in  at  least 
35  cities  around  the  country 
using  different  computers  and 
Internet  service  providers. 
CDnow’s  average  page-down- 
load  time  last  week  was  4.55 
seconds,  but  a  worst-case  of 
nine  seconds  one  afternoon 
served  as  a  red  alert  for  further 
investigation,  Krupit  said. 


moving  forward  and  bringing 
up  plants  and  [more  cus¬ 
tomers].” 

But  the  company  hasn’t 
started  using  the  demand  fore¬ 
casting  or  production  planning 
modules  yet,  he  added. 

Mott’s,  a  maker  of  juice  and 
applesauce  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
had  hoped  to  start  using  APO 
in  May  [News,  April  5].  But  it 
was  held  up  by  bugs  and  func¬ 
tional  issues  that  led  the  com¬ 
pany  to  send  a  team  to  Ger¬ 
many  to  work  directly  with 
SAP’s  developers,  said  Tom 
Carey,  a  consultant  at  Grant 
Thornton  LLC  in  Chicago. 
Grant  Thornton  is  working 
with  Mott’s  and  Eastman  on 
their  APO  projects. 

Now  Mott’s  is  testing  APO  in 
parallel  with  its  existing  inven¬ 
tory  replenishment  system  as  a 
prelude  to  going  live,  Carey 
said.  Mott’s  officials  declined 
to  comment. 

“The  product  has  been  stabi¬ 
lized,”  said  Mike  Lipton,  an 
APO  marketing  official  at  SAP. 
“It’s  fair  to  say  there  are  still 
people  out  there  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  and  seeing,  but  I  think 
we’re  seeing  signs  of  progress 
every  day.”  I 


MOREONLINE 

For  articles,  FAQs,  newsgroups,  mailing  lists 
and  other  resources  related  to  SAP,  visit  our 
Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


Some  sites  also  set  page  size 
limits.  Day-Timer  Digital  Inc., 
which  offers  its  scheduling  cal¬ 
endars  online,  tries  to  limit  its 
site’s  footprint  to  50K  bytes  per 
page,  said  Robert  Humphrey, 
vice  president  of  operations 
and  development  at  Day- 
Timer,  also  in  San  Mateo. 

Keeping  a  Log 

Standard  &  Poor’s  takes 
daily  snapshots  of  page  genera¬ 
tion  time  and  size  for  its  Per¬ 
sonal  'Wealth  site  through  log 
reports  from  its  application 
server. 

The  company  holds  its 
most-visited  pages  to  higher 
performance  standards  than 
less-visited  ones,  said  Tom 
Gerhard,  chief  technologist  at 
the  company’s  consumer  mar¬ 
kets  division  in  New  York. 

The  division  uses  a  40K-byte 
target  threshold  per  page.  One 
way  to  achieve  that  is  to  use 
style  sheets  that  automate  the 
styling  of  text  in  table  cells, 
Gerhard  said.  I 


When  your  web  site  was  just  a  brochure,  it  didn*t  ‘ 
matter  who  hosted  it  Now  your  web  site  contains  sensi¬ 
tive  company  information,  enables  purchases  and  acts  as  a 
key  communication  channel.  Can  you  afford  to  trust  your 
site  to  just  anyone? 

>bultee  other  applications  that  are  critical  to  your  busi¬ 
ness.  Ensuring  security  and  reliability  can  be  extremely 
costly,  though  not  nearly  as  costly  as  if  your  site  went 
down. 

That’s  why  you  need  NaviSite’s  customized  business  critical 
outsourcing  solutions.  As  the  most  reliable,  secure  and 
cost  effective  solutions  around  today,  we  keep  your  appli¬ 
cations  up  and  running  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

When  it  comes  to  your  business  critical  applications, 
Play  it  Safe  with  NaviSite —  a  Leading  Applications 
Service  and  Web  Hosting  Provider. 


NaviSite 


a  cmgi  :  company 
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Extranet  Services 
Target  Health  Care 


Offerings  promise  to  cut  costs,  but  some 
users  worry  about  security  of  sensitive  data 


BY  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

A  SPATE  OF  services 
designed  to  let 
health  care  prac¬ 
titioners  commu¬ 
nicate  with  pa¬ 
tients  and  which  will  automate 
many  now-manual  procedures 
over  a  giant  extranet  is  hitting 
the  market. 

For  large  health  systems, 
that  could  mean  dumping  pro¬ 
prietary  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  systems  and  signifi¬ 
cantly  cutting  administrative 
costs. 

Most  of  the  services  will 
charge  health  care  providers  a 
monthly  fee,  ranging  from  $20 
to  $40.  That  gives  them  a  Web 
page,  plus  access  to  the  net¬ 
work,  which  runs  over  secure 
portions  of  the  Internet. 

The  services  also  sign  up  in¬ 
surers  and  suppliers  so  doctors 
can  use  the  network  to  verify 
the  insurance  coverage  of  a  pa¬ 
tient,  for  example.  Doctors  will 
have  access  to  any  provider 
with  a  Web  browser  but  will 
pay  for  each  service.  So  more 


likely,  they  would  subscribe  to 
one  —  hopefully  the  same  one 
as  their  trading  partners. 

WebMD  Inc.  (www.webmd. 
com)  in  Atlanta  launched  its 
service  last  fall  and  hopes  to 
lure  physicians  to  sign  up  by 
offering  practice  management 
tools  and  research.  Comercis 
Inc.  (www.comercis.com)  in 
Southlake,  Texas,  this  week 
will  launch  a  similar  service, 
initially  targeting  medical  and 
dental  professionals. 

Medical  Portal 

Separately,  two  companies  in 
Austin,  Texas,  (a)Outcome  Inc. 
and  Sulzer  Orthopedics,  last 
week  announced  plans  to  build 
a  portal  for  use  by  Sulzer’s  or¬ 
thopedic  customers  that  will  be 
based  on  @Outcome’s  patient 
communication  software.  And 
in  September,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.-based  ProxyMed  —  which 
is  already  processing  transac¬ 
tions  over  its  network  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  insurance  companies 
and  thousands  of  pharmacies 
—  will  announce  a  front-end 


component  for  physicians. 

“This  really  cuts  down  on 
the  paperwork,”  said  Claudia 
LaBorde,  an  occupational  ther¬ 
apist  in  Lafayette,  La.,  who  uses 
the  Comercis  network  to  col¬ 
lect  referrals  from  doctors. 
In  the  past,  patients  hand-car¬ 
ried  referrals,  which  resulted 
in  “delays  and  lost  referrals,” 
she  said. 


“I  am  cheering  for  all  these 
services  to  succeed  wildly,” 
said  Kim  Slocum,  director  of 
commercial  development  at 
AstraZeneca,  a  pharmaceutical 
firm  in  Wilmington,  Del.  If 
they  do,  AstraZeneca  could 
use  them  to  collect  clinical  in¬ 
formation  when  it  tests  drugs. 
Doctors  also  could  transmit 
prescriptions  electronically, 
she  said. 

The  biggest  challenges  for 
the  services  will  be  to  convince 
doctors  to  sign  up  and  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  services’  net¬ 
works  are  secure  enough  to 
handle  sensitive  medical  infor¬ 
mation,  Slocum  said.  I 
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Home  Depot  Bolsters  Site  for  Speed,  Volume 


Braces  for  20  million  hits  per  day  this  fall 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

Even  though  it’s  still  months 
away  from  selling  products 
over  the  Web,  The  Home  De¬ 
pot  Inc.  last  week  unveiled  a 
version  of  its  Web  site  that’s 
already  designed  to  handle 
huge  transaction  volumes  with 
subsecond  response  times. 

The  new  version,  akin  to  a 
home  improvement  portal,  will 
gather  data  about  eustomers 
and  establish  a  relationship  by 
sending  how-to  advice  via  e- 
mail.  The  company  will  begin 


to  sell  products  via  the  Web 
this  fall  [News,  March  29]. 

Once  the  site  is  in  full  swing, 
the  company  said  it  expects  as 
many  as  20  million  visits  per 
day  and  40,000  concurrent 
users,  said  CIO  Ron  Griffin. 
Subsecond  response  times  are 
crucial  to  the  site’s  success,  he 
said,  because  its  mission  is  to 
give  customers  the  same  sort 
of  knowledgeable,  speedy  an¬ 
swers  they  would  get  from  a 
store  salesperson. 

To  achieve  that  goal,  the 


Long-Haul  Truckers  Get  Wired 


Net  hookups  ease 
life  on  the  road 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

The  company  that  brought 
telephone  and  cable  TV  ser¬ 
vice  to  long-haul  truckers  has 
added  Internet  connectivity  to 
its  rest-stop  offerings. 

PNV.net  (formerly  Park  ’N 
View  Inc.)  in  Coral  Springs, 
Fla.,  has  added  a  $10-per- 
month  online  service  to  its 
phone  and  cable  hookup  offer¬ 
ings  at  220  U.S.  truck  stops. 
PNV  also  has  exclusive  con¬ 
tracts  to  install  its  parking  spot 
hookups  in  more  than  600  ad¬ 
ditional  U.S.  truck  stops. 

Inicrnet  hookup  capabilities 
have  been  anticipated  by  truck 


manufacturers  such  as  Volvo 
Trucks  North  America  Inc., 
which  showed  off  an  “Internet- 
ready”  truck  prototype  at  a 
trucking  show  in  March  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Volvo,  which 
garners  approximately  12%  of 
new  truck  sales,  has  just  start¬ 
ed  shipping  two  truck  models 
with  built-in  exterior  connec¬ 
tion  ports. 

“Our  audience  is  the  approx¬ 
imately  1  million  U.S.  long-haul 
truckers  and  their  families  at 
home,”  said  Steve  Conkling, 
president  and  chief  operating 
officer  at  PNV. 

A  recent  survey  conducted 
by  PNV  concluded  that  25%  of 
long-haulers  have  a  personal 
laptop  or  PC  on  board.  Troy 
Snyder,  a  long-haul  trucker  at 
Casey.  Ill.-based  Larry  Hickox 


PROFESSIONAL  TRUCKER  RICHARD  HUTSON  uses  a  PNV.net  hookup 
for  in-cab  telephone,  cable  TV  and  Internet  access 


Trucking,  has  been  an  early 
tester  of  the  PNV.net  Internet 
connection  and  says  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  vital  part  of  his  five-to- 
six-days-per-week  life  on  the 
road.  “I  use  it  every  day  for  get¬ 
ting  in  touch  with  family,  look¬ 


ing  up  directions  —  any  num¬ 
ber  of  things,”  Snyder  said. 

In  September,  PNV.net  will 
unveil  an  online  trucking  por¬ 
tal  Web  site  that  will  bring 
together  industry  news,  e-mail 
and  chat  capabilities.  I 


company  has  deployed  a  mid¬ 
dle  tier  of  20  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  D390s  servers  running 
Version  10.2  of  HP-UX.  On  the 
data  layer,  two  K580  servers 
will  host  an  Informix  Corp. 
database,  although  the  com¬ 
pany  may  move  to  IBM’s  DB2. 

Mike  Anderson,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  systems  at 
Home  Depot,  said  the  site  sys¬ 
tem  employs  full  fail-over  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  redundancy  for 
all  hardware,  including  Cisco 
Systems  Inc.  switches. 

The  application  server  soft¬ 
ware  is  Broadvision  Inc.’s  One- 
to-One  4.0,  designed  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  manage  relationships 
with  online  consumers  by 
offering  customizable  content 
to  each  individual. 

Griffin  said  the  company 
plans  to  upgrade  the  site  ag¬ 
gressively,  calling  the  current 
setup  “the  frost  on  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.” 

Object-Oriented 

When  the  addition  of  prod¬ 
uct  sales  requires  the  company 
to  bolt  the  Web  site  to  invento¬ 
ry  and  shipping  systems,  Grif¬ 
fin  said  it  will  rely  on  Java,  the 
Common  Object  Request  Bro¬ 
ker  Architecture  and  messag¬ 
ing  middleware  to  make  the  in¬ 
tegration  successful. 

“We  do  everything  with  ob¬ 
jects  already,  anyway,”  Griffin 
said.  For  example,  a  store  that 
needs  more  merchandise  will 
be  able  to  choose  among  sever¬ 
al  sources  because  the  modu¬ 
lar,  information  technology  in¬ 
frastructure  can  route  the  data 
among  different  distribution 
facilities  within  the  company.  I 


A  company  called  Celera  Genomics  is  in  a  race  to  find  out.  And  they’re 
using  the  only  solution  fast  enough  and  scalable  enough  to  even  try: 


a  complete  end-to-end  solution  based  on  64-bit  AlphaPowered 


technology  from  Compaq.  Celera  chose  our  Alpha  servers  and 


workstations,  plus  software,  networking,  services  and  storage,  to  help 


map  the  3.5  billion  base  pairs  of  DNA  that  comprise  the  human 
genome. What’s  more,  they  plan  to  tap  our  unrivaled  Internet  expertise  to  distribute  their  findings  far 
and  wide.  Why  Compaq?  Because  the  combination  of  our  Tm64  UNIX  and  AlphaServer  technologies 
shaved  two  years  off  their  projected  time-to-solution.  And  because  no  one  else 


offers  proven  high-performance  solutions  that  companies  like  yours  can  implement 


CELERA 


Mapping  the  human  genome — the  ‘'code" 

today.  To  learn  more,  visit  www.compaq.com/64bit  or  call  1-800-AT- COMPAQ.  Their  comptiling  partner;  Compaq. 


COMPAa 


Better  answers: 
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Clinton  Expected  to  Sign  Y2K  Bill 

Liability-limiting  legislation  will  soon 
become  reality,  but  some  doubts  remain 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINSTON 

ONGRESS  approved 
legislation  limiting 
companies’  year 
2000  liability  last 
week,  but  the  bill, 
which  is  expected  to  be  signed 
by  President  Clinton  this  week, 
has  triggered  mixed  reaction 
about  its  fairness  and  need. 

The  final  version  of  the 
much-debated  bill,  the  end  re¬ 
sult  of  several  different  mea¬ 
sures,  sets  a  90-day  cooling-off 
period  before  litigation  can 
commence.  It  also  limits,  with 
some  exceptions,  a  company’s 
damages  to  its  actual  responsi¬ 


bility  —  preventing  plaintiffs 
from  seeking  damages  from 
the  company  with  the  most 
money. 

The  bill  also  makes  it  harder 
for  plaintiffs  to  launch  a  class- 
action  lawsuit,  among  other 
things  (see  Sen.  John  McCain 
column,  page  30). 

The  bill  won  bipartisan  sup¬ 
port  and  was  backed  by  a  large 
coalition  of  trade  association 
groups.  But  doubts  remain. 

Stephen  J.  Humes,  an  attor¬ 
ney  at  Southern  Connecticut 
Gas  Co.  in  Bridgeport,  said 
companies  that  have  ignored 
the  problem,  expecting  federal 
legislation  to  bail  them  out. 


will  benefit  most  from  the  bill. 

“Is  that  fair  to  those  [other 
companies]  that  spent  the 
money  and  invested  the  re¬ 
sources  to  be  ahead  of  the 
curve?”  Humes  asked.  “That’s 
not  a  competitive  business  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem.” 

In  any  event,  companies 
aren’t  going  to  rely  on  the 
courts  for  Y2K  remedies,  in¬ 
formation  technology  profes¬ 
sionals  said. 

Chris  Apgar,  year  2000  proj¬ 
ect  manager  at  Providence 
Health  Plan  in  Beaverton,  Ore., 
which  has  670,000  members, 
worried  about  the  bill’s  impact 
on  smaller  companies  —  those 
without  the  vendor  clout  or  re¬ 
sources  of  his  company. 

The  bill  gives  some  vendors 
“more  breathing  time  to  re¬ 
spond  to  problems,  and  this 


doesn’t  help  the  small  business 
out  there,”  Apgar  said. 

But  proponents  say  the  bill 
doesn’t  replace  a  company’s 
contract  with  a  vendor,  nor 
does  it  prevent  a  company 


Key  provisions  of  the  year  2000 
liability  bill: 

■  Before  suing,  a  plaintiff  must 
give  30  days’  notice  to  a  defen¬ 
dant.  If  the  defendant  responds 
with  a  plan  to  fix  the  problem,  an 
additional  60  days  is  allowed. 

■  The  compromise  bill  preserves 
proportional  liability.  Companies 
will  pay  damages  only  for  what  they 
are  responsible  for.  There  is  one 
exception,  however:  If  the  company 
being  sued  goes  bankrupt  and 
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from  taking  legal  action,  said 
Marc  Pearl,  legal  counsel  for 
the  Information  Technology 
Association  of  America. 

It  does,  however,  require 
plaintiffs  to  do  everything  they 
can  to  mitigate  damages  and 
show  that  they  developed  a 
year  2000  action  plan  that  in¬ 
cluded  contingencies.  I 


can’t  pay  damages,  the  liability  of 
other  companies  in  the  action  may 
increase.  Companies  that  are 
shown  to  be  “bad  actors,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  those  that  have  lied  about 
their  product’s  year  2000  readi¬ 
ness,  also  may  have  to  pay  more. 

■  To  join  a  class-action  lawsuit,  a 
plaintiff  must  show  it  suffered 
some  harm. 

■  The  bill  applies  only  to  year 
2000  failures  that  occur  before 
Jan.  1. 2003.  -  Patrick  Thibodeau 


A  Peek  Inside  the  Liability  Package 


Caldera  Scores 
Points  in  Suit 

Caldera  Systems  Inc.  claimed  a 
preliminary  victory  last  week  in 
its  own  antitrust  battle  with 
Microsoft  Corp.,  when  a  U.S. 
District  Court  rejected  three  mo¬ 
tions  filed  by  Microsoft  seeking 
to  dismiss  portions  of  the  case. 
Caldera  officials  said. 

The  rulings  brought  the  par¬ 
ties  a  step  closer  to  a  trial  slated 
to  start  Jan.  17  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Caldera’s  lawsuit,  filed  in 
1996,  alleges  that  Microsoft 
used  its  monopoly  power  in  the 
desktop  operating  system  mar¬ 
ket  to  crush  the  DR-DOS  oper¬ 
ating  system,  which  Microsoft 
viewed  as  a  competitor  to  its 
MS-DOS. 

In  February,  Microsoft  filed 
nine  motions,  which  asked  the 
court  to  dismiss  portions  of 
Caldera’s  lawsuit  before  the 
case  comes  to  trial. 

The  court  issued  a  written 
order  denying  three  of  Micro¬ 
soft’s  motions  that  had  been  ar¬ 
gued  previously,  said  Bryan 
Sparks,  president  and  CEO  of 
Orem,  Utah-based  Caldera. 

Microsoft  spokesman  Jim 
Cullinan  said  the  company  was 
disappointed  in  last  week’s  rul¬ 
ing  but  added,  “We  believe  we 
have  shown  that  Caldera  does 
not  have  enough  evidence  to 
support  any  of  its  claims." 

-  iOG  News  Service 


Windows  Reigns  as  Antitrust  Trial  Winds  Down 


Users  say  trial  had  little  impact  on  IT 

planning;  some  wonder  if  it  ever  will 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

For  Michael  Smith,  an  informa¬ 
tion  systems  director  at  Upsher- 
Smith  Laboratories  Inc.,  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  antitrust  trial  has 
already  accomplished  some¬ 
thing.  He  said  he  got  curious 
about  the  Linux  operating  sys¬ 
tem  and  took  a  peek  at  it. 

But  that’s  about  as  far  as  he 
will  go  with  Linux,  said  Smith, 
whose  Plymouth,  Minn.-based 
employer  makes  generic  phar¬ 
maceuticals.  He  already  sup¬ 
ports  Windows  3.1,  95  and  NT 
and  said  he  isn’t  eager  to  add 
another  operating  system.  “I 
could  not  imagine  a  world 
more  complicated  than  the  one 
I’m  in  right  now,”  he  said. 

Smith  isn’t  alone.  For  most 
users,  the  nine-month  trial,  at 
which  testimony  ended  last 
month,  has  had  little  impact  on 
their  worlds.  Windows  still 
rules.  For  now,  most  users 
don’t  see  Linux  —  or  any  other 
desktop  alternative  —  as  a  seri¬ 
ous  competitor  to  Microsoft. 

In  defending  itself  against 
the  charge  of  being  a  monopoly, 
Microsoft  constantly  pointed 
to  the  existence  of  rival  net¬ 
work  computers,  Internet  ap¬ 


pliances  and  operating  plat¬ 
forms  —  especially  Linux. 

“I  think  we’re  open  to  alter¬ 
natives,”  said  Joe  Sendrowski, 
IS  director  at  RF  Monolithics 
Inc.,  a  Dallas-based  radio  com¬ 
ponent  maker.  But  the  ques¬ 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


What’s  Left 
At  the  Trial 

Aug.  10:  Microsoft  and  the  government 
present  “findings  of  facts”  -  detailed 
summaries  of  their  respective  cases 

Sept.  21:  Closing  arguments  begin 

Late  1999  to  early  2000:  Verdict  from 
Judge  Thomas  Penfield  Jackson 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

The  U.S.  Federal  Aviation  Ad¬ 
ministration  said  it  met  its  self- 
imposed  deadline  Thursday  on 
its  year  2000  work,  completing 
repairs  and  testing  of  its  65  air- 
traffic  control  systems. 

But  some  airlines  came  in 


tion  for  him  is  the  availability 
of  Microsoft’s  Office  suite  on 
alternative  platforms.  “Excel  is 
the  most  heavily  used  applica¬ 
tion  we’ve  got,”  he  said. 

The  Office  applications  are 
Microsoft’s  “ace  in  the  hole, 
preventing  people  from  bailing 
out  of  a  Windows  environ¬ 
ment,  for  a  while  anyway,” 
Sendrowski  said. 

By  interlocking  its  applica¬ 
tions,  tools  and  operating  sys¬ 
tems,  “Microsoft  carefully  built 
a  fortress  surroimding  itself,” 
said  Dan  Kusnetzky,  an  analyst 
at  International  Data  Corp. 
(IDC)  in  Framingham,  Mass.  Its 
shares  of  the  operating  system 
and  office  suite  markets  are  near 
90%,  according  to  IDC. 

Even  if  users  weren’t  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  proceedings  that 
desktop  alternatives  exist,  some 
vendors  loved  the  attention. 


just  short  of  meeting  the  same 
June  30  deadline,  according  to 
the  Air  Transport  Association 
in  Washington. 

The  trade  association  said 
95%  of  the  108  passenger  and 
cargo  airlines  it  surveyed  — 
representing  nearly  all  of  the 
carriers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 


“We  couldn’t  pay  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising”  the  trial  produced, 
said  Lonn  Johnston,  a  vice 
president  at  Brisbane,  Calif.- 
based  Pacific  Hightech  Inc., 
which  makes  Linux  software 
products  aimed  at  the  server 
market.  But  in  a  Computer- 
world  survey  [News,  May  10], 
users  said  that  if  Microsoft 
loses,  their  preferred  remedy 
would  be  that  PC  makers  be 
freed  to  put  whatever  software 
they  want  on  their  systems. 

Even  a  strong  court  remedy 
won’t  affect  Microsoft’s  grasp, 
said  Danny  Edwards,  program¬ 
ming  manager  at  Hunter  Indus¬ 
tries  Inc.,  in  San  Marcos,  Calif. 
It  won’t  matter  what  operating 
systems  PC  makers  offer  be¬ 
cause  “you  can’t  get  Word  for 
Linux,”  he  said.  I 

MOREONUNE 

For  resources  on  Microsoft  and  antitrust 
issues,  visit  our  Web  site. 


—  had  completed  remediation 
efforts  on  critical  systems,  said 
spokeswoman  Sophie  Bethune. 
All  airlines  expect  to  complete 
Y2K  repairs  by  summer’s  end, 
she  said.  The  group  declined  to 
release  information  about  spe¬ 
cific  airlines. 

The  FAA’s  year  2000  work  is 
being  reviewed  by  the  agency’s 
inspector  general,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  contractor  and  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office. » 


www.com  puterwoiid.conVmore 


FU  All  Done  With  Y2K  Work 


Want  some  straight  answers  about  software?  Do  you  suspect 
that  the  software  experts'  favorable  opinions  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  money  vendors  pay  them? 
Hove  you  ever  wished  for  o  Web  search  engine  that  spidered  only 
software  IT  sites?  One  where  you  could  shore  references,  check 
insider  trading  filings  and  establish  a  profile  where  you  get  the  data 
normalized  to  YOUR  evaluation  criteria?  Free  of  charge?  Welcome  to 
www.KnQwledqeStorm.comr  The  Software  CIA.™ 


Want  to  keep  your  privacy?  Fine.  Want  to  list  yourself  as  a 
reference,  but  only  for  five  inquiries  per  month?  That's  fine,  too. 

Want  to  request  information  from  a  vendor,  and  then  submit  your 
grade  on  that  vendor's  responsiveness?  We'll  aggregate  those  grades 
and  make  them  public. 

You  might  wonder  how  we  make  money.  Simple.  If  you  request 
information  from  a  specific  vendor,  we  make  sure  the  right  sales 
professional  in  the  office  closest  to  you  gets  your  request.  Software 
vendors  pay  us  for  this  service. 

Check  out  our  Web  site.  We  think  you'll  put  it  at  the  top  of  your 
browser's  bookmarks.  And  we  think  you'll  visit  us  often. 
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Cisco  Spends  $435M 
For  Chip  Specialist 


Cisco  Systems  Inc.  has  acquired 
semiconductor  developer  Stratum- 
One  Communications  Inc.  for  about 
S435  million.  Cisco  aims  to  use 
StratumOne’s  technology  to  speed 
up  switches  used  by  carriers.  The 
firms  have  developed  technology  to 
transport  data  at  10G  byte/sec.  for 
operators  of  public  networks. 


Clinton  Eases  Exports 

President  Bill  Clinton  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  plan  to  let  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  export  faster  computers  and 
semiconductors  to  countries  that 
have  trade  restrictions  for  national- 
security  reasons.  U.S.  computer 
makers  called  the  plan  “a  good  first 
step”  but  urged  the  government  to 
work  around  a  six-month  waiting 
period.  The  change  will  require  con¬ 
gressional  approval. 


Feds'  ERP  Use  on  Rise 

Federal  Sources  Inc.,  a  market  re¬ 
searcher  in  McLean,  Va.,  predicts 
that  annual  spending  on  new  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  (ERP)  sys¬ 
tems  by  the  federal  government  will 
rise  to  $3.7  billion  by  2003.  That 
would  be  a  32%  increase  from  the 
$2.8  billion  spent  last  year,  it  said. 


Short  Takes 

SAP  AG’s  venture-capital  unit  last 
week  said  it’s  making  an  unspeci¬ 
fied  equity  investment  in  MARKET- 
FIRST  SOFTWARE  INC.,  a  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  developer  of  Internet- 
based  marketing  software. . . . 
GREAT  PUINS  SOFTWARE  INC.  in 
Fargo,  N.D.,  reported  a  $4.4  million 
profit  for  its  fourth  fiscal  quarter 
ended  May  31.  That  compares  with 
a  year-earlier  loss  of  $1.6  million. 
...  VIA  TECHNOLOGIES  INC.  has 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  buy  NA¬ 
TIONAL  SEMICONDUCTOR  CORP.’s 
Cyrix  x86  microprocessor  business 
for  an  undisclosed  sum.  Via  said  it 
will  continue  to  develop  the  Cyrix 
product  line  and  will  release  more 
details  next  month _ CYBER¬ 

CASH  INC.,  a  maker  of  electronic 
payment  software,  plans  to  acquire 
San  Jose-based  TELLAN  SOFT¬ 
WARE  INC.,  which  produces  pay¬ 
ment  processing  software.  Terms 
weren't  disclosed. 


NEWS 

Microsoft,  Intel  Woo 
Workstation  Users 


NT  savings  cited;  migration  still  a  hurdle 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

BURLINGAME,  CALIF. 

ICROSOFT  CORP. 

and  Intel  Corp. 
officials  last 
week  trotted 
out  several  ex¬ 
amples  of  large  businesses  — 
such  as  Xerox  Corp.  and  Pratt 
&  Whitney  —  that  have  moved 
from  Unix  to  the  Windows  NT 
operating  system. 

At  the  Workstation  Leader¬ 
ship  Forum  sponsored  by  the 
two  desktop  giants  here  last 
week,  the  vendors  also  touted  a 
new  report  from  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  that  predicts  that  world¬ 
wide  revenue  for  NT  will  ex¬ 
ceed  revenue  for  Unix  some 
time  next  year  for  the  first  time 
(see  chart). 

The  NT  Push 

The  event’s  purpose  was 
largely  to  market  to  large  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  the  message  from 
Microsoft  and  Intel  was  clearly 
that  an  NT  migration  should 
be  in  their  future  because  of 
claims  that  it  is  cheaper  than 
Unix  and  can  match  Unix  per¬ 
formance. 

Analysts  say  cost  savings 


from  using  NT  are  significant, 
with  up-front  hardware  half 
the  cost  of  some  Unix  worksta¬ 
tions  and  support  costs  of  up 
to  30%  less. 

But  users,  analysts  and  even 
Microsoft  agreed  the  move  can 
be  tough. 

Korhan  Sevenler,  manager  of 
engineering  systems  at  Xerox 
in  Webster,  N.Y.,  said  Xerox  de¬ 


signers  recently  began  using 
330  Wintel  workstations  on 
NT.  But  even  though  Sevenler 
said  he  is  committed  to  NT  and 
likes  the  ability  to  combine  en¬ 
gineering  and  office  applica¬ 
tions  on  a  single  platform,  he 
described  interoperability  be¬ 
tween  Unix  and  NT  as  “too 
cumbersome.” 

The  transition  required 
more  training  for  his  systems 
staff  than  expected,  he  added. 

Because  of  that  difficulty, 


BankBoston  Traders  Like  NT 


At  BankBoston  Corp.  in  Boston, 
one  financial  trader  couldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  his  new  Windows  NT-based 
workstation  was  working  because 
he  didn’t  see  an  hourglass  icon  on 
his  screen  during  calculations. 

But  the  calculations  were  taking 
place.  The  trader  expected  to  see 
the  icon  he  was  accustomed  to 
seeing  on  his  old  Unix-based  work¬ 
station,  which  had  worked  more 
slowly,  Hemant  Kurande,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  trading-floor  technology  at 
the  bank,  said  in  an  interview  last 
week. 

In  the  past  six  months,  the  bank 
has  switched  300  traders'  Unix 
workstations  to  NT. 

Traders  have  “loved  the  move,” 


which  increased  productivity  and 
eased  user  confusion.  Kurande 
said.  Before,  each  trader  had  four 
desktop  machines;  now  each  has 
five  monitors  for  tracking  money 
exchanges  and  other  woddwide 
trading  markets. 

BankBoston’s  transition  was 
one  of  several  touted  by  Microsoft 
Corp.  and  Intel  Corp.  at  the  Work¬ 
station  Leadership  Forum  in 
Burlingame,  Calif,,  last  week. 

Kurande  said  that  even  with  NT, 
the  bank  will  never  give  up  Unix 
entirely  for  its  large  database  and 
data-processing  complexity  as  well 
as  its  valuable  management  appli¬ 
cations. 

-Matt  Hamblen 


Dell  Lays  Plans  for  Life  Beyond  the  Desktop 


Company  quietly  reorganized  development 
team  to  look  into  new  industry  drivers 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

Michael  Dell  is  adamant  that 
the  PC  market  has  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture.  But  unobtrusively,  Dell 
Computer  Corp.  is  laying  the 
groundwork  for  new  ventures 
that  will  take  the  $20  billion 
company  beyond  the  desktop. 

Four  months  ago,  Dell  quiet¬ 
ly  consolidated  its  engineering 
efforts  in  the  OptiPlex  and  Di¬ 
mension  PC  areas  to  look  at 
technologies  that  are  driving 
the  industry.  The  company’s 
peripheral,  platform  and  soft¬ 
ware  groups  are  looking  into 


storage,  LCDs,  chip  sets  and 
graphics,  according  to  Dell 
spokesman  John  Thompson. 

“You  can  start  thinking 
about  form  and  function  areas” 
now  that  base  performances  of 
PCs  are  solid,  Thompson  said. 
For  example,  all-in-one  PCs, 
one  of  Dell’s  new  development 
areas,  will  combine  large  LCD 
displays  with  a  lightweight 
computer. 

On  other  fronts,  CEO  Dell 
last  month  said  his  company 
will  start  its  own  Internet  ser¬ 
vice  provider  in  the  U.S.  but 


provided  few  details.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  said  it’s  getting  into 
the  online  auction  business. 
And  in  the  next  few  months, 
Dell  plans  to  unveil  new  elec¬ 
tronic  services,  according  to 
Thompson. 

Perceived  Wisdom 

Some  industry  observers 
said  Dell  is  wisely  responding 
to  shrinking  profit  margins 
throughout  the  industry  and 
predictions  of  slowing  PC 
sales. 

The  $170  billion  PC  industry 
“is  doing  well,  but  it’s  a  cyclical 
business.  At  some  point  it  will 
slow,”  said  Wendy  Abram- 
owitz,  an  analyst  at  Argus  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  in  New  York.  Dell 
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JUST  THE  FACTS 


Windows  NT 
vs.  Unix 

■  NT  units  shipped  doubled  from  1996 
to  1999. 

■  NT  global  revenue  will  hit  $6.19 
billion  in  2000,  compared  with  Unix 
revenue  of  $6.07  billion 

■  Annual  growth  for  NT  through  2003 
will  be  20% 


■  Annual  growth  for  Unix  through 
2003  will  be  negative  5% 

SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP.. 
FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 


Microsoft  Chairman  Bill  Gates 
assured  users  in  a  keynote  that 
Microsoft  would  write  soft¬ 
ware  and  support  third-party 
tools  to  help  users  migrate 
gradually. 

Gates  said  Microsoft  will 
continue  to  support  NT  Ser¬ 
vices  for  Unix,  known  as  SFU, 
a  software  tool  that  allows 
users  of  NT  workstations  to 
access  files  on  Unix  systems 
and  lets  Unix  users  access  re¬ 
sources  in  NT  Server.  And  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  licensing  Network 
File  System  software  from  In¬ 
tergraph  Corp.,  which  builds 
interoperability  software. 

Daniel  Minior,  manager  of 
applications  at  Pratt  &  Whit¬ 
ney  in  East  Hartford,  Conn., 
said  the  jet-engine  maker  is 
moving  slowly  to  NT  to  re¬ 
place  some  of  its  4,000  Unix 
workstations.  A  pilot  program 
has  been  successful  in  letting 
30  engineers  adjust  3-D  draw¬ 
ings  of  engines  and  do  virtual 
tours  inside  them,  he  said.  I 


is  already  seeing  its  stock  price 
slump  —  to  $37  per  share  on 
June  30,  down  33%  from  its  $55 
high  in  February. 

Other  industry  watchers 
said  the  Round  Rock,  Texas- 
based  company’s  phenomenal 
growth  rate  won’t  subside  any 
time  soon. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  PC  growth 
left.  The  new  devices  will  tend 
to  be  ‘in-additions-to’  as  op¬ 
posed  to  ‘instead-of  PCs,’  ”  said 
Roger  Kay,  an  analyst  at  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.  (IDC)  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

IDC  reports  that  Dell’s  unit 
shipments  for  U.S.  small  and 
midsize  businesses  grew  53% 
in  this  year’s  first  quarter, 
nearly  five  times  the  industry 
growth  rate.  Dell  now  has  20% 
of  the  U.S.  PC  market,  second 
only  to  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  I 


IF  YOUR  INTERNET  SERVICE  ISN'T 
GUARANTEED,  THERE  ARE  ALWAYS 
OTHER  WAYS  TO  COMMUNICATE. 
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Continued  from  page  1 

Windows 

Licensing 

simplify  licensing  within  the 
next  six  months,  said  Peter 
Boit,  vice  president  of  world¬ 
wide  licensing. 

“We  are  absolutely  aware  of 
customers  wanting  greater 
simplicity  and  consistency”  in 
licensing,  Boit  said. 

A  Computerworld  survey  of 
103  corporate  IT  managers 
found  that  more  than  three 
quarters  want  Microsoft  to  re¬ 
form  its  licensing  policies  (see 
chart,  page  1).  A  majority  of 
them  compare  Microsoft’s 
complexity  and  pricing  unfa¬ 
vorably  with  that  of  other  ven¬ 
dors  of  comparable  products 
(see  chart  at  right). 

Contributing  to  the  com¬ 
plexity  is  that  the  company, 
once  focused  on  clients,  now 
offers  server  products  that 
nevertheless  often  carry  client 
access  charges,  analysts  said. 
Users,  while  not  necessarily 
against  client-side  licenses, 
aren’t  willing  to  pay  for  every 
user  in  their  organization  in 
addition  to  paying  for  every 
server  the  software  runs  on. 

In  the  survey,  44%  said  they 
prefer  client-side  licensing  but 
want  to  pay  only  for  a  set  num¬ 
ber  of  concurrent  users,  rather 
than  a  per-user  charge  for 
everyone  in  the  company.  An¬ 
other  40%  said  they  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  one  license  per 
product  that  covers  the  server 
and  all  users.  Only  6%  of  users 
said  they  favored  licenses  that 
charge  for  every  user. 

Such  usage  rights  are  a  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  problem  with 
Microsoft  licenses,  said  Gart¬ 
ner  Group  Inc.  analyst  Alexa 
Bona.  The  software  maker  has 
long  kept  and  frequently  exer¬ 
cises  the  right  to  unilaterally 
change  usage  rights  that  gov¬ 
ern  how  a  customer  can  use 
the  software. 

The  changes  often  cause 
costs  to  increase,  even  as  the 
price  ostensibly  stays  the 
same,  said  the  London-based 
analyst.  In  the  past.  Bona  said, 
Microsoft  has  increased  costs 
as  its  market  share  has  grown. 
Office  licenses  used  to  include 
home  use,  she  said,  but  now 
they  don't. 

Boit  said  Microsoft  changes 
its  licensing  terms  to  adjust  to 
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License  Renewal 

Users  don't  consider  Microsoft’s 
licensing  policies  to  be  unfair, 
but  they  want  changes: 

Do  you  think  Microsoft’s 
licensing  and  pricing  terms 
are  fair? 


Yes 

55%  ; 

No 

37% 

Don’t  know 

3% 

How  does  Microsoft’s  policy 
compare  with  other  vendors? 


?  # 


More  difficult 

53%  . 

Same 

41%  ' 

Less  difficult 

6%  " 

How  does  Microsoft’s 
licensing  prices  compare 
with  other  vendors? 

;  Higher 
Same 


'  Lower 

Base:  Survey  of  103  IT  managers 
who  use  Windows  NT  Server 


50% 

36% 

7% 


how  people  use  software,  not 
to  extract  more  money. 

Yet,  in  the  Computerworld 
survey,  48%  of  those  polled 
said  their  per-user  costs  have 
risen  in  the  past  year,  and  71% 
of  them  said  the  increase  was 
the  result  of  changes  in  the  li¬ 
censing  model.  Users  able  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  the  in¬ 
crease  gave  numbers  ranging 
from  a  few  percentage  points 
to  as  much  as  500%. 

At  gum  giant  Wm.  "Wrigley 
Jr.  Co.  in  Chicago,  Microsoft 
products  are  beginning  to 
make  inroads,  but  licensing  has 
struck  the  company  as  some¬ 
what  confusing  and  expensive. 
A  decision  to  adopt  Windows 
2000  will  be  based  at  least  in 
part  on  costs,  said  audit  super¬ 
visor  Jerry  Kristoff. 

Home  Shopping  Network 
Inc.  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  is 
satisfied  with  the  terms  it  ne¬ 
gotiated,  said  CIO  David 
Aldridge.  But  he  said  the 
progress  the  company  can 
make  is  ultimately  limited  by 
the  lack  of  real  choice  in  the 
market  for  many  of  Microsoft’s 
products.  The  act  of  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  Microsoft,  therefore, 
is  constrained  by  their  lever¬ 
age.  “You  negotiate,  but  [nego¬ 
tiate]  is  kind  of  in  quotation 
marks,”  he  said.  I 

MOREONLINE 

For  resources  related  to  Windows  2000 
and  software  licensing,  visit  our  Web  site. 
www.cofnputerwof1d.com/more 


Crackers  Used  Known 
Weakness  on  Fed  Sites 


Lessons  learned:  Spot  holes,  patch  quickly 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 
AND  KATHLEEN  OHLSON 

OMPUTER  SECURI¬ 
TY  analysts  said 
crackers  who 
broke  into  three 
federal  Web  sites 
last  week  exploited  well- 
known  security  holes  for 
which  patches  were  previously 
available. 

The  break-ins  occurred  at 
Web  sites  run  by  the  U.S.  Army, 
NASA  and  the  National  Ocean¬ 
ic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis¬ 
tration  (NOAA). 

Eric  Schetina,  chief  technol¬ 
ogy  officer  at  IFsec,  a  security 
consulting  firm  in  New  York, 
said  that  although  few  people 
were  affected  by  the  attacks, 
consumer  confidence  in  online 


services  was  hurt. 

E-commerce  sites  can  learn 
from  the  government  attacks 
by  keeping  up  with  the  latest 
exploits  and  rapidly  installing 
patches,  said  Jacob  Carlson,  an 
IFsec  consultant. 

Pentagon  spokesman  Jim 
Stueve  said  the  attack  on  the 
Army  site  defaced  the  home 
page  but  didn’t  compromise 
military  data.  Stueve  said  offi¬ 
cials  don’t  know  how  intruders 
gained  access,  but  they  are  in¬ 
vestigating  the  site’s  ColdFu¬ 
sion  software  from  Allaire 
Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Earlier  this  year,  Allaire  is¬ 
sued  bulletins  warning  that 
some  sample  files  shipped 
with  ColdFusion  let  attackers 
modify  files  or  get  programs  to 


run  on  a  Web  server. 

Weld  Pond,  a  security  ana¬ 
lyst  at  LOpht  Heavy  Industries, 
a  group  of  security  consultants 
in  Boston,  said  he  warned  the 
Army  webmaster  two  months 
ago  that  the  server  was  vulner¬ 
able.  Pond  said  the  Army  fixed 
the  problem  on  one  machine, 
www2.army.mil,  but  failed  to 
fix  other  machines  in  the  clus¬ 
ter  that  was  attacked. 

Carlson  said  a  group  of 
crackers  named  Global  Hell, 
who  have  been  pursued  by  the 
FBI,  claimed  responsibility  for 
the  Army  hack.  He  said  the 
NASA  site  was  compromised 
by  another  Global  Hell  mem¬ 
ber  using  a  2-year-old  exploit 
of  Sendmail  8.6.  It’s  unclear 
what  exploit  knocked  over  the 
NOAA  site,  but  it  was  also  a 
relatively  unsophisticated  at¬ 
tack,  Carlson  said.  I 


HP  Net  Push  Forces  Interex 
User  6roup  to  Expand  Focus 

Pace  of  technology  overwhelms  some  groups 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VI JAYAN 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  frantic 
Internet  push  is  forcing  its 
hardware-oriented  Interex 
user  group  to  transform  itself 
—  or  risk  losing  the  HP  funds 
that  have  sustained  it  for  so 
long. 

After  25  years  of  providing  a 
forum  mainly  for  users  of  HP’s 
Unix  and  HP  3000  hardware 
platforms,  Interex  is  being 
forced  to  recast  itself  as  an 
organization  with  broader  in¬ 
terests,  ranging  from  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  (ERP) 
applications  to  the  Linux  oper¬ 
ating  system. 

When  the  group  gathers  for 
its  annual  meeting  in  mid- 
August  in  San  Francisco,  the 
event  will  feature  several  new 
programs  like  ERP  World  ’99, 
an  E-Services  Summit,  an  In¬ 
ternet  Application  Service 
Provider  Forum  and  a  Linux 
Summit. 

“The  Interex/HP  relation¬ 


ship  is  undergoing  change,  in 
large  part  because  of  HP’s  de¬ 
cision  to  shift  its  focus  away 
from  hardware-only  sales,” 
said  Rick  Saunders,  chairman 
of  Interex.  Interex  has  adopted 
“a  broader  mission”  that  also 
embraces  Internet  IT  profes¬ 
sionals,  he  said. 

Funding  Gets  Redirected 

One  senior  Interex  member, 
who  requested  anonymity,  said 
much  of  the  co-marketing 
funds  that  HP  used  to  give  to 
third-party  vendors  support¬ 
ing  its  hardware  products  are 
being  rechanneled  to  its  new 
Internet  partners. 

So  hardware  partners  that 
bought  exhibitor  space  or 
sponsored  events  at  past  In¬ 
terex  shows  may  no  longer 
have  HP’s  co- marketing  dollars 
to  participate,  the  source  said. 
Even  so,  HP  World  ’99  will 
have  more  vendors  exhibiting 
and  participating  than  ever  be¬ 


fore  because  of  HP’s  broader 
focus,  Saunders  said. 

An  HP  spokeswoman  said  it 
was  accurate  that  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  relationship  with  Interex 
was  changing  as  a  result  of 
HP’s  Internet  focus  but  refused 
to  comment  further. 

The  changes  at  Interex  come 
at  a  time  when  other  long¬ 
standing  groups  are  also  trans¬ 
forming  themselves.  The  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Computer  User 
Society  (DECUS)  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Tandem  User  Group  are 
considering  a  merger  [News, 
May  31]. 

“The  pace  of  technology 
change  is  beginning  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  user  groups’  ability 
to  keep  up  with  it,”  said 
Jeff  Killeen,  a  member  of  the 
DECUS  board  of  directors. 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.’s  In¬ 
ternet  push,  for  instance,  “will 
require  a  complete  refocusing 
of  what  we  offer”  over  the  next 
two  years,  he  said. 

Dwindling  membership 
pushed  Guide  International 
Inc.  —  an  influential  main¬ 
frame  user  group  —  to  reorga¬ 
nize  itself  last  year.  The  group 
will  now  focus  on  IT  manage¬ 
ment  issues,  like  Internet¬ 
enabling  legacy  applications, 
said  Ron  Higgins,  Guide  Inter¬ 
national’s  president.  I 


A  SPOONFUL 
A  DAY  ► 


When  it  comes  to  absolute  cross-platform  data  protection,  turn  to  the  relief  nine  out  of  10  network  managers  prefer:  Backup  Exec  for  Windows  NT.  Not  only  is  it  100%  Microsoft  compatible 
this  latest  release  features  enhanced  Exchange/SQL  server  agents  including  individual  mailbox  and  table  protection.  Proven.  Reliable.  Stress  now  comes  with  an  antidote,  Backup  Exec  7.2 
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If  that’s  okay 
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With  Micros^iSffice  20^  no  k 

scattered  in  e-mails  or  sifting  through  multiple  vers| 

easy  for  users  to  create  team  intranets  Inhere  they  canrconsolldate  all  their  best  ideas  and 
post  key  documents.  It  also  gives  team^the  ability  to  have  tn-line  discussions  within  those 
documents.  Plus,  it  allows  you  to  easily  convert  ordinary  file  servers  Into  Web  servers,  giving 
you  better  indexing  capabilities  and  reducing  the  problem  of  outdated  data;  in  multiple 
locations.  So  even  while  users  are  collaborltong  more,  yoi/||  have  greater 

/ 

your  intranet  to  life,  go  to  www.microsof 
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Help  teams  consolidate  their  best  ideas  and  post  key  documents  to  an  intranet  site 
Easily  turn  ordinary  file  servers  into  Web-based,  team  collaboration  platforms 
Enable  team  members  to  be  automatically  notified  by  e-mail  about  project  changes 
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AltaVista  Stake  Sold 
To  CMGI  for  $2.3B 


Compaq  cedes  control  of  'Internet  gem'; 
CMGI  plans  ties  to  other  Web  investments 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

Compaq:s  deal  last 
week  to  transfer 
majority  owner¬ 
ship  of  the 
AltaVista.com 

search  engine  to  CMGI  Inc. 
should  benefit  the  parties 
involved,  but  some  observers 
say  Compaq  gave  up  a  real 
Internet  asset. 

CMGI,  an  Andover,  Mass.- 
based  investment  firm  with  an¬ 
nual  revenue  topping  $100  mil¬ 
lion,  helps  develop  and  operate 
Internet  and  direct  marketing 
companies.  Its  $2.3  billion  pur¬ 
chase  gives  it  an  83%  majority 
stake  in  the  AltaVista  enter¬ 
prise. 

Former  owner  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  will  own  the 
remaining  portion  while  gain¬ 
ing  a  seat  on  CMGI’s  board 


of  directors  and  a  16%  stake 
in  CMGI. 

The  two  companies  said 
they  will  also  collaborate  on 
unspecified  Internet  re¬ 
search  and  technology 
that  will  be  one  of  the 
cornerstones  to  Com¬ 
paq’s  future  online  di¬ 
rect  sales  efforts. 

And  CMGI  CEO  Dave 
Wetherell  said  AltaVista 
would  use  Compaq’s 
technology  and  CMGI’s 
Internet  sites  to  appeal 
to  both  consumers  and 
business  users. 

Among  CMGFs  hold¬ 
ings  is  a  20%  share  of 
search  portal  Lycos  Inc. 

Before  the  AltaVista 
purchase,  CMGI  was  facing 
potential  tax  classification  and 
government  regulation  as  a 


mutual-fund  company  because 
of  its  widespread  investments. 
But  a  majority  stake  in  Alta¬ 
Vista  removes  that  problem. 

Several  analysts  considered 
AltaVista  a  true  Internet  gem, 
but  site  development  had  be¬ 
gun  to  languish  behind  rivals’ 
—  such  as  Yahoo  Inc.  and 


ROD  SCHROCK,  AltaVista’s  CEO,  sees  a  clearer 
future  in  a  CMGI’s  partnership  with  Compaq 


Go.com  —  moves  into  the 
online  portal  realm. 

“To  run  AltaVista  the  right 


way  requires  a  set  of  skills 
Compaq  doesn’t  seem  to  pos¬ 
sess,”  said  James  Meyer,  an 
analyst  at  Janney  Montgomery 
Scott  Inc.,  a  Philadelphia  in¬ 
vestment  firm.  “The  people 
who  successfully  run  [Inter¬ 
net]  businesses  don’t  come  out 
of  the  traditional  Compaq-type 
world.” 

But  Art  Russell,  an  analyst  at 
Edward  Jones  &  Co.,  a  St.  Louis 
investment  firm,  said  AltaVista 
can  still  be  a  vital  part  of  Com¬ 
paq’s  online  sales,  customer 
service  and  Internet  branding 
efforts  by  promoting  Compaq 
links  and  after-sales  services. 

The  sale  came  just  as 
AltaVista  unveiled  more 
than  20  new  Web  site 
features.  The  site  now 
includes  multimedia 
search  capabilities,  a 
“freshness  guarantee” 
for  search  results  and  a 
minisearch  tool  that  lets 
users  check  stock  quotes 
and  other  news  tidbits 
without  clicking  outside 
the  page. 

After  almost  a  week 
of  takeover  talks  with 
CMGI,  Rod  Schrock, 
AltaVista’s  CEO,  said 
the  Compaq  deal  will 
provide  AltaVista  with  a  clear¬ 
er  future.  I 


that 


IBM  Reportedly  in  Talks  to  Acquire  Sequent 


Other  option:  IBM 
could  license  key 
server  technology 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 
AND  STACY  COLLETT 

IBM  could  accelerate  its  move 
to  the  market  for  highly  scal¬ 
able  Intel  Corp.  servers  by  ac¬ 
quiring  hardware  maker  Se¬ 
quent  Computer  Systems  Inc. 

But  there’s  little  reason  for 
IBM  to  buy  Sequent  outright  to 
do  that,  even  with  rumors  of 
merger  talks  last  week,  ana¬ 
lysts  said. 

Instead,  IBM  could  achieve 
the  same  result  by  simply 
licensing  and  reselling  such 
technology  under  a  manufac¬ 
turing  agreement  with  Beaver¬ 
ton,  Ore.-based  Sequent,  ana¬ 
lysts  said. 

“Sequent  doesn’t  have  a 
problem  [licensing]  its  tech¬ 
nology  to  other  manufactur¬ 


ers,”  said  Rich  Partridge,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  D.  H.  Brown  Associates 
Inc.  in  Port  Chester,  N.Y.  “So 
I’m  not  sure  why  IBM  would 
think  the  only  way  to  get  the 
technology  is  to  buy  Sequent.” 

Sequent  refused  to  comment 
on  acquisition  talks  reported  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  IBM 
didn’t  return  calls. 

Server  Market 

But  if  such  an  acquisition  is 
in  the  works,  it’s  probably  be¬ 
ing  driven  by  IBM’s  bid  to  posi¬ 
tion  itself  better  in  a  still- 
emerging  market  for  very  large 
commercial  Intel  Corp.  servers 
running  Unix,  Partridge  said. 
The  overall  market  for  such 
high-end  servers  at  $2.7  billion, 
according  to  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  is  still  relatively  small. 

The  $784  million  Sequent 
has  carved  a  high-end  niche  for 
itself  by  building  large  servers 
—  its  highest-end  system  sup¬ 
ports  256  processors  —  with 


relatively  inexpensive  Intel 
hardware. 

Sequent  was  among  the  first 
to  aimounce  symmetrical  mul¬ 
tiprocessing  servers  back  in 
1984  and  was  later  among  the 
first  to  announce  servers  based 


I’m  not  sure 
why  IBM  would 
think  the  only 
way  to  get  the 
technology 
is  to  buy 
Sequent. 

RICH  PARTRIDGE. 

ANALYST, 

D.  H.  BROWN  ASSOCIATES  INC. 


on  the  even  more  scalable 
Non-Uniform  Memory  Access 
architectures.  But  the  lack  of 
widespread  support  for  its 
Dynix  PTX  operating  system 
has  hurt  its  ability  to  compete 
in  the  Unix  market. 

The  Sequent  systems,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  IA-64  systems 
start  shipping,  would  give  IBM 
a  ready-made  high-end  Intel 
platform  for  running  its  64-bit 
Monterey  Unix  version  when 
that  becomes  available  by  early 
next  year. 

Working  With  IBM 

Monterey,  which  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  for  Intel’s  IA-64  archi¬ 
tecture,  merges  IBM’s  AIX 
Unix  with  The  Santa  Cruz  Op¬ 
eration  Inc.’s  UnixWare  and 
Sequent’s  Dynix. 

“With  systems  the  size  of 
what  Sequent’s  selling,  you 
would  expect  [end  users]  are 
large  manufacturers,  people 
running  data  mines  and  other 
high-end  applications,”  said 
Jim  Williamson,  an  analyst  at 
IDC.  “But  I  doubt  it’s  anyone 
IBM  hasn’t  worked  with  at  one 
time  or  another.”  I 


Manugistics’ 
CEO  Focuses 
On  Future 


Two  weeks  ago,  struggling 
Manugistics  Group  Inc.  broke 
a  string  of  four  straight  quar¬ 
terly  losses  by  reporting  a  slim 
$389,000  profit  for  its  first  fis¬ 
cal  quarter  ended  May  31. 

Last  week,  new  CEO  Gregory 
Owens,  39,  who  was  hired  away 
from  Andersen 
Consulting  in  late 
April’  spoke  with 
Computerworld 
senior  editor 
Craig  Stedman 
about  his  plans  for  the 


Rockville,  Md.-based  vendor  of 
supply-chain  planning  software. 


Q:  Do  you  expect  to  stay  profitable? 

A;  We  need  to  be  a  profitable 
company.  The  second-quarter 
[sales]  pipeline  looks  signifi¬ 
cantly  better  than  it  did  in  the 
first  quarter  . . .  but  I’m  not  at 
the  point  that  I  can  guarantee 
it.  It’s  too  early  in  my  tenure  to 
go  out  on  a  limb  like  that. 


Q:  What  does  Manugistics  need  to 
do  better? 

A:  I’ve  reprior¬ 
itized  what 
we’re  spending 
on  in  research 
and  develop¬ 
ment  [to  focus 
on  things  such 
as  collaborative 
planning].  .  .  . 

And  our  sales 
and  marketing 
organization 
wasn’t  world- 
class.  We’d 
been  working  on  the  [collabo¬ 
rative  planning  tools]  for  18 
months,  and  nobody  knew 
about  them. 


OWENS:  “best  as 
a  stand-alone 
company” 


i 


Q:  Does  Manugistics  plan  to  revisit 
its  earlier  search  for  a  buyer? 

A:  I’m  not  in  this  for  the  short 
term.  If  I  was.  I’d  maximize 
profits,  dress  it  up  and  go  to  sell 
it.  But  I  think  this  is  best  posi¬ 
tioned  as  a  stand-alone  company. 

Q  Are  any  more  layoffs  likely  be¬ 
yond  the  cuts  made  before  you 
were  hired? 

A:  We  will  make  no  further  re¬ 
ductions.  We  have  over  50  po¬ 
sitions  we’re  trying  to  [fill].  I 
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Eat.  Retrieve  things.  Facilitate  work  on  chew  toy. 


"If  only  there  was  software  that  could  help." 


“Retrieve?!” 

I’m  a  retrieving  machine. 
Sticks.  Balls.  Small  cats 
Oust  kidding). 


So  man\-  things  to  do,  So  little  time.  In  IT,  there’s  always  a  list  to  complete. 
That’s  wh\’  we  de\  eloped  Seagate  Info’^^'l  It  helps  e\'er\’one  in  your  organization  ^ 
access,  anahze,  report  and  share  information.  It’s  web  ready  and  easy  to  // 
manage  from  10  to  100,000  users.  .And  we're  gis’ing  your  company  a  50  user  T'y_ 
copv  of  Seagate  Info  7  free  -  no  catch,  the  real  thing.  W’hen  it  pros’es  what  it  y.- 
Cart  do,  we’ll  happily  selU-Ou  more.  It’ll  keep  your  list  down.  That’s  down,  boy.  \ 

Access.  Analyze.  Report.  Share.  www.fetchseagate.com 
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Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?* 


Microsoft 


e  reports  for  me?” 


By  using  Microsoft®  Office  2000  with  Microsoft  SQL  Server™  7.0, 
many  data  access  and  manipulation  chores  that  you  now  perform 
can  be  handled  by  your  users  instead.  That’s  because  with  SQL 
Server  7.0v  you  can  give  users  controlled  access  and  let  them  use 
familiar  tools  in  Microsoft  Excel  to  create  their  own  custom  reports. 
And  let  tl|em  perform  multidimensional  analysis  on  volumes  of  data 
that  normally  would  be  too  large  to  handle  from 
the  desktop.  All  of  which  means  that  they  get  the 
information  they  need  to  make  faster  and  better 
decisions,  while  you  remain  free  to  focus  on  more 


critical: tasks.  For  the  power  to  help  users  help 

I 

them^lves,  visit  www.microsoft.com/SQL/ 


WWr70 


Now  with  SQL  Server  7.0  and  Office  2 


•  Use  built-in  OLAP  Services  to  let  users  do  multidimensional  analysis. 

•  Give  users  the  ability  to  easily  manipulate  gigabytes  of  data  using  Excel. 

•  Link  Office  Web  components  to  give  users  dynamic  views  from  their  browser. 


O  1999  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  ar>d  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  councnes. 
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Net  Managers  Battle 
Online  Trading  Boom 

Employee  productivity  takes  a  hit  from 
lengthy  visits  to  Web  stock  trading  sites 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

ORNOGRAPHY,  check. 
Online  auctions, 
check.  Sports  sites, 
check.  MIS  director 
Jeff  LePage  thought 
his  company’s  network  was  in¬ 
sulated  from  the  Internet  sites 
that  typically  lure  employees 
away  from  their  work. 

Those  activities  are  policed 
and  in  some  cases  blocked 
with  monitoring  software  be¬ 
cause  the  company  policy  at 
American  Fast  Freight  Inc.  in 
Seattle  clearly  states  that  any 
online  activity  “not  specifical¬ 
ly  and  exclusively  work  relat¬ 
ed”  is  prohibited. 

So  imagine  LePage’s  sur¬ 
prise  when  a  new  culprit 
emerged:  He  recently  discov¬ 
ered  that  one  employee  had 
visited  a  stock-monitoring 
Web  site  186  times  during  a  12- 
day  period.  “We’ve  been  bit¬ 
ten”  by  the  online  investing 
bug,  LePage  said.  He  isn’t 
alone. 

According  to  a  study  by 
SurfWatch  Software,  a  division 
of  Spyglass  Inc.  in  Los  Gatos, 
Calif.,  investment  sites  are  now 
second  only  to  general  news  as 
the  Web  addresses  most  visit¬ 
ed  by  people  at  work  —  knock¬ 
ing  out  the  pornography,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  sports  sites  that 
dominated  the  first  quarter  of 

1998. 

The  stock  market  boom  and 
the  day-trading  frenzy  at  Web 
sites  such  as  ETrade.com  and 
Schwab.com  have  created  a 
form  of  recreational  surfing 
that  hits  employers  especially 
hard.  The  best  time  to  trade  is 
during  business  hours,  and 
that  means  greater  demands 
on  a  company’s  network  band¬ 
width  and  resources,  as  well  a 
substantial  productivity  hit. 

The  amount  of  time  that  at- 
work  visitors  spent  on  the  top 
10  financial  Web  sites  in¬ 
creased  nearly  60%  on  average 
from  December  1998  to  March 

1999,  according  to  Media 
Metrix  Inc.,  a  New  York  com¬ 
pany  that  monitors  Internet 


traffic.  For  instance,  at-work 
Internet  users  spent  an  average 
of  4.4  hours  during  the  month 
of  March  at  an  investment  hub 
called  Stocksite.com  —  a  166% 
increase  since  December,  the 
report  said. 

Yet  few  companies  have 
written  Internet  usage  policies 
that  specifically  prohibit  on¬ 
line  investing. 

A  Computerworld  survey  of 
102  network  administrators 
found  that  55%  noticed  em¬ 
ployees  trading  stocks  or  visit¬ 
ing  investment  sites  during 
work  hours.  Only  40%  of  the 


companies  had  written  poli¬ 
cies  that  prohibit  specific  on¬ 
line  activities,  and  only  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  those  policies  mentioned 
online  trading.  And  just  8%  of 
companies  block  access  to  in¬ 
vestment  Web  sites,  the  survey 
found. 

Who  Pays? 

Online  investing  is  a  special 
problem  for  companies  that 
bill  clients  by  the  hour,  such  as 
the  law  firm  Epstein,  Becker  & 
Green  PC  in  New  York.  Em¬ 
ployees  may  be  spending 
hours  trading  stocks  and 
charging  that  time  to  a  client. 
“It’s  something  that  we’ll  be 


dealing  with  more  and  more,” 
said  David  Kroening,  assistant 
director  of  technology  and  op¬ 
erations. 

The  firm  uses  software  from 
Kirkland,  Wash.-based  Con¬ 
tent  Technologies  Inc.,  which 
scans  Web  pages  and  blocks 
employees  from  opening  exe¬ 
cutable  files.  That  means  em¬ 
ployees  can  check  out  the  price 
of  a  stock  but  can’t  place  an  or¬ 
der.  “They’re  probably  just 
turning  around  and  picking  up 
the  phone”  to  make  a  trade, 
Kroening  acknowledged. 

But  employees  increasingly 
are  demanding  access  to  now- 
blocked  sites  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  he  said.  When  that  In¬ 
ternet  floodgate  opens,  online 
trading  will  increase,  and  so 
will  Kroen- 
ing’s  monitor¬ 
ing. 

Some  online 
investment  ac¬ 
tivity  occurs 
under  the  ra¬ 
dar  of  even 
vigilant  net¬ 
work  man¬ 
agers,  because 
seemingly  in¬ 
nocuous  Web 
sites  such  as 
MyYahoo.com 
let  users  set 
up  customized 
stock  news 
and  portfolio 
tracking  pag¬ 
es.  “They  re¬ 
quire  a  cookie 
to  see  what  an 
individual  is 
doing,”  LePage  said.  ’’You 
would  even  have  to  do  a  spot 
check  on  the  person’s  comput¬ 
er  to  see  what  the  activity  actu¬ 
ally  is.” 

Kroening  said  there  isn’t 
much  he  can  do  to  monitor 
those  “personal  pages,”  but  if 
he  notices  someone  generally 
using  the  Web  a  lot,  he  will  no¬ 
tify  the  employee’s  manager. 
“It’s  more  of  a  personnel  issue 
now”  than  a  technical  one,  he 
said. 

Unlike  online  pornography, 
employee  stock  trading  doesn’t 
put  the  company  in  jeopardy 
for  lawsuits.  So  companies  are 
more  likely  to  try  to  limit  on¬ 


line  investing  to  some  accept¬ 
able  level  than  to  try  to  stamp 
it  out  entirely. 

Cellular  One  in  San  Erancis- 
co,  which  has  had  episodes  of 
employees  visiting  investment 
sites,  developed  a  rule  of 
thumb  for  determining  how 
much  is  too  much.  An  employ¬ 
ee  spending  30  to  40  minutes 
per  day  on  recreational  brows¬ 
ing  will  probably  show  up  on  a 
list  of  Internet  abusers,  said 
Eric  Fermon,  senior  informa¬ 
tion  network  specialist.  The 
company  can  then  choose  to 
cut  off  an  employee’s  access  to 
the  Internet. 

The  company  uses  Surf- 
Watch  software  that  can  be  set 
to  allow  visits  to  stock  sites 
only  during  lunchtime  and  out¬ 
side  normal  office  hours,  Fer¬ 
mon  said,  “but  we  haven’t 
tuned  it  to  that  pitch  yet.” 

Pull  Out  the  Policy 

Even  companies  with  an  In¬ 
ternet  usage  policy  may  not 
have  updated  it  to  cover  the 
surge  in  online  stock  trading. 

At  electronics  company  Hel- 
la  North  America  Inc.  in  Flora, 
Ill.,  online  trading  is  starting  to 
show  up  on  network  logs. 
“There  have  been  instances 
where  people  spend  up  to  two 
hours  in  one  setting  doing  stuff 
like  this,”  said  Dustin  Hackney, 
network  administrator.  Hella’s 
Internet  policy  states  that 
browsers  should  be  used  only 
for  business  purposes  and  only 
during  business  hours,  but  it 
doesn’t  specifically  prohibit 
online  investing. 

Experts  said  it’s  time  for 
companies  to  drag  out  their  In¬ 
ternet  policy  and  specifically 
include  a  limit  on  personal  in¬ 
vestment  activity.  “If  there’s 
not  a  policy,  there’s  going  to  be 
an  argument,”  said  Peter  Ker¬ 
shaw,  president  of  Content 
Technologies. 

Since  the  online  trading  inci¬ 
dent  at  American  Fast  Freight, 
the  company  has  amended  its 
Internet  usage  policy  to  specif¬ 
ically  prohibit  use  of  online  in¬ 
vesting  sites  during  work 
hours  —  except  for  lunchtime. 

“In  all  honesty,  no  one  said 
on  the  front  end  that  he  was 
not  supposed  to  do  this,”  Le¬ 
Page  said,  referring  to  the  em¬ 
ployee  who  went  on  a  12-day 
stock-watching  binge.  “And 
you  can’t  really  penalize  some¬ 
one  for  that  if  they  don’t  know. 
But  a  level  of  common  sense 
would  dictate  this  probably  is¬ 
n’t  appropriate.”  I 
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BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

A  new  set  of  Web-based  ser¬ 
vices  from  Sunnyvale,  Calif.- 
based  (a)pos.com  Inc.  would 
give  retailers  the  ability  to  ad¬ 
vertise  to  customers  shopping 
at  stores  and  gather  data  about 
them  while  they  wait  in  line. 
But  some  retailers  said  they 
would  rather  not  outsource 
those  services. 

Along  with  several  partners, 
@pos.com  plans  to  deliver 
Web-based  content  such  as 
surveys  and  advertisements 
directly  to  its  terminals  at  the 
checkout  counter,  said  @pos. 
com  CEO  Aziz  Valliani.  The 
surveys  would  gather  cus¬ 
tomer  feedback  and  data  for 
the  retailer,  and  the  advertise¬ 
ments  would  target  the  indi¬ 
vidual  shopper  based  on  per¬ 
sonal  data. 

Another  Web-based  service, 
ReceiptCity.com,  would  store 
receipts  and  electronically 
captured  signatures  online  for 
shoppers  and  retailers  who 
would  rather  not  store  papers 
on  their  own.  The  site  would 
also  facilitate  returns. 

A  Powerful  Weapon 

Analyst  Donald  Bellomy  at 
Aberdeen  Group  Inc.  in  Boston 
said  combining  online  content 
such  as  ads  and  surveys  with 
in-store  customer  service  is  a 
powerful  weapon  for  retailers 
competing  with  Internet-only 
merchants. 

Cincinnati-based  Federated 
Department  Stores  Inc.  is 
completing  the  deployment  of 
more  than  30,000  terminals 
from  (a)pos.com  and  is  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  concept  of  en¬ 
gaging  shoppers  in  the  check¬ 
out  line,  said  Steve  Stockett, 
senior  vice  president  of  store 
systems. 

But  the  retailer  would  rather 
manage  the  content  in-house 
than  cede  control  to  outside 
sources  who  may  not  be  able  to 
tailor  it  as  well,  Stockett  said. 

Federated  already  keeps 
electronic  copies  of  receipts, 
he  added. 


Trouble  Spots 


Using  the  terminals,  which 
are  earlier  versions  than  the 
ones  (a)pos.com  will  sell  with 
its  services.  Federated  has 
experimented  with  delivering 
content  to  customers  at  the 
checkout  stand  and  found  a 
few  problems  that  need  to  be 
ironed  out,  Stockett  said. 


The  content  presentation 
must  be  completed  before  the 
average  transaction  of  about 
60  seconds  goes  by  or  it  will 


slow  down  the  line. 

Another  problem  that  clerks 
have  had  trouble  solving  is  the 
fact  that  customers  often  don’t 


approach  a  sales  kiosk  where 
the  terminals  are  located. 

But  at  Filene’s  Basement,  a 
Wellesley,  Mass.-based  dis¬ 
count  clothier,  the  idea  of  re¬ 
ceiving  advertising  developed 
by  (a)pos.com  and  its  partners 


would  save  time  and  resources, 
said  CIO  John  King. 

“Our  core  competence  is  off- 
price  retailing,”  King  said.  “We 
shouldn’t  be  developing  point- 
of-sale  systems.  We  should  rely 
on  other  people.”  ► 
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Next-Day  Settlement 
A  Bear  for  Wall  St.  IT 

Shifts  from  batch  systems  to  real-time  trades 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

MAGINE  THE  challenge  of 
having  to  create  a  global 
network  that  processes 
millions  of  transactions 
instantly,  must  interface 
with  thousands  of  companies 
and  can’t  afford  to  crash. 

That’s  what  the 
securities  industry 
is  up  against  as  it 
faces  a  mandate  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  set¬ 
tle  all  trades  within 
24  hours,  by  mid- 
2002.  The  effort, 
known  as  T+1,  is  a 
bear  for  Wall  Street 
firms  that  have  his¬ 
torically  used  main¬ 
frame-based  batch 
processing  systems 
to  clear  and  settle 
transactions. 

As  a  result  of  the  SEC  plan, 
brokerages  will  instead  have  to 
move  to  a  real-time  clearing 
and  settlement  system.  That 
means  a  firm  like  Paine  Webber 
Inc.  will  have  to  execute  a 
block  of  trades  for,  say,  100,000 
shares  of  Cisco  Systems  Inc., 
route  them  to  a  clearinghouse 
and  have  them  settled  within 
24  hours  instead  of  the  72 
hours  that  it  takes  today. 

Internet  Figures  in  Future 


chief  operating  officer  of  De¬ 
pository  Trust  Co.,  a  central  se¬ 
curities  repository  in  New 
York  where  stock  and  bond 
certificates  are  exchanged. 

The  effort  will  require  bro¬ 
kerages  and  other  players  to 
“completely  re-engineer”  all 
of  their  trading 
processes  as  well  as 
their  underlying  in¬ 
frastructures,  Dirks 
said.  Trade  groups 
such  as  the  Securi¬ 
ties  Industry  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  form¬ 
ing  working  groups 
of  different  firms 
to  brainstorm  on 
how  to  attack  these 
issues. 

Compared  with 
an  industrywide  ef¬ 
fort  in  1995  to  shift 
from  five-day  (T+5) 
to  three-day  processing  (T+3), 
T+1  “is  like  night  and  day,” 
Dirks  said. 

For  example,  under  the  cur¬ 
rent  structure,  most  “buy-side 
fu-ms,”  or  those  that  focus  on 
accumulating  stocks  and  other 
financial  instruments,  left 
clearing  and  settlements  up  to 


custodians  and  banks.  But  with 
a  smaller  window  under  T+1, 
buy-side  firms  “will  have  to  be 
connected  [online]  to  get  those 
transactions  cleared,”  Dirks 
said. 

One  initiative  that  would 
help  support  T+1  is  what  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  industry  as 


Urges  businesses 
to  do  more  to  recruit 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

The  U.S.  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  last  week  warned  that  the 
U.S.  is  facing  a  huge  demand 
for  new  IT  workers,  and  it 
urged  businesses  to  do  more  to 
train  and  encourage  people  to 
pursue  high-tech  careers. 

In  a  study  that  measured  the 
labor  force  against  the  demand 
for  information  technology 
employees  in  fast-growing 
technology  fields,  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  predicted 
that  the  U.S.  will  need  1.3  mil¬ 
lion  new  IT  workers  by  2006: 
1.13  million  to  fill  newly  creat¬ 
ed  jobs  and  approximately 


straight-through  processing, 
which  would  provide  a  nonstop 
flow  of  information  from  trade 
execution  to  settlement.  A 
group  called  the  Global 
Straight  Through  Processing 
Association  (GSTPA)  plans  to 
build  a  global  network  for  bro¬ 
kerages,  custodians  and  other 
firms  to  improve  and  speed 
cross-border  trading. 

The  group,  which  is  made  up 
of  40  firms,  plans  to  launch  a 
pilot  system  by  late  next  year. 
For  its  network  topology,  the 
group  has  decided  that  only 


240,000  to  replace  exiting 
workers  in  these  fields. 

That’s  almost  double  the  1.5 


the  network  should  use  an  ap¬ 
plication-level  session  man¬ 
agement  protocol  and  run 
TCP/IP  over  a  virtual  private 
network,  said  Dave  Cornelius, 
a  director  at  Cap  Gemini 
America  in  New  York. 

Creating  such  a  network  will 
likely  cost  $50  million  to  $100 
million  or  more,  said  Larry 
Tabb,  an  analyst  at  Tower- 
Group  in  Needham,  Mass. 
However,  the  cost  for  broker¬ 
ages  to  modify  their  systems  to 
interface  with  the  GSTPA  “will 
cost  billions,”  Tabb  said.  I 


million  high-tech  workers  — 
computer  programmers  and 
scientists,  systems  analysts 
and  engineers  —  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  counted  in  1996. 

While  speaking  before  the 
National  Press  Club,  Com¬ 
merce  Secretary  William  Da¬ 
ley  urged  businesses  to  com¬ 
mit  more  resources  to  their 
training  and  retention  efforts. 

Building  a  new  IT  workforce 
will  also  depend,  in  large  part, 
on  the  ability  of  businesses  and 
schools  to  persuade  young 
people,  in  particular,  to  seek 
high-tech  careers. 

Toward  that  end.  Commerce 
unveiled  a  public  information 
campaign  designed  to  help 
make  IT  seem  hip. 

A  number  of  Hollywood 
producers  helped  put  the  cam¬ 
paign  together.  I 


Depth  of  IT  Skills  Shortage  Depends  on  Timing,  Training 


DEPOSITORY  TRUST’S 
DENNIS  DIRKS  says 
brokerages  will  have 
to  “completely  re-engi¬ 
neer  their  processes” 


Fed  Study  Says  Huge  Labor  Deficit  on  Horizon 


Although  most  trades  are 
processed  on  big  mainframes 
today,  many  experts  say  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  moving  to  online  or¬ 
ders  and  may  eventually  use 
the  Internet  to  hand  off  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  a  transaction 
among  brokerages,  custodians 
and  clearinghouses. 

The  massive  undertaking 
will  give  Wall  Street  informa¬ 
tion  technology  shops  little 
breathing  room  following  the 
completion  of  their  year  2000 
projects,  a  mandated  shift  to 
decimalized  stock  prices  by 
m  id-2000  and,  eventually,  ex¬ 
tended  trading  hours. 

“This  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  biggest  challenges  the 
Street  has  ever  faced,”  said 
Dennis  Dirks,  president  and 


BY  NANCY  DILLON 

AND  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

Just  how  bad  is  the  IT  labor 
shortage?  It  depends  on  whom 
you  ask.  Information  technolo¬ 
gy  labor  researchers  paint  a 
bleak  picture,  but  hiring  man¬ 
agers  see  more  fluctuation  in 
the  current  and  future  IT  labor 
market. 

For  instance,  Meta  Group 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  last 
week  issued  a  report  that  said 
this  year’s  demand  for  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  will  exceed  supply 
by  400,000  jobs  and  projected 
that  the  number  of  unfilled 
jobs  in  2005  will  reach  1.2  mil¬ 
lion.  Only  30,000  college  grad¬ 
uates  per  year  are  entering  the 
workforce  prepared  for  those 
positions,  according  to  the  sur¬ 


vey  results,  which  were  based 
on  responses  from  more  than 
1,750  companies. 

But  Harvey  Daniels,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Technical  Re¬ 
cruiters’  Network  in  Chicago, 
said  things  aren’t  as  bad  today 
as  they  were  even  just  six 
months  ago.  “I’m  seeing  highly 
qualified  Java  programmers 
who  were  looking  for  $90,000 
last  winter  now  asking  for 
$65,000  a  year,”  Daniels  said. 

Michele  Krebs,  an  IT  re¬ 
cruiter  at  Rite  Aid  Corp.  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  said  she  was 
surprised  recently  when  she 
advertised  for  several  entry- 
level  PC  technician  positions 
and  got  “about  1,000  resumes.” 
There  were  people  who  were 
trying  to  enter  IT  from  all  dif¬ 


ferent  fields,  she  said. 

However,  not  all  jobs  are 
that  easy  to  fill,  according  to 
recruiters.  Finding  certain  spe¬ 
cialists  —  particularly  those 
who  require  a  mix  of  technical 
and  business  skills  —  is  vexing 
companies.  “There’s  still  a 
shortage  of  people  with  a 
broad  base  of  IT  knowledge,” 
said  Bill  Cullifer,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Webmasters  in  Folsom, 
Calif.  Those  skilled  in  hot  tech¬ 
nologies,  like  Web  develop¬ 
ment,  are  also  sorely  in  de¬ 
mand,  he  said. 

And  when  it  comes  to  find¬ 
ing  that  talent,  there’s  “no 
quick  fix,”  said  Peter  Burris,  a 
Meta  Group  analyst. 

Burris  outlined  several  ways 


companies  can  attract  and  re¬ 
tain  sought-after  IT  talent, 
most  notably  by  investing 
more  heavily  in  training. 

“People  say  all  the  time  that 
they  want  to  keep  their  skills 
hot,”  said  Maria  Schafer,  also  a 
Meta  Group  analyst.  But  though 
virtually  every  company  in¬ 
vests  in  IT  training,  only  19% 
consider  it  successful,  she  said. 

Another  problem  is  that  IT 
training  expenditures  declined 
somewhat  last  year  when  com¬ 
panies  moved  their  focus  away 
from  training  to  recruitment. 
Schafer  said  this  “misfocus” 
needs  correction  because  bet¬ 
ter  business  training  will  be  a 
key  element  of  IT  recruitment 
and  retention  in  the  coming 
years.  I 
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They  needed 
data.  They  needed 
technology. 
What  decision 
makers  need 
now  is... 


The  SAS®  Solution. 

The  way  to  make  sense  of  it  all. 


Are  your  decision  makers  bombarded  with  too  much  data  that  has  too  little  consistency?  Looking  for  an 
infrastructure  that  puts  them  in  control — turning  chaos  to  order,  and  data  into  reliable  and  usable  information? 

The  SAS  Solution — from  the  leading  name  in  data  warehousing  and  decision  support — makes  it  easy  to: 

Manage  information  and  make  it  avaiiabie  to  those  who  need  it — regardless  of  how 
it  was  created  or  where  it  resides 

Leverage  your  investments  in  people,  resources,  and  technology 

Reduce  your  backlog,  simplify  and  automate  processes,  and  reaffirm  IT’s  business 
value  throughout  your  enterprise 

We’re  the  knowledge  company  that  combines  business  understanding  with  flexible,  open,  and  end-to-end 
technologies  that  drive  your  business  forward.  Get  to  know  us  by  requesting  our  free  CD,  The  SAS®  Data 
Warehousing  Solution:  From  Chaos  to  Order,  from  Data  to  Knowledge  at  www.sas.com/makesense 
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Going  once,  twice , , , 


CONSUMER  AUCTION  SITES  like  eBay  and  Bid.com  may 
get  all  the  attention,  but  online  auctions  have  some  pret¬ 
ty  interesting  implications  for  big  business  as  well.  Activ¬ 
ity  is  beginning  to  pick  up  in  dozens  of  vertical  markets 
where  Web  auctions  may  begin  to  have  a  real  impact  on 
how  goods  and  services  are  priced.  Securities  auctions  are  sprouting 
on  Wall  Street.  FreeMarkets  Online  Inc.  helped  clients  auction  off 


more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  coal, 
aluminum,  agricultural  products 
and  other  low-tech  commodities 
last  year.  USBid  Inc.  is  a  start-up 
creating  auctions  just  for  the  elec¬ 
tronics  industry.  Seafax  Inc.  al¬ 
lows  fish  buyers  and  sellers  to 
match  prices  on  its  Web  site. 

The  wild  card  with  auctions  is 
whether  they  will  change  our  ex¬ 
pectations  of  fixed  pricing.  Price 
lists,  after  all,  came  into  being  only 
because  bartering  was  inefficient 
in  high-volume  markets.  List 
prices  artificially  restrict  buyers  and  sellers 
to  a  rigid  set  of  parameters  set  by  a  third  par¬ 
ty.  And  no  one  pays  much  attention  to  them, 
anyway. 

Auctions  are  the  ultimate  free  market, 
which  is  why  they’re  worth  taking  seriously. 
Most  online  auctions  are  now  restricted  to 
surplus  goods  and  returns.  But  they  don’t 
have  to  stay  that  way.  Distributors  that  use 
strict  price  and  discount  schedules  might 


find  that  they  can  make  more 
money  matching  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  at  whatever  price  the  market 
will  bear.  Distribution  could  mi¬ 
grate  back  to  something  resem¬ 
bling  the  old  barter  model,  with  a 
server  as  the  middleman. 

All  of  this  won’t  happen  quickly, 
of  course.  Most  markets  have  huge 
investments  in  existing  sales 
forces,  and  the  political  issues  are 
enormous.  My  guess  is  that  a  clash 
is  coming,  though.  Established  dis¬ 
tributors  won’t  let  all  that  money 
sit  on  the  table,  and  once  they  get  into  the 
auction  market,  the  rules  will  change. 

Keep  an  eye  on  auctions.  They  may  be¬ 
come  a  new  channel  for  your  business,  and  a 
new  challenge  for  your  systems.  I 
:i:  :i;  :i; 

My  June  21  column,  “Peril  by  E-Mail,” 
sparked  interesting  feedback  on  the  security 
challenges  of  e-mail  attachments.  Read  it  on 
our  Web  site:  www.computerworld.com/more. 


PAUL  GILLIN  is  editor  in 
chief  of  Computerworld. 
You  can  contact  him  at 

paul_gillin@ 

computerworld.com. 
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Clinton  should  sign 
Y2K  liability  biU 

While  there  is  much  excite¬ 
ment  associated  with  the 
arrival  of  the  new  millennium, 
there  is  also  a  great  level  of  anxiety 
about  possible  computer  failures.  To  en¬ 
sure  that  our  economy  isn’t  derailed  with 
frivolous  litigation,  estimated  to  cost  up 
to  $1  trillion,  Congress  has  sought  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  sensible  policy  for  year  2000  lit¬ 
igation  that  will  protect  our  economy. 

Unfettered  litigation  is  a  grave  threat  to  the 
economy.  Without  reforms,  Y2K  lawsuits  will  re¬ 
sult  in  higher  prices  for  computers,  software,  re¬ 
tail  goods  with  embedded  chips  and  insurance 
and  will  slow  down  and 
raise  the  cost  of  techno¬ 
logical  advancement.  The 
bipartisan  bill  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  preparing  to  send 
to  President  Clinton  rep¬ 
resents  a  balanced  ap¬ 
proach  so  that  our  busi¬ 
nesses  won’t  have  to  redi¬ 
rect  resources  from  fixing 
Y2K  problems  to  prepar¬ 
ing  for  costly  litigation. 

Many  businesses  are 
purchasers  and  sellers  of 
equipment  with  micro¬ 
chips  and  could  find  them¬ 
selves  as  both  plaintiff  and 
defendant.  A  broad  coalition  of  supporters  — 
large  and  small  businesses  from  different  indus¬ 
tries  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  National  Retail  Federation,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers  and  virtually  every  high- 
tech  industry  association  —  have  considered  the 
legislation  from  both  perspectives.  Their  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  Congress  must  pass  and  the  president 
must  sign  meaningful  legislation  into  law. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  legislation  is  to  resolve 
Y2K  conflicts  before  a  race  to  the  courthouse  be¬ 
gins.  The  bill  would  do  this  by  first  requiring  that 
a  plaintiff  file  a  30-day  notice  to  the  defendant  on 
the  plaintiff’s  intention  to  sue  with  a  description 
of  the  Y2K  problem.  If  the  defendant  responds 
with  a  plan  to  remediate,  then  an  additional  60 
days  would  be  allowed  to  resolve  the  problem.  If 
the  defendant  doesn’t  agree  to  fix  the  problem, 
the  plaintiff  could  sue  on  the  3Ist  day.  Our  pur¬ 
pose  must  be  to  ensure  that  systems  work,  so  that 
businesses  avoid  wasting  valuable  energy,  re¬ 
sources  and  time  in  court. 

Second,  businesses  with  fewer  than  50  employ¬ 
ees  would  receive  punitive  damage  caps  of 
$250,000  or  three  times  the  compensatory  dam¬ 
ages,  whichever  is  less.  That  gives  small  business¬ 
es  incentives  to  fix  problems  and  protects  them 


SEN.  JOHN  McCAIN 

(R-Arizona)  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation.  Contact 
him  at  john.mccain® 
niccain.senate.gov. 
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from  the  threat  of  bankruptcy.  Third,  the  bill 
would  establish  a  proportional  liability  standard, 
which  ensures  that  defendants  pay  for  exactly  the 
damage  they  are  responsible  for.  Finally,  the  bill 
sunsets  in  three  years,  assuring  that  it  is  tempo¬ 
rary  legislation  to  address  a  unique  situation. 

The  McCain-Wyden-Dodd  legislation  protects 
the  rights  of  consumers  to  redress  legitimate 
grievances  in  court.  More  important,  it  provides 
the  incentive  and  opportunity  for  problems  to  be 
prevented  or  quickly  fixed  without  litigation. 
Numerous  concessions  have  been  made  to  arrive 
at  the  bipartisan  version  passed  62-37  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  This  legislation  provides  a  reasonable  and 
practical  answer  to  a  very  real  problem.  Trial  at¬ 
torneys  who  see  a  cash  cow  on  the  horizon  are 
applying  enormous  pressure  to  defeat  this  vital 
reform.  Narrow  special  interest  should  be  subju¬ 
gated  to  protect  our  national  interests.  The  presi¬ 
dent  should  sign  this  bill  into  law.  I 


DAVID  MOSCHELLA 

Let’s  stop  fussing 
over  taxation 
of  Internet  sales 

SOME  ISSUES  really  are  hard;  some 
just  seem  so.  The  whole  debate 
regarding  Internet  sales  taxation  is 
a  good  example  of  the  latter.  Now  that 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Electronic 
Commerce  has  begun  its  deliberations, 
much  will  be  said  and  written.  But  it’s 
already  clear  that  most  people  generally 
agree  on  the  basic  questions,  and  the 
required  implementation  shouldn’t  be 

nearly  as  difficult  as 
many  people  now 
suggest. 

Philosophically,  most  of 
the  19  members  of  the 
congressionally  empow¬ 
ered  commission  (11  from 
the  public  sector,  seven 
from  the  IT  industry,  one 
from  a  citizens  group  and 
none  from  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry)  are  already  sur¬ 
prisingly  close  to  consen¬ 
sus.  There  is  broad  recog¬ 
nition  that  the  three-year 
moratorium  created  in  1998  by  the  Internet  Tax 
Freedom  Act  has  been  a  great  way  to  give  the 
Web  a  significant  boost.  Indeed,  a  recent  study  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  has 
found  that  if  sales  taxes  were  included,  online 
spending  by  consumers  could  fall  as  much  as  30%. 

Although  one  should  always  be  skeptical  about 
this  sort  of  hypothetical  data,  it’s  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  rationally  argue  that  the  Internet’s  special 
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tax  exemption  should  continue  indefinitely.  Only 
the  most  zealous  Web  booster  would  try  to  make 
the  case  that  the  same  goods  should  be  taxed 
when  sold  through  a  physical  store  but  not  taxed 
when  sold  over  the  Web.  It  violates  our  basic 
sense  of  fairness,  and  companies  such  as  Comp¬ 
USA,  Barnes  and  Noble  and  Toys  R  Us  that  have 
been  hurt  by  online  sales  should  have  been  more 
aggressive  in  pointing  this  out. 

Thus,  given  the  agreed-upon  need  to  develop  a 
media-neutral  tax  system,  there  are  only  three 
main  approaches.  Policy-makers  could  decide  to 
eliminate  existing  physical-world  sales  taxes  to 
match  the  Web’s  tax-free  experience.  Fat  chance. 
The  real  choice  is  whether  to  replicate  today’s 
physical-world  taxes  on  the  Web  or  try  to  create  a 
system  that  works  well  both  physically  and  elec¬ 
tronically.  Of  course,  many  Internet  industry  par¬ 
ticipants  will  push  for  a  highly  standardized,  even 
a  unified  national,  approach.  With  the  Web, 
there’s  a  natural  tendency  to  think  in  terms  of 
cross-border  consistency. 


But  the  reality  is  that,  as  long  as  tax  payments 
are  handled  electronically,  even  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem  wouldn’t  be  all  that  difficult  to  implement. 
There  may  well  be  thousands  of  U.S.  tax  zones, 
but  computers  are  perfectly  capable  of  keeping 
track  of  lots  of  different  sales  tax  rates.  It’s  no  big 
deal  to  match  a  ZIP  code  to  a  tax  rate,  collect  the 
tax  from  the  buyer  at  the  time  of  purchase  and 
then  transfer  the  tax  to  the  collecting  entity.  In¬ 
deed,  because  local  tax  variation  is  an  important 
form  of  interstate  competition,  having  50  differ¬ 
ent  state  systems  might  be  a  good  thing.  There’s  a 
fine  line  between  uniformity  and  collusion.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  many  difficult  governmental  chal¬ 
lenges  stemming  from  the  Internet  era,  taxation 
policy  is  actually  relatively  simple.  Legislating 
privacy,  copyright  and  pornography  is  inherently 
murky  and  dangerous,  but  collecting  money  is 
something  that  governments  already  do  very 
well.  Is  there  really  any  doubt  that  computers  will 
eventually  make  taxes  even  easier  to  collect  and 
even  harder  to  avoid?  I 


READERS' LETTERS 


Afterthoughts  on  the  business  side  of  Y2K 


I  ENJOYED  READING 
both  Kathleen  Mely- 
muka’s  and  Thomas 
Hoffman’s  articles  about 
“After  Y2K’’  [Business, 
June  7]. 

The  questions  then  are 
not  just  “What’s  next?” 
but  “What  can  we  do, 
knowing  what  we  know 
now,  to  meet  our  busi¬ 
ness  needs  using  tech¬ 
nology?”  and  “How  can 
we  leverage  the  work  we 
have  put  into  Y2K  com¬ 
pliance  to  do  this?” 

Ms.  Melymuka’s  arti¬ 
cle  points  to  enterprise 
resource  planning  imple¬ 
mentation,  Web-enabled 
systems,  legacy  systems 
migration  and  front-end 
automation  as  examples 
of  post-Y2K  tactics,  and 
these  are  hot  projects 
that  will  only  grow  hot¬ 
ter  in  the  next  year. 
However,  companies 
must  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  strong 
post-Y2K  strategy  for 
meeting  business  needs 
and  maximizing  the 
knowledge  gained 
through  Y2K  work  for  a 
strategic  advantage. 

Sy  Inwentarz 
Executive  vice  president 
Computer  Technology 
Associates  Inc. 

Bethesda,  Md. 
sy.inwentarz@cta.com 


BOUT  your  pack¬ 
age  of  stories, 
“After  Y2K” 
[Business,  June  7]:  Of 
course  Cobol  program¬ 
mers  will  have  work.  As 
long  as  there  are  systems 
like  PeopleSoft  out  there, 
there  will  always  be  a 
need  for  Cobol  program¬ 
mers.  Just  look  under  the 
hood.  PeopleSoft’s 
HRMS  system,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  full  of  Cobol. 
Maybe  the  folks  at  Mer¬ 
rill  Lynch  should  look  a 
little  deeper. 

John  Martin 
Pleasant  Hill,  Calif. 
jmartin@integralsys.com 


Jargon  Judge  lauded 

I  ENJOY  Anne  McCro- 
ry’s  attempts  in  Jar¬ 
gon  Judge  to  prevent 
devaluation  of  our  lan¬ 
guage.  Unfortunately,  at 
a  time  when  graduates  of 
Ivy  League  schools  say, 
“Thank  you  for  the  sup¬ 
port  you’ve  given  Tipper 
and  I,”  and  other  suppos¬ 
edly  well-educated  per¬ 
sons  preface  every  sen¬ 
tence  with  “I  was,  like,” 
she  may  be  tilting  at 
windmills.  Still,  it’s  a  no¬ 
ble  effort.  My  least  fa¬ 
vorite  Silicon  Valley  jar¬ 
gon  is  best  of  breed. 

I’m  tired  of  best-of- 


breed  partners  and  best- 
of-breed  solutions.  Ask 
those  who  raise  show 
dogs:  Best  of  breed  is  a 
good  label,  but  a  dog  is 
still  a  dog. 

Lou  Hampton 
President 

The  Hampton  Group  Inc. 
Washington 

lou@hamptongroup.com 
Editor’s  note:  For  Jargon 
Judge’s  evaluation  of 
best  of  breed,  see  the 
Nov.  30  column. 


A  few  Quick  points 

I  WOULD  LIKE  to  clar¬ 
ify  a  few  points  made 
in  your  QuickStudy 
feature  about  PCI-X 
[Technology,  June  14]. 

First,  to  be  complete, 
any  story  about  improv¬ 
ing  PCI  performance 
should  include  PCI66, 
which  has  been  part  of 
the  PCI  spec  since  Ver¬ 
sion  2.1  was  released  in 
1996.  PCI66  (66  MHz,  64 
bits)  has  been  available 
in  Sun  workstations 
since  1997  and  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  Intel  and  Mac¬ 
intosh  systems  recently. 

Second,  the  reason 
PCI-X  is  controversial  is 
that  it  is  not  a  simple  up¬ 
grade  from  PCI/PCI66. 
While  one  can  theoreti¬ 
cally  state  that  PCI-X  has 
twice  the  performance  of 
PCI66,  it  is  much  less 


obvious  how  more  than 
a  slight  improvement 
(10%  to  15%)  over  PCI66 
is  possible.  This  won't 
change  until  I/O  subsys¬ 
tems  are  redesigned  to 
handle  the  new  channel- 
based  fabric  architec¬ 
ture.  Independent  hard¬ 
ware  vendors  do  not 
have  resources  to  devel¬ 
op  products  for  stan¬ 
dards  that  do  not  have 
critical  mass.  For  them, 
the  pragmatic  develop¬ 
ment  step  is  to  use 
PCI66  now,  followed  by 
the  Next-Generation  I/O 
(NGIO)  Forum’s  new  se¬ 
rial  channel-based  fabric 
architecture.  Version  1.0 
of  the  NGIO  specifica¬ 
tion  will  be  approved 
this  summer.  The  NGIO 
Forum  can  be  reached  at 
www.ngioforum.org. 
Charles  Andres 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
Burlington,  Mass. 

Marketing  chair,  NGIO  Forum 
charles.andres@east.sun.com 

COMPUTERWORLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Allan  E.  Alter,  columns  editor, 
Computerworld,  PO  Box  9171, 
500  Old  Connecticut  Path, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 

Fax:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet; 
letters@computerworld.com.  In¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  immediate  verification. 


Some  manufacturers  are  claiming  their  power  protection  products 
will  assure  99.999%  availability  of  the  systems  that  manage  your 
mission-critical  operations.  What  they  don’t  tell  you  is  there  is  far 
more  to  assuring  computer  uptime  than  just  adding  one  or  two 
strategically  placed  back-up  power  supplies. 


Total  protection  against  all  threats  is  the 
only  way  to  assure  near-100%  uptime  of 
mission-critical  operations. 

The  threats  that  your  systems  face  are  many. 
While  the  ability  to  condition  power  and  ride 
through  outages  is  important,  it's  only  one 
slice  of  the  critical  protection  pie. 

Another  factor  is  proper  cooling.  When 
computer  systems  left  the  security  of  the 
"glass  house"  computer  room,  they  also  left 
behind  the  environmental  protection  so  vital 
to  their  proper  operation.  Computers  have 
changed,  but  one  thing  remains  constant  - 
excessive  heat  can  damage  or  impair  the 
operation  of  critical  computer  systems  and 
peripherals.  Assuring  constant  uptime  of 
computing  systems  cannot  be  fully  achieved 
unless  environmental  protection  considera¬ 
tions  are  factored  into  the  equation. 


And  whoever  said  "ignorance  is  bliss"  wasn't 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  a  computer 
network.  Small  problems  can  crop  up  from 
nowhere  and  suddenly  become  big  problems 
if  no  one  is  aware  of  what's  happening. 
Monitoring  software  that  can  be  tailored  to 
the  level  of  control  and  size  of  network  you 
must  oversee  is  not  a  luxury  anymore.  It  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  maximum  availability. 


CLEARING  THE  AIR 
ABOUT  COOLING. 


Whether  it's  a  large  mainframe  computer  or 
a  room  housing  several  servers  for  a  local 
area  network  -  sensitive  computer  and 
telecommunications  equipment  simply 
works  better  when  properly  cooled.  Liebert 
makes  environmental  protection  systems  for 
all  of  these.  And  we've  been  doing  it  since 
1965,  when  we  built  one  of  the  industry's 
first  precision  air  conditioning  systems. 


From  the  Deluxe  System/'“3  -  the  standard 
of  the  industry  -  to  compact  above-ceiling 
systems  such  as  the  Mini-MATE'"2,  no  one 
offers  more 
ways  to  cool  f  - 
and  protect 
your  critical 
computing 


I  Svstum/3 


Piec  voo  Aif 
Condition  inq 


6  30  Ions 


systems.  Liebert's  complete  line  of  environ¬ 
mental  control  systems  and  precision 
air  conditioning 
protects  your 
critical  electronic 
equipment  from 
temperature, 

humidity  and  Ceiling-installed 

air  quality  problems.  Air  conditioning 

1-5  Tons 


M1NI-MATE2 


Liebert  makes  the  industry's  widest  range  of 
environmental  control  systems  for  critical 
computing  environments.  Air  conditioners, 
fluid  chillers  and  heat  rejection  systems 
from  1.0  to  30  tons  are  available  in  many 
configurations  and  cooling  technologies. 

SOLUTIONS  FOR  A  VARIETY 
OF  POWER  PROBLEMS. 


How  much  do  network  crashes  really 
cost?  When  you're  talking  about  business 
interruption,  the  loss  is  much  higher  than 
you  think.  This  is  why  proper  power 


protection  -  designed  to  fit  your  specific 
application  and  needs  -  is  so  important. 


Off-line  UPS 
350-700  VA 

Liebert  has  more  than  80  products  designed 
to  protect  computer  and  telecommunications 
networks  -  whether  it's  a  single  PC  or 
thousands  of  nodes  spread  around  the 
globe.  There's  a  Liebert  protection  system 
to  fit  every  network  power  need,  from  surge 
protection  and  power  conditioning  to 
three-phase  UPS  for  mainframe  database 
servers.  And  Liebert  offers  all  three 
major  UPS  technologies  -  off-line,  line 
interactive  and  on-line  -  a  claim  not 
many  manufacturers 
can  make. 

Look  to  Liebert's 
power  conditioning 
and  UPS  for  every¬ 
thing  from  a  single 
PC  (350  VA)  to  all  the 
sensitive  equipment  housed  in 

65-6000  kVA 

an  entire  building  (6,000  kVA). 


He  may  not  have 


PRECISION  SINGLE-PHASE  UPS  THREE-PHASE  UP# 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

CONTROL 

» 


WHAT  YOU  DON’T  KNOW 
WILL  HURT  YOU. 

As  networks  evolve  and  grow  with  stunning 
speed,  power  quality  and  environmental 
factors  become  much  more  complex  issues. 
Today,  it's  vital  to  have  not  only  the  highest 
possible  level  of  environmental  and  power 
reliability,  but  to  have  real-time  knowledge 
and  control  over  the  quality  of  the  air  and 
power  itself. 


!  That  can  only  come  from  connectivity  and 
j  communications  ...from  making  your  Liebert 
I  equipment  an  active  part  of  your  facility 
I  management  process.  This  starts  with  building 

'  into  each  piece  of  equipment  a  basic  communi- 

1 

I  cations  capability. 

I 

;  These  capabilities  range  from  simple  remote  mon- 
I  itoring  of  a  single  environmental  or  UPS  unit  to 
an  integrated  communications  system  that  can 
;  oversee  power,  environmental  and  security  points  - 
all  monitored  from  a  single  location. 


downloadable  information 


Protection  for  sensitive,  mission-critical  electronics  is  a  complex  and  evolving 
science.  As  new  needs  and  issues  surface,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  simple  answers  just  won't  do.  White  papers  provide  in-depth  analysis  of 
major  issues  facing  IT  Managers  today.  Find  these  and  others  at  our  website. 

•  Dynamic  Product  Technology  Optimizes  Critical  Space  Utilization 

•  The  Four  Classes  of  Power  Solutions 


•  True  On-Line  Versus  On-Line  Technology:  The  Truth  About  UPS  Topologies 


«  The  ABCs  of  UPSs 


800-877-9222 "dpi*  EiiUebert 


www.dp1.liebert.com 


TELEPATHIC  POWERS,  SUPER  STRENGTH, 

OR  A  CRIME-FIGHTING  sidekick  . . . 

...but  when  it  comes  to  system  availability,  he  has  the 
power  to  defend  you  from  the  evils  of  downtime. 

Today,  system  downtime  means  two  things:  (1)  the  entire  business  grinds  to  a  halt, 
and  (2)  everyone  looks  at  you.  Modern  businesses  demand  maximum  system  availability. 

That's  why  you  need  help  and  UPS  protection  from  a  company  known  for  innovative 
technology,  technical  expertise,  product  reliability  and  dependable  support.  You  need 
Liebert  -  representatives  and  products. 

Liebert  Representatives  are  acknowledged  experts  in  system  protection.  Their  technical 
backgrounds,  ongoing  training  and  years  of  experience  protecting  mission-critical  systems 

i 

gives  them  the  ability  to  quickly  diagnose  a  problem  and  deliver  a  cost-effective  solution. 

Liebert  UPSs  have  the  same  commercial-grade  reliability  as  the  rest  of  our  extensive  product 
line.  It's  the  result  of  30+  years  of  experience  designing  and  manufacturing  cutting-edge 
system  protection  for  some  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  world. 

When  you  buy  from  a  Liebert  Representative,  you're  buying  quality,  state-of-the-art  products 
from  a  knowledgeable  partner  -  not  an  order-taker.  Your  Liebert  Representative  has  the 
products  and  the  experience  to  make  your  systems  invincible,  24/7. 

www.dp1.liebert.com 

To  learn  how  Liebert  can  help  you  maximize  system  availability. 


t 


SITE  MONITORING 
AND  CONTROL 


Liebert 

KEEPING  BUSINESS  IN  BUSINESS. 


800-877-9222  dept.  DPI  www.dp1.liebert.com  info@iiebert.com 


Liebert's  SiteNet®  line  of  power  communi¬ 
cations  software  and  hardware  provides 
multiple  communications  options  for 
each  level  of  power  protection.  Levels 
range  from  a  simple  shutdown  interface 
to  comprehensive  SNMP-based  software. 

In  addition  to  standard  control  consoles 
and  remote  monitoring  units,  Liebert  offers 
wide-area  oversight  with  the  SiteScan® 
system.  Designed  for  large,  complex 


computing  and 
telecommunica¬ 
tions  systems,  the 
Liebert  SiteScan 
line  of  products 
can  provide 
real-time  monitoring 
and  alarms  from  any  piece 
of  analog  or  digital  equipment. 


2000  W  Centralized 
Monitoring  System 


WORLD-WIDE  PROTECTION 

You'll  be  glad  to  know  Liebert  provides 
total  threat  protection  locally  and  globally  - 
represented  in  100  countries,  and  backed 
by  85  service  centers  around  the  world.  So 
^  you  can  feel  confident  that  our  broad  line  of 
products  will  support  your  business  systems, 
wherever  they  are  located. 


Don't  settle  for  partial  protection. 
Only  total  protection  assures 
maximum  system  availability 
and  peace  of  mind. 

Liebert' 
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JOHN  GANTZ 

The  Dell-Boeing 
deal:  The  fiitiire  of 
PC  procurement 

Though  THE  ugly  price  wars 
among  PC  vendors  have  been 
well-publicized  over  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  —  and  now  we  have  free  or 
nearly-free  PCs  available  for  consumers 
—  the  change  in  the  way  vendors  price 
their  PCs  has  received  less  attention.  Yet 
in  the  end,  these  changes  will  affect  just 
about  every  corporation  in  America. 

What  got  me  thinking  about  this  was  the  deal 
announced  last  week  between  Dell  and  Boeing,  in 
which  the  latter,  with  an  installed  base  of  175,000 

PCs,  selected  the  former 
as  its  worldwide  PC  stan¬ 
dard  for  the  next  three 
years.  The  arrangement 
extends  ones  that  were  in 
place  at  several  Boeing  fa¬ 
cilities  to  the  whole  global 
complex. 

Why  would  Boeing  put 
so  many  eggs  in  one 
basket? 

The  answer  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  changes  under 
way  in  PC  procurement. 

In  the  old  days,  PC  ven¬ 
dors  would  establish  a 
standard  list  price  for  their  products  and  then  dis¬ 
count  to  the  channel  off  that  price.  The  price  was 
generally  based  on  costs  and  some  estimate  of  po¬ 
tential  volume.  Channel  outlets  then  priced  the 
standard  products  based  on  volume  commit¬ 
ments  from  their  buyers.  Vendor  pricing  man¬ 
agers  worked  in  the  product  groups. 

With  the  advent  of  direct  sales  and  build-to- 
order,  however,  that  began  to  change.  Companies 
competing  with  Dell,  which  could  bid  prices  to 
users  without  involving  the  channel,  began  set¬ 
ting  up  their  own  “bid  desks,”  which  would  quote 
prices  for  volume  commitments  that  would,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  be  fulfilled  in  the  channel. 

These  bid  desks  work  off  some  basic  price  lists 
and  bill-of-material  information  to  generate  cus¬ 
tom  bids  for  each  volume  purchase.  For  smaller 
orders  that  don’t  warrant  direct  vendor  price  bid¬ 
ding,  resellers  can  go  to  the  bid  desk  of  their  dis¬ 
tributor  for  prices.  For  corporations  buying  more 
than  one  computer  at  a  time,  the  concept  of  “list 
price”  for  a  PC  has  gone  out  the  window.  Each 
procurement  is  a  custom  bid.  Pricing  is  now  a 
function  of  the  sales  group,  not  the  product 
managers. 

Vendors  don’t  have  much  leeway  in  their  pric¬ 
ing,  however.  All  are  working  off  the  same  basic 
costs  for  a  particular  configuration.  Price  differ¬ 


entials  relate  more  to  brand  and  service  commit¬ 
ments  than  to  system  features.  For  Boeing  to  cut 
this  deal  with  Dell,  the  company  must  have  gotten 
assurances  from  Dell’s  bid  desk  that  the  price 
schedule  will  reflect  either  demonstrated  bill-of- 
material  costs  or  some  other  third-party  pricing 
standard.  With  those  assurances  in  place,  Boeing 
could  then  lock  in  the  considerable  savings  from 
going  single-source. 

Over  time,  I  believe  the  price  of  PCs  —  whether 
“quantity  of  one”  or  “quantity  of  175,000”  —  will 
become  as  transparent  as  the  price  of  automo¬ 
biles.  Winning  bids  (and  profits)  will  come  from 
the  add-ons  —  such  as  installation  and  de-instal¬ 
lation,  availability  and  reliability  guarantees,  cus¬ 
tomization,  financing,  service  bundles  and  the 
quality  of  the  sales  force.  Bid  pricing  will  become 
much  more  automatic. 

When  we  get  to  that  point,  I  would  expect  to 
see  a  lot  more  single-source  purchasing.  And  the 
PC  vendors  will  be  much  more  tied  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  their  clients  than  they  are  now.  How  hap¬ 
py  will  Boeing  be  if  Dell  cuts  a  sweet  deal  with 
Airbus? 

The  big  question  for  me  is  what  happens  to  the 
channel?  Frankly,  I  don’t  know.  I 

MICHAEL  CUSUMANO 

Web  start-ups:  A 
wave  of  creativity 
or  mediocrity? 

I  KEEP  GETTING  this  sinking  feeling 
that  the  Internet  has  unleashed  not 
only  tremendous  entrepreneurial  cre¬ 
ativity,  but  also 
tremendous  entrepre¬ 
neurial  mediocrity. 

How  else  could  so 
many  unprofitable 
businesses  become 
household  names? 

How  else  could 
wanna-be  entrepre¬ 
neurs  with  no  hope  of 
succeeding  in  regular 
competitive  market¬ 
places  form  so  many 
new  companies?  How 
else  could  we  have 
such  highly  credible 
people,  such  as  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop,  the 
former  U.S.  surgeon  general,  and  Lou 
Dobbs,  formerly  of  CNN’s  Moneyline, 
trying  to  become  instant  Internet  multi¬ 
millionaires? 

The  Internet  consists  of  networks  that  can 
grow  in  numbers  and  value  at  geometric  rates. 


J0HN6ANTZ  is  a  senior 
vice  president  at 


International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass. 
Contact  him  at 

jgantz@idcresearch.com. 


MICHAEL  CUSUMANO, 

co-author  of  Competing 
on  Internet  Time: 
Lessons  from  Netscape 
and  Its  Battle  with  Micro¬ 
soft,  is  a  professor  at 
MIT’s  Sloan  School  of 
Management.  Contact 
him  at  cusumano@mit.edu. 
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Building  market  share  now  is  clearly  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  earning  profits.  Therefore,  most  Inter¬ 
net  companies  hire  quickly,  market  heavily  and 
run  huge  deficits.  They  are  supposedly  investing 
in  the  future.  Indeed,  some  Internet  business 
ideas  seem  brilliant,  like  building  browsers  and 
servers,  selling  books,  doing  auctions  or  trading 
stocks.  But  even  Internet  companies  should  even¬ 
tually  be  able  to  generate  enough  profits  to  make 
the  investments  worthwhile.  Unfortunately,  too 
many  of  the  ideas  and  companies  have  mediocre 
chances  of  success. 

Investors  are  realizing  this  and  have  bid  down 
the  value  of  many  Internet  companies  in  recent 
months.  The  IPO  market  is  also  becoming 
tougher  as  “angel”  investors,  venture  capitalists 
and  stock  underwriters  seem  less  willing  to  back 
weak  ideas  that  are  easy  to  copy  or  have  no  hope 
of  generating  a  profit. 

Of  course,  some  powerful  companies  can  take 
mediocre  ideas  and  still  make  lots  of  money  with 
their  clout.  For  example,  Yahoo  and  Amazon.com 
have  gone  on  buying  sprees  of  companies  of  vari¬ 
ous  quality.  But  they  can  post  links  to  the  ac¬ 
quired  companies’  Web  sites  from  their  own  and 
make  the  new  companies  work  better  —  much 
better.  In  fact,  Amazon.com’s  venture  business 
may  be  its  best  hope  of  turning  a  real  profit.  AOL, 
Netscape,  Microsoft,  CNET,  eBay  and  other  com¬ 
panies  with  popular  Web  sites  can  do  the  same. 

We  have  seen  this  type  of  leverage  in  other 
forms  for  many  years.  It’s  not  so  different  from 
economies  of  scale  or  scope.  I’m  more  concerned 
with  the  negative  implications  of  the  Internet 
bandwagon.  It  has  distorted  careers  and  dreams. 

It  has  distorted  the  labor  market.  It  has  wasted 
people’s  time.  Over  the  past  few  decades,  only 
one  of  out  10  start-ups  has  succeeded,  and  only 
one  or  two  business  plans  out  of  a  hundred  make 
enough  sense  for  a  venture  capital  firm  to  back 
the  idea.  Yet  people  continue  to  send  thousands 
of  plans  to  these  firms  each  month.  More  worri¬ 
some  is  that  at  leading  universities  and  business 
schools,  too  many  of  our  best  students  aren’t  go¬ 
ing  into  industry  but  are  joining  or  creating  fledg¬ 
ling  start-ups.  Many  corporate  IT  departments 
are  also  seeing  talented  managers  and  employees 
start  new  Internet  firms. 

I  understand  that  the  incredible  entrepreneur- 
ship  we  have  seen  in  the  U.S.  has  led  to  the  success 
of  many  U.S.  industries,  and  consumers  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  new  and  cheaper  products  and  services. 
But  there  are  signs  that  major  U.S.  companies  will 
soon  be  hurting  for  top-notch  IT  employees  be¬ 
cause  so  many  talented  MBAs  and  computer  sci¬ 
ence  graduates  as  well  as  seasoned  employees  try 
their  luck  in  the  Internet  start-up  lottery. 

The  underlying  problem  may  be  that  too  many 
Internet  entrepreneurs  don’t  think  enough  about 
their  business  models  because  they  don’t  have  to. 
If  Amazon.com  doesn’t  buy  them,  some  tradition¬ 
al  company  or  venture  firm  that  wants  to  jump  on 
the  Internet  bandwagon  will.  For  investors,  the 
weak  firms  present  a  pyramid  scheme,  or  musical 
chairs.  We  have  seen  these  games  before,  too. 
Many  people  will  be  left  standing  —  with  their 
hands  and  their  pockets  empty.  I 


Is  a  space-optimized 
server  that  requires 
more  than  these  five 
tools  truly  optimized? 


It’s  not  surprising  that  the  interior  of  the  Compaq  ProLiant 
6400R  is  entirely  tool-free.  After  all,  like  every  ProLiant 
server;  it’s  been  designed  with  customer  input  from  the  very 
start.  With  maximum  4-way  computing  power  in  just  4U, 
and  comprehensive  reliability  features  for  maximum 
uptime,  the  ProLiant  6400R 
is  just  what  you’ve  come  to  expect  from  the  leader  in  rack 
servers.  And  with  handy  features  like  top  and  side  access  panels, 
a  unique  cable  management  arm  and  simple  slide-out  rails,  it’s 
exactly  what  your  data  center  needs.  Let  the  unsurpassed  server 
experience  embodied  in  our  ProLiant  6400R  give  you  a  hand  in 
solving  your  business  IT  problems,  www.compaq.com/hand 


Compaq 
ProLiant  6400R 

•  up  to  four  InteP  Pentium 
HI  Xcon”' processors 

•  Innouatwe,  modular 
4U  design  (7") 

•  PCI  Hot  Plug 

•  64-bit  PCI 

•  Compaq  Insight  Manager 


Pentium®//^ 
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COMPAa  Better  answers: 


Know 


your 

customer’s 

next  move 


Competition  is  growing.  Stakes  are  higher. 


The  SAS  Solution  for  Customer  Relationship  Management  provides  a  winning  strategy  for  identifying 
your  most  profitable  customers.  And  keeping  them  loyal. 

Collect  information  at  all  customer  contact  points 

Analyze  data  to  better  understand  customer  needs 

Refine  business  strategies  around  your  most  desirable  customers 


To  get  to  know  your  customers,  get  to  know  the  only  software  that  integrates  the  full  scope  of  managing 
customer  relationships.  For  our  free  guide,  Identifying  and  Responding  to  Your  Most  Valued  Customers, 
visit  us  at  www.sas.com/nextmove 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


FORTUNE 

THmoim 


www.sas.com/nextmove  E-mail:  cw@sas.com  919.677.8200 
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SAS  Institute 
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CUSTOMER  DATA, 
ITEM  BY  ITEM 

If  7-Eleven’s  IT  group 
took  a  big  gulp  before 
embarking  on  a  massive 
systems  implementa¬ 
tion,  it  doesn’t  show  as 
installation  at  its  5,600 
convenience  stores  con¬ 
tinues.  Sales  data  means 
customers,  not  suppli¬ 
ers,  determine  what 
goes  in  the  stores  —  and 
where.  Satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  should  mean 
more  sales.  1 38 


SOLD  TO  THE 
HIGHEST  BIDDER 

Even  if  you’re  wary  of 
buying  a  house  sight  un¬ 
seen,  real  estate  brokers 
claim  that  online  auctions 
are  changing  the  indus¬ 
try.  They  can  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder  with  far 
less  legwork  than  tradi¬ 
tional  means  —  for  only 
a  fraction  of  their  usual 
commission.  »40 


CONTRACTORS: 
OUT  OF  LUCK? 

Our  Second  Quarter 
Hiring  Survey  shows 
that  although  IT  man¬ 
agers  are  still  in  hiring 
mode,  it’s  permanent 
staff  —  not  contractors 
—  they  want.  The  skills 
in  demand  will  sound 
familiar:  Web,  ERP,  pro¬ 
ject  management  and 
business  savvy,  to  name 
a  few.  1 50 


YEAR  2000 
BRAINSTORMING 

The  best  ideas  for  creat¬ 
ing  year  2000  contin¬ 
gency  plans  bubble  up 
out  of  brainstorming 
sessions  between  IT  and 
business  folks  —  and 


even  competitors  and 
outsiders,  say  Y2K  coor¬ 
dinators  at  a  securities 
industry  conference. 
And  they  should  know: 
Their  industry  is  among 
the  most  advanced  in 
tackling  the  year  2000 
problem.  I  41 


WEB  FRONT  END 
CUTSTRAINING 

Resort  Condominiums 
Inc.  built  a  Web  front 
end  so  its  call  center 
staff  could  access  infor¬ 
mation  for  reservations 
more  simply.  Doing  so 
cut  training  time  by  25% 
and  reduced  the  time  of 
each  call  by  five  sec¬ 
onds.  1 40 


HIGHWAY 

ROBBERY 

A  stalwart  auto  industry 
contract  manager  fights 
off  an  outrageous 
$154,000  “software  up¬ 
grade  fee.”  1 53 


QUICKSTUDY: 

ACCOUNTING 


Accrual-based  account¬ 
ing  and  cash-based  ac¬ 
counting  can  take  the 
same  financial  transac¬ 
tion  and  give  you  com¬ 
pletely  different  results 
for  your  books.  1 52 


YOU  WANNA 
BE  THE  CEO? 


BUmOVT! 

How  do  you  beat  it? 
Recognize  it  in  your  em¬ 
ployees,  adapt  to  chang¬ 
ing  business  needs  and 
offer  training  and  com¬ 
petitive  salaries.  1 46 
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TECHNOLOGY-DRIVEN  companies  are  finding  that  CIOs  such 
as  Sanga  International’s  John  Andrews  (above)  have 
what  it  takes  to  become  CEOs.  What’s  that,  exactly? 

It  starts  with  technical  know-how,  of  course,  but  there’s 
a  lot  more  —  especially  cultivating  good 
relationships  with  other  executives  in 
your  company. 
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Sales  Data  Helps  7-Eleven 
Maximize  Space,  Selection 


Inventory  no  longer  driven  by  suppliers 


7-ELEVEN’S  GREG  KALOUSTIAN:  Dramatic  increases  are  a  result 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

ALLAS-BASED  1- 
Eleven  Inc.  is 
rolling  out  an  in¬ 
ventory  manage- 
ment/sales  data 
system  to  not  only  make  the 
most  of  its  limited  shelf  space 
and  product  assortment,  but 
also  to  move  new  products 
into  its  stores  and  improve  its 
position  with  its  suppliers. 

To  make  it  all  happen,  all 
5,600  franchisee-  and  compa¬ 
ny-owned  7-Eleven  stores  na¬ 
tionwide  are  getting  an  infor¬ 
mation  technology  overhaul 
that  will  transform  the  mini¬ 
marts  into  data  marts. 

The  system  encompasses 
new  software  and  hardware  for 
each  store’s  checkout  counter 
and  back  office,  as  well  as  a 
new  corporate  data  warehouse 
—  and  the  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  bandwidth  to 
connect  them  all  (see  related 
story  below). 


A  Big  Gulp  of  IT 

Seven  years  ago,  7-Eleven’s 
stores  didn't  have  so  much  as  a 
PC  in  them.  Now  they’re  leading 
their  industry  with  a  new  inven¬ 
tory  management  and  sales  data 
system,  analysts  say. 

in  the  stores,  the  company  has 
deployed  a  scanner-  and  touch¬ 
screen-driven  checkout  system 
running  DOS  on  NCR  Corp.’s 
7450  and  7453  PC  cash  registers. 
Store  clerks  also  use  wireless 
handhelds  to  receive  guidance 
about  what  item  belongs  where 
and  to  order  products. 

In  the  back  office,  the  stores  run 
the  applications  for  data  reporting 
and  analysis,  pricing,  accounting 
and  other  functions  on  Windows 
NT  4.0.  The  servers  are  233-MHz 
Intel  Corp.  Pentium  II  machines 
that  also  are  leased  from  NCR. 

At  corporate  headquarters, 

7- Eleven  runs  an  increasingly 
massive  Oracle  Corp.  data  ware¬ 
house  on  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
Unix  servers  that  aggregate  the 
daily  batch  transfers  from  each 
store.  -  David  Orenstein 


Analysts  said  the  system’s  a 
major  technological  leap  for 
the  95,000-store  convenience- 
store  industry.  “I  don’t  know 
anybody  who  is  doing  more,” 
said  Jonathan  Ziegler,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Salomon  Smith  Barney 
Holdings  Inc.  in  San  Francisco. 

Because  convenience  stores 
are  small  and  generate  little 
revenue  —  the  average  7- 
Eleven  gets  1,100  visitors  per 
day  but  generates  only  $1.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  sales  per  year  —  compa¬ 
nies  have  avoided  throwing  ex¬ 
pensive  technology  at  them, 
Ziegler  said.  But  “technology  is 
going  down  in  price,”  he  said. 

The  system  probably  cost  at 
least  $50  million,  or  about 
$9,000  per  store,  said  Dennis 
Telzrow,  an  analyst  at  Hoak 
Breedlove  Wesneski  &  Co.  in 
Dallas.  “They’ll  get  the  return 
on  their  investment,”  he  pre¬ 
dicted.  The  company  didn’t  dis¬ 
close  the  project’s  cost. 

7-Eleven  is  the  nation’s  No.  1 
convenience-store  chain  in 
sales,  with  $7.3  billion  last  year. 
The  company’s  earnings  have 
been  dropping  in  the  past  few 
years,  though,  partly  because 
of  IT  investments,  according  to 
7-Eleven’s  annual  report. 


Software  calculates 
salespeople's  bonuses 

BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

For  some  companies  that  use 
batteries  of  spreadsheets  to 
manage  payments  of  commis¬ 
sions  and  bonuses,  enough  is 
enough.  They’re  turning  to 
packaged  software  that  was  de¬ 
signed  to  automate  the  process. 

The  software  isn’t  cheap:  A 
company  with  400  salespeople 
will  have  to  shell  out  $300,000 
or  more  in  license  fees.  But 
users  taking  the  plunge  said 
they  expect  the  applications  to 
simplify  the  chore  of  setting 


The  system  rollout  began 
early  last  year.  At  a  pace  of  200 
stores  per  week,  the  project’s 
on  its  way  to  wrapping  up  next 
month,  said  store  systems 
manager  Brady  Giddens. 

The  system  lets  store  man¬ 
agers  take  control  of  the  2,500 
or  so  products  in  a  typical, 
3,000-sq.-ft.  store.  With  re¬ 
ports  based  on  item-by-item 


up,  managing  and  tracking  in¬ 
centive  compensation  plans. 

Spreadsheets  work  “when 
you  have  a  simple  plan,”  said 
Manoj  Tripathi,  CIO  at  Jamba 
Juice  Co.  in  San  Francisco.  “But 
with  every  payout,  it  became  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  to  manage.” 

Jamba  Juice,  a  chain  of  fruit- 
smoothie  stores,  switched 
to  compensation  management 
software  four  months  ago.  The 
package,  from  Incentive  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  in  Burlington,  Mass., 
automatically  calculates  bon¬ 
uses  owed  to  more  than  200 
store  managers. 

Incentive  released  its  soft¬ 
ware  in  March,  and  another 
start-up  —  San  Jose-based 


sales  data,  managers  can  deter¬ 
mine  what  hot  merchandise 
deserves  better  displays  and 
which  duds  should  be  pushed 
aside  or  discontinued  to  open 
up  precious  room.  The  system 
will  also  alert  managers  to  up¬ 
coming  weather  events  and 
other  news  that  could  affect 
which  items  will  be  in  demand. 

Franchisee  Greg  Kaloustian, 


Callidus  Software  Inc.  —  an¬ 
nounced  a  similar  product  last 
week.  Oracle  Corp.  and  Tril¬ 
ogy  Software  Inc.  in  Austin, 
Texas,  also  sell  compensation 
packages  that  they  said  have 
been  bought  by  60  and  30  com¬ 
panies,  respectively. 

Lennox  Industries  Inc.,  a 
maker  of  air-conditioning  and 
heating  systems  in  Richardson, 
Texas,  is  one  of  Trilogy’s  users. 
Lennox  began  managing  pay¬ 
ments  to  dealers  with  the  soft¬ 
ware  in  May.  Another  system 
for  its  300  salespeople  is  due  to 
be  added  by  year’s  end. 

That  will  be  tied  to  SAP  AG’s 
R/3  financial  applications  and 
used  to  create  more  detailed 


who  owns  four  stores  on  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  including  two  that 
have  the  system,  said  the  sys¬ 
tem  showed  him  he  should  de¬ 
dicate  more  shelf  space  to  nu¬ 
tritional  snack  bars.  Powerbar- 
hungry  customers  are  making 
that  decision  pay  off.  “It  has 
meant  a  dramatic  increase  in 
cases  where  we’ve  made 
changes  like  that,”  he  said. 

Without  the  ability  to  gather 
and  analyze  the  data,  7-Eleven 
knew  only  what  it  was  buying 
from  suppliers,  not  what  con¬ 
sumers  were  buying  from  its 
stores,  said  Tom  Ingram,  retail 
information  systems  manager. 

At  the  store  level,  suppliers 
would  often  push  products  to 
satisfy  their  own  quotas,  even 
though  they  weren’t  the  best 
use  of  his  shelf  space,  Kaloust¬ 
ian  said.  “We  were  being  driven 
by  the  vendor,”  he  said.  “We’re 
being  driven  now  by  sales.” 

Using  sales  data,  7-Eleven 
suggests  about  two  dozen  new 
products  to  store  managers 
weekly,  as  well  as  which  prod¬ 
ucts  to  dump  to  make  room, 
said  spokeswoman  Margaret 
Chabris.  It  also  has  been  trying 
to  extend  its  fresh  and  perish¬ 
able  offerings,  which  makes  op¬ 
timizing  sales  and  managing 
inventory  more  urgent. 

The  data  may  also  help  with 
sales  forecasting  and  collabo¬ 
rative  product  development 
with  suppliers,  Chabris  said. 
But  a  more  immediate  benefit 
of  the  system  is  a  component 
that  connects  each  store  to 
suppliers  and  regional  ware¬ 
houses  to  manage  ordering  and 
fulfillment,  she  said.  I 


sales  incentives.  Trying  to  do 
that  on  spreadsheets  “would 
crumble  [it]  under  its  own 
weight,”  said  Mark  Dolan,  sales 
controller  at  Lennox. 

Principal  Financial  Group,  a 
financial  services  firm  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  uses  home¬ 
grown  mainframe  applications 
that  can’t  handle  the  commis¬ 
sion  payment  requirements  of 
some  banks  and  brokerages  in¬ 
terested  in  selling  its  pension 
plans  and  other  products. 

“We  had  to  walk  away  from 
some  possible  [deals],”  said 
Gary  Scholten,  vice  president 
of  retail  information  services. 
To  fix  that.  Principal  Financial 
plans  to  switch  to  Oracle’s 
compensation  software  early 
next  year  to  cover  more 
than  15,000  sales  agents  and 
managers.  I 
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E-Auctions  Change 
Real  Estate  Model 

Proponents  say  process  brings  seller  top 
dollar,  mortgagee  the  best  deal  —  easily 


BY  JULIA  KING 

ORGET  balloons  and 
Sunday  afternoon 
open  houses.  Dee 
Mellor,  a  real  estate 
agent  in  Littleton, 
Colo.,  listed  a  $1.3  million 
house  for  sale  at  www.Rbuy. 
com  on  a  recent  Monday 
morning  and  by  the  following 
Thursday  had  bidding  in¬ 
quiries  from  several  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers. 

On  July  10,  the  house  will  go 
to  the  highest  bidder,  with 
Mellor  orchestrating  the  on¬ 
line  auction  —  in  $1,000  incre¬ 
ments  —  from  her  office  PC. 
Once  the  house  is  sold,  she  will 
pocket  the  same  commission 
she  would  have  collected  had 
she  chauffeured  the  potential 
buyers  in  her  1998  BMW. 

Her  cost  of  doing  business 
on  Rbuy.com:  0.5%  of  the  final 
sale  price. 

“The  Internet  has  changed 
everything,”  said  Mellor,  a  27- 


year  industry  veteran.  “Real¬ 
tors  who  are  not  into  the  Inter¬ 
net  will  be  out  of  business  in 
the  next  year.” 

Launched  earlier  this  month 
by  Denver-based  Rbuy  Inc., 
Rbuy.com  is  the  first  online 
real  estate  auction  site  con¬ 
trolled  by  real  estate  agents.  In 
that  respect,  it  mimics  the 
traditional,  real-world  home¬ 
buying  process,  but  with  a 
slight  twist.  Other  sites  list 
properties  and  charge  buyers 
and  sellers  to  list  or  sell,  but 
Rbuy  is  exclusively  for  real 
estate  agents. 

Agents  and  sellers  privately 
set  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  sale,  while  the  market  es¬ 
sentially  sets  the  selling  price 
during  the  auction  period, 
which  can  last  from  three  to  10 
days.  The  Internet  enables  all 
interested  buyers  to  see  and 
bid  on  the  property  regardless 
of  where  they  live. 

“As  a  result,  the  seller  gets 


the  top  dollar  for  the  property,” 
said  Charles  Huggins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Rbuy  Inc.  And  real  es¬ 
tate  agents  like  Mellor  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduce  the  cost  and 
amount  of  time  associated 
with  traditional  real  estate 
sales  negotiations. 

“People  that  are  using  the  In¬ 
ternet  aren’t  into  bargaining,” 
Mellor  noted.  “They’re  into 
getting  their  house  sold  as  fast 
as  possible.  With  this  [Web 
site],  they  can  set  up  a  time  and 
hold  an  auction  whenever  they 
want.” 

Mortgages,  Too 

Another  new  Web  site  (www. 
realestate.com),  run  by  Atlanta- 
based  RealEstate.com  Inc.,  is 
bringing  the  auction  process  to 
the  mortgage  business.  Con¬ 
sumers  like  Victoria  Cambrice 
enter  the  amount  of  money 
they  want  to  borrow,  how 
much  money  they  owe  to 
creditors  and  the  loan  terms 
they  want.  Those  customer  re¬ 
quests,  which  are  stripped 
of  name,  address  and  other 
identifying  data,  are  then  put 
up  for  bidding  by  some  200 


The  seller  gets 
the  top  dollar 
for  the  property 
[through  online 

auctions]. 

CHARLES  HUGGINS, 
PRESIDENT,  RBUY 

registered  lenders. 

Within  24  hours  of  going 
online,  Cambrice,  a  financial 
analyst  at  Delta  Air  Lines  Inc., 
received  an  e-mail  from  the 
Web  site  containing  the  con¬ 
tact  information  for  the  lender 
with  the  lowest  bid.  She  paid 
nothing  for  the  service  and  was 
under  no  obligation  to  call  the 
lender.  But  she  did  call  and  got 
a  loan. 

“I  paid  1%  to  close  [the  loan]. 


and  I  saved  three  points.  Plus 
my  mortgage  rate  dropped 
from  12%  to  8%,  so  basically 
I’m  going  to  recapture  the  cost 
of  refinancing  in  six  months,” 
she  said. 

But  just  as  valuable,  she  said, 
is  the  time  and  hassles  she 
saved.  The  paperwork  also  was 
minimal. 

“If  you’ve  ever  tried  to  get  a 
mortgage,  just  to  get  qualified 
is  a  hassle,”  said  Cambrice, 
who  has  bought  and  sold 
homes  three  times.  “Mortgage 
people  are  so  invasive.  They 
ask  you  about  your  soul.  It’s  in¬ 
timidating,  which  is  why  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  want  to  deal  with  it.” 

By  comparison,  “I  did  all  of 
this  from  my  computer.  This  is 
the  best  thing  since  sliced 
bread,  but  so  many  people  are 
not  savvy  to  doing  it,”  she 
said. 

Theodore  lacobuzio,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  TowerGroup  in  Need¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  agreed  that  only  a 
very  small  fraction  of  buyers 
in  the  $1  trillion  mortgage  in¬ 
dustry  shop  for  and  buy  loans 
online.  The  real  estate  indus¬ 
try  in  general  remains  largely  a 
face-to-face  business  in  which 
consumers  are  still  more  com¬ 
fortable  doing  business  in  the 
real  world. 

“As  a  friend  of  mine  pointed 
out,  you  can’t  test  a  house 
for  termites  online.  Somebody 
has  got  to  go  there  and  look,” 
lacobuzio  said.  I 


Adding  Interlace  to  Maintrame  Apps  Cuts  Tiainmg  Time 


Firm  takes  shortcut  with  browser  front  end 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

When  a  1996  acquisition 
abruptly  shelved  a  $100  million 
information  technology  make¬ 
over  at  Resort  Condominiums 
Inc.  (RCI),  so  too  were  plans  to 
migrate  some  of  the  company’s 
aging  mainframe  applications 
to  a  client/server  platform. 

But  the  company  still  need¬ 
ed  to  find  a  way  to  cut  training 
costs  related  to  its  mainframe- 
centric  call  center  staff. 

So  instead  of  completely  re¬ 
writing  its  circa  1989  main¬ 
frame  applications,  the  com¬ 
pany  in  January  1998  decided 
at  least  to  stick  a  graphical  user 
interface  (GUI)  in  front  of  the 
applications  to  make  main¬ 
frame  access  easier.  And  it  has 
—  cutting  training  time  by  25% 


and  speeding  up  customer  ser¬ 
vice. 

“We  knew  we  were  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  spend  the 
money  we  needed  to  rewrite 
our  mainframe  applications  . . . 
but  we  needed  to  find  a  way  to 
shorten  the  time  it  took  to  get 
new  hires  productive,”  said 
Brad  Dettmar,  RCI’s  informa¬ 
tion  technology  director  in  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Time-Saver 

Eighteen  months  and 
$450,000  later,  RCI  is  rolling 
out  the  GUI  to  all  7,000  of  its 
call  center  employees  world¬ 
wide.  It  has  cut  training  time 
from  four  weeks  to  three  and 
the  average  time  spent  by  RCI 
representatives  on  the  phone 


How  RCI  Cut 
Training  Costs 

Business  issue:  Cut  training  costs 
related  to  call  center  staK 

How:  Make  it  easier  for  reservation 
staff  to  access  and  manipulate  main¬ 
frame  data 

What  it  did:  Implemented  CSTs  Ja- 
cada  Web-to-host  access  technology, 
which  lets  users  access  mainframe 
data  from  a  browser-enabled  client 

Results:  Training  time  was  cut  from 
four  weeks  to  three;  call  center  staffers 
now  spend  five  seconds  less  per  call 


—  on  a  total  of  about  20,000 
calls  per  day  —  by  five  seconds 
apiece. 

RCI  is  an  example  of  a  com¬ 
pany  that’s  using  tools  that  un¬ 
derstand  and  extend  legacy 


data  to  other  platforms  for 
strategic  business  benefit,  said 
James  Sinur,  an  analyst  at  Gart¬ 
ner  Group  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

“Sometimes  it  is  simpler  to 
extend  your  legacy  platforms 
than  to  build  a  brand  new  one 
from  scratch,”  he  said. 

Browing  Market 

Gartner  expects  the  “very 
hot”  market  for  such  products 
to  reach  $1.5  billion  by  2001, 
from  slightly  less  than  $1  bil¬ 
lion  today. 

RCI,  one  of  the  largest  sell¬ 
ers  of  time-share  exchange  va¬ 
cations  in  the  world,  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  Parsipanny,  N.J.- 
based  holding  company  HFS 
Inc.  in  1996.  Today,  it  is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Cendant  Corp. 

Prior  to  implementing  the 


GUI,  RCI  reservation  coun¬ 
selors  used  IBM’s  3270  non¬ 
programmable  terminals  to  ac¬ 
cess  mainframe-based  infor¬ 
mation  on  RCI’s  properties 
worldwide.  The  process  was 
slower  because  the  terminals 
also  presented  information  on 
other  aspects  of  the  business. 

“We  spent  more  than  half  the 
training  time  telling  people  not 
to  do  anything  with  this  field  or 
not  to  touch  that  group  of  in¬ 
formation,”  Dettmar  said. 

So  the  company  implement¬ 
ed  a  Web-to-host  access  mid¬ 
dleware  technology  called  Ja- 
cada  for  Visual  Basic  from 
Atlanta-based  CST  Inc.  No 
changes  to  the  underlying  ap¬ 
plications  were  required. 

The  CST  software,  which  is 
installed  on  the  mainframe 
and  client  PCs,  allows  RCI 
to  group  all  its  reservation 
information  into  point-and- 
click  screens  that  can  be  ac¬ 
cessed  via  any  standard  Web 
browser.  I 
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Brainstorming  Best 
For  Y 2K  Planning 

Most  creative  ideas  generated  by 

teaming  IT  pros  with  businesspeople 


What  Does  Your  Year  2000  Contingency  Pian  include? 

1  CATEGORY  - 

PERCENTAGE 

[Backup  and  communication 

62% 

1  Crisii-manajgjiment  team 

42% 

j  Rdiaforcmg  missioH-critical  applications 

38% 

H^ahQil  business  transactions  30% 

Fortifi^g  supply  chains 

20% 

rPltn’t  know 

6% 

f  Other  1 

48% 

Base:  Survey  of  49  Global  2,500  companies:  multiple  responses  allowed 

SOURCE:  FORRESTER  RESEARCH  INC..  CAMBRIDSE,  MASS 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

NEW  YORK 

HE  BEST  way  to 
cover  all  your 
bases  in  creating 
year  2000  contin¬ 
gency  plans  is  to 
brainstorm  with  business  lead¬ 
ers  across  the  company,  with 
competitors  —  and  even  with 
industry  outsiders. 

That’s  the  advice  from  Y2K 
coordinators  who  attended  a 
one-day  conference  on  the  top¬ 
ic  hosted  by  the  Securities  In¬ 
dustry  Association  (SIA)  here 
two  weeks  ago.  The  securities 
industry  is  a  good  sounding 
board  for  such  ideas,  given  that 
this  sector  is  among  the  most 
advanced  in  tackling  the  Y2K 
problem. 

Besides,  Wall  Street  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  leave  any  stone  un¬ 
turned  because  brokerages, 
clearinghouses  and  stock  ex¬ 
changes  are  so  dependent  on 
one  another  to  process  and 
clear  stock  trades  and  other  fi¬ 
nancial  transactions. 

For  example,  when  an  SIA 
working  group  last  summer 
began  crafting  a  10-point  con¬ 
tingency  planning  framework 
that  it  just  published  at  www. 


sia.com,  the  areas  that  had  to 
be  considered  “weren’t  obvi¬ 
ous  to  us  at  the  beginning,” 
said  Gerald  Corrigan,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  SIA  contingency 
planning  committee  and  a 
managing  director  at  Gold¬ 
man,  Sachs  &  Co. 

However,  brainstorming 
among  representatives  of  rival 
brokerages  such  as  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co.  “is  what  made  the 
difference”  in  helping  the  SIA 
committee  nail  down  the  plan, 
which  includes  creating  a  list 
of  key  personnel  who  will  be 
responsible  for  responding  to 
Y2K-related  operational  break¬ 
downs,  Corrigan  said. 

Others  suggest  that  firms 
develop  policy  guidelines 
about  whether  and  what  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  released  to 
the  press  and  public  in  the 
event  of  Y2K  problems.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  backup  services  should 
be  identified  and  evaluated  in 
cases  where  single  service 
providers  (such  as  gas  or  elec¬ 
tric  companies)  create  critical 
vulnerabilities  (see  chart). 

Although  it’s  not  too  late  to 
devise  a  contingency  plan, 
time  is  running  out.  With 
roughly  six  months  left  before 


organizations  have  actually  be¬ 
gun  to  implement  Y2K  contin¬ 
gency  plans,  said  Edward 
Yardeni,  chief  economist  at 
Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell  Inc. 
in  New  York. 

“Most  companies  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  natural  disaster 
type  of  event  [that  would  affect 
their  operations  for  two  or 
three  days],  not  the  four  weeks 
or  more”  that  a  worst-case  sce¬ 
nario  would  create,  he  added. 

Sharing  contingency  plans 
with  players  in  other  indus¬ 
tries  can  also  be  helpful,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  areas  in  which 


BY  MAYME  P.  FERNANDEZ 

MANILA 

A  recent  report  by  a  Philippine 
government  agency  on  year 
2000  compliance  in  that  coun¬ 
try  shows  the  health  care  sec¬ 
tor  to  be  in  the  most  serious 
trouble,  with  no  actual  systems 
correction  but  active  contin¬ 
gency  plans.  The  financial  sec¬ 
tor  leads  with  81%  readiness. 

The  report,  prepared  by  the 
Philippines  Year  2000  Commis¬ 
sion,  measured  readiness  ac¬ 
cording  to  five  project  stages: 
awareness,  assessment,  con¬ 
version,  testing  and  imple¬ 
mentation. 

Those  stages  were  given  val¬ 
ues  based  on  the  weighted  av¬ 
erage  adapted  from  the  “Year 
2000  Tool  Kit”  published  by 
the  World  Bank  to  compute 
the  overall  progress  of  differ¬ 
ent  sectors. 

By  far  the  most  prepared  is 
the  financial  sector,  made  up 
of  private  and  government 
banks,  insurance  companies 
and  financial  intermediaries. 
To  date,  critical  systems  at 
banks  are  88%  converted  and 
74%  tested;  they  were  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  June. 


companies  have  common  re¬ 
quirements  such  as  identifying 
and  procuring  electricity  from 
a  secondary  power  source.  It 
worked  for  Rick  McDonald. 

McDonald,  the  year  2000 
project  director  at  broker  D.  A. 
Davidson  &  Co.  in  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  learned  from  a  Y2K 
community  outreach  program 
that  a  banker  in  the  group  had 


But  the  hospital  sector,  with 
no  systems  correction  project 
because  of  limited  resources, 
has  concentrated  on  pursuing 
an  alternative  strategy  —  con¬ 
tingency  planning. 

At  a  recent  seminar,  year 
2000  task  force  representative 
Anefe  Hachac  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  said  a  hospital 
networking  and  referral  sys¬ 
tem  will  counter  possible  mal¬ 
functions  of  medical  equip¬ 
ment  and  shortages  of  drug 
supplies. 

The  purpose  is  to  enable  the 
transfer  of  patients  to  hospitals 
that  have  Y2K-compliant  facil- 


Regional  Update 

Readiness  for  Y2K  varies  by 
sector  in  the  Philippines 


1  SECTOR  %  COMPLETED  i 

Finance 

81%j 

Manufacturing 

67%  1 

Telecommunications 

66%  1 

Utilities 

64%  ' 

Government  services 

61% 

Health  care 

55% 

^ _  _  _  .  .■'■i  • ' .  ^  •'' '  -  JW. 


SOURCE.  PHILIPPINES  YEAR  2000 
COMMISSION  REPORT 


devised  a  program  to  educate 
the  bank’s  customers  about  the 
need  to  keep  accurate  files  on 
their  accounts  in  the  event  the 
bank  experiences  Y2K-related 
problems.  McDonald’s  compa¬ 
ny  took  that  idea  and  plans  to 
send  out  a  similar  worksheet  to 
its  customers  with  their  June 
investment  statements,  Mc¬ 
Donald  said.  I 


ities  so  continuous  care  and 
treatment  can  be  adminis¬ 
tered. 

Other  plans  include  using  al¬ 
ternative  medicines,  manually 
processing  documents  if  infor¬ 
mation  technology  systems  fail 
and  using  two-way  radios  if 
telecommunication  problems 
arise.  For  power  failures,  gen¬ 
erators  will  run  laboratories 
and  dietary,  operating  and 
emergency  rooms,  according 
to  Hachac. 

The  commission’s  survey 
found  that  private  hospitals  are 
ahead  in  their  year  2000  ef¬ 
forts,  with  a  57%  rating;  gov¬ 
ernment  hospitals  are  at  47%. 

Medical  equipment  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  tested,  upgraded 
and  certified  by  vendors.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Department  of  Health 
is  encountering  some  difficul¬ 
ty  in  contacting  the  vendors  of 
medical  equipment  for  testing 
and  certification  because  most 
sophisticated  equipment  is  do¬ 
nated  by  foreign  sources,  the 
commission  said. 

The  problem  lies  with  em¬ 
bedded  systems  found  in  diag¬ 
nostic  equipment.  Life-sup¬ 
port  systems  are  electro¬ 
mechanical  in  nature  and 
won’t  be  affected,  the  commis¬ 
sion  added.  I 


Fernandez  writes  for  Comput 
erworld  Philippines. 


SNAPSHOT _ 

Competitor  Comparison 

How  the  nation’s  top  two  fast-food  companies  are  doing 
on  their  year  2000  work: 


MCDONALD’S 

CORP.  KFC. 

TRICON  GLOBAL 

TACO  BELL.  PIZZA  HUT 

Fortune  500  rank 

134 

190 

Latest  cost  estimates 

$25M* 

$43M** 

Estimate  of  total  costs 

$40M 

$68M  to  $71M 

Notes 

Plans  include 
stockpiling  products 
and  equipment: 
may  develop 
alternative  trans¬ 
portation  methods 
to  deliver  products. 

Contingency  plans 
include  lining  up 
alternative  suppliers 
and  developing 
plan  for  dealing 
with  international 
suppliers. 

•As  of  March  31:  also  spending  $40M  to  develop  new  systenrs 
••  As  of  March  20 


SOURCE:  COMPANIES'  FORM  10-Q  FILINGS  IN  MAY  WITH  THE  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 


HeaKh  Care  in  Poorest  Shape  in  Phiiippines 


Hospital  sector,  with  no  Y2K  correction 
project,  will  rely  on  contingency  plans 
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When  the  Skills  Gap 
Creates  a  Pay  Gap 


current  worker  at  ease,  Mc¬ 
Connell  says  he’ll  describe  the 
circumstances  surrounding  a 
new  hire,  the  department’s  phi¬ 
losophy  and  the  situation  in 
the  marketplace.  “We  spend  a 
great  deal  of  energy  trying  to 
anticipate  how  [existing  em¬ 
ployees]  might  feel,”  he  says. 


If  you  have  to  pony  up  big  bucks  to  fill  a 
key  IT  position,  you  could  be  sowing 
discontent  among  your  staff.  Here’s 
how  to  keep  everyone  happy 


BY  ALAN  S.  HOROWITZ 

YOU  WANT  to  hire  a 
hot-shot  program¬ 
mer  or  systems 
analyst,  but  given 
today’s  informa¬ 
tion  technology  skills  gap,  you 
know  you’re  going  to  have  to 
pay  dearly.  And  that  may  touch 
off  morale  problems  among  IT 
professionals  who’ve  toiled  un¬ 
der  you  for  years. 

“It’s  a  very  sensitive  issue, 
one  that  organizations  deal 
with  by  not  talking  about,”  says 
Jeremy  Seligman,  CIO  and  vice 
president  at  Frontier  Corp.,  a 
telecommunications  company 
in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

But  observers  say  it  is  worth 
talking  about.  Seligman  attrib¬ 
utes  many  pay-inequity  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  tight  IT  labor  mar¬ 
ket.  “A  year  ago,  people  said 
[the  labor  shortage]  was  a  Y2K 
problem.  It’s  not  —  the  world  is 
becoming  an  IT  kind  of  place,” 
he  says. 

IT  managers  say  they’re 
looking  for  candidates  whose 
skills  include  experience  in 
e-commerce,  data  warehous¬ 
ing  and  Unix  system  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  following  are  six 
tips  for  keeping  staff  morale  up 
while  paying  the  big  bucks  to 
fill  those  crucial  positions: 


1.  Use  bonuses. 

Ebby  Khazaeli,  senior  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  Trust- 
mark  Insurance  Co.  in  Lake  For¬ 
est,  Ill.,  uses  sign-up  and  reten¬ 
tion  bonuses.  He  offers  bonuses 
to  new  hires,  usually  about  20% 
of  the  first  year’s  salary,  payable 
over  three  years. 

At  the  end  of  each  of  the  first 
three  years,  employees  get  one- 
third  of  that  bonus.  Unpaid 
bonus  money  earns  12%  inter¬ 
est  per  year;  employees  who 


leave  early  forfeit  any  unpaid 
portion  of  their  bonuses.  The 
bonuses  help  attract  and  retain 
new  workers  while  keeping 
base  salaries  for  all  employees 
level,  Khazaeli  says. 


2.  Communicate. 

An  IT  manager  should  identify 
those  people  he  doesn’t  want 
to  lose  and  address  salary  is¬ 
sues  directly  with  them,  sug¬ 
gests  Thomas  Ferratt,  associ¬ 
ate  dean  and  professor  of  man¬ 
agement  information  systems 
at  the  University  of  Dayton  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Adjust  those 
workers’  salaries  when  re¬ 
search  studies  suggest  their 
pay  hasn’t  kept  up  with  the 
market,  and  develop  career 
paths  for  them,  he  says. 

Ferratt  says  he’s  seen  em¬ 
ployees  who  changed  their 
minds  and  stayed  with  a  com¬ 
pany  after  an  IT  manager  ex¬ 
plained  what  he  saw  for  them 
in  the  future. 


King,  director  of  IT  at  hair  care 
and  cosmetics  distributor  Se¬ 
bastian  International  Inc.  in 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif.,  says 
she’s  been  able  to  maintain 
good  working  conditions  by 
not  requiring  her  people  to  be 
on-call  24  hours  per  day  or 
work  weekends. 


4.  Know  the  market. 

Bill  Haser,  CIO  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  IT  for  the  Americas  at 
Lake  Forest,  Ill.-based  Tenneco 
Automotive,  a  division  of  Ten¬ 
neco  Inc.,  subscribes  to  market 
researchers’  salary  surveys  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  going 
rates.  “If  we  have  people  not  at 
the  market  rate,  we  adjust  their 
pay,”  he  says. 

Haser  warns  that  if  you  pay 
new  people  more  than  the  cur¬ 
rent  ones,  the  existing  workers 
will  eventually  find  out  —  and 
you’ll  lose  them.  Also  vital  is 
knowing  current  market  wages. 
He  says  he  used  to  do  just  an  an¬ 
nual  salary  review  but  now 
“constantly”  reviews  salaries. 


5.  Be  proactive  and  anticipate. 

If  Bill  McConnell  anticipates 
that  the  pay  of  a  new  hire  will 
be  an  issue  with  a  particular 
existing  employee,  he’ll  talk  di¬ 
rectly  to  that  person,  he  says. 

“We  try  to  figure  out  who 
[it]  will  be  an  issue  with,  and 
talk  to  that  person  one  on 
one,”  says  McConnell,  CIO 
at  Guidant  Corp.,  a  medical 
devices  manufacturer  in 
Indianapolis.  To  put  the 


6.  Understand  your  goals. 

Inequities  in  pay  are  justified 
when  they’re  the  result  of  well- 
thought-out  strategies.  Ferratt’s 
model  ties  the  IT  department’s 
salary  levels  to  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  goals.  If  you  want  to 
keep  IT  employees  for  several 
years,  he  says,  your  salary  levels 
might  not  need  to  be  as  close  to 
the  market  as  they  would  with 
shorter-term  employees. 

Instead,  provide  longer-term 
employees  with  valued  perks 
such  as  career  development 
and  training  in  leadership  and 
business  issues.  If  you’re  trying 
to  keep  IT  people  on  board  for 
an  intermediate  length  of  time 
(three  to  seven  years),  your 
pay  scale  needs  to  be  closer  to 
the  market’s,  Ferratt  says. 

Training  for  intermediate- 
length  employees  should  be 
more  technically  oriented,  Fer¬ 
ratt  says.  If  you  have  an  imme¬ 
diate  need,  you  might  hire  con¬ 
sultants  or  independent  con¬ 
tractors  and  expect  to  keep 
them  for  only  a  short  time. 
Those  IT  professionals  receive 
few,  if  any,  perks  but  draw  the 
highest  pay,  he  says. 

Although  an  IT  department 
has  different  salary  levels  in 
that  scenario,  they’re  justified 
by  the  department’s  goals,  Fer¬ 
ratt  says.  I 


Horowitz  is  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Contact 
him  at  alan@ 
ahorowitz.com. 
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3.  Create  value  beyond  compensation. 

Yes,  money  counts  —  but 
there’s  more  to  a  job.  To  avoid 
having  to  adjust  salaries  every 
time  there’s  a  pay  spike  in  the 
market,  “try  to  build  a  package 
that  makes  people  feel  like 
they’re  treated  fairly,”  Seligman 
says.  That  can  include  offering 
training  and  tools,  defined  ca¬ 
reer  paths,  stimulating  work 
challenges  —  and  even  “mak¬ 
ing  the  workplace  fun,”  he  says. 

Khazaeli  says  he  allows  flexi¬ 
ble  work  hours,  which  are  par¬ 
ticularly  valued  by 
employees  with 
long  commutes 
in  the  traffic- 
clogged  Chi¬ 


cago  area. 
Dianne 
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Xerox  Names  CIO 

Patricia  Cusick,  50,  has  been 
named  vice  president  and  CIO 
at  Xerox  Corp.  Formerly  vice 
president  of  information  man¬ 
agement  for  business  group 
operations  at  the  Stamford, 
Conn.-based  company, 

Cusick  replaces  Gary  Banks, 
who  recently  left  Xerox. 


Pilots  to  Engage 
In  Virtual  Battles 

Lockheed  Martin  Corp.  is 
building  networked  F-16  sim¬ 
ulators  that  will  allow  pilots 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Air  Com¬ 
bat  Command  to  engage  in 
virtual  missions  with  pilots  on 
simulators  at  locations  world¬ 
wide. 

The  simulators  will  let  pi¬ 
lots  experience  full-mission 
briefings,  participate  in  virtu¬ 


al  combat  sorties  and  link 
with  other  participants,  such 
as  ground  or  tank  crews.  The 
simulators  run  on  Unix 
servers  and  workstations 
from  Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 

BeHSouth  Users 
Can  Check  Y2K 

BellSouth  last  week  re¬ 
launched  its  year  2000  Web 
site  {www.bellsouth.com/ 
year  2000).  One  new  feature 
lets  BellSouth  customers 
check  the  Y2K-readiness  of 
their  area  by  typing  in  their 
area  code  and  the  first  three 
digits  of  their  phone  number. 

As  of  May  30, 93%  of 
BellSouth's  central  office 
switches  had  been  upgraded 
to  year  2000-compliant 
software,  according  to  the 
company. 


NEW  REPORTS 


Market  Analysis  Human  Touch 


A  new  report  from  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  {www.idc. 
com)  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
looks  at  the  global  market  for 
Internet  usage  and  e-com- 
merce. 

The  report,  “The  Global 
Market  Forecast  for  Internet 
Usage  and  Commerce,”  is 
segmented  by  region.  It  sizes 
the  market  for  Internet  com¬ 
merce  and  gives  the  number 
of  users  accessing  the  Web 
and  the  value  of  their  trans¬ 
actions. 

The  report  costs  $4,500. 


In  a  new  survey  by  Jupiter 
Communications  Inc.  (www. 
jup.com)  in  New  York,  40% 
of  respondents  said  they 
would  feel  better  about  buy¬ 
ing  online  if  more  human  con¬ 
tact  was  involved.  According 
to  “Account  Management: 
Re-intermediating  the  Human 
Touch  for  Most  Valuable  Cus¬ 
tomers,”  that  means  tradi¬ 
tional  firms  attempting  to 
compete  online  must  leverage 
their  sales  organizations. 

The  survey  is  available  by 
subscription. 


SNAPSHOT 

The  Ties  That  Bind 

Customer  relationship  management  (CRM)  facts: 

■CRM  projects  cost  an  average  of  $3.1  million 

■Companies  expect  revenue  to  increase  8%  per  year 
after  implementing  CRM 

■CRM  projects  are  implemented  in  phases  rather  than 
as  a  total  package 

■Companies  are  more  concerned  with  retaining 
customers  than  attracting  new  ones 

Base:  Suvey  of  300 U.S.  and  European  companies 

~a  ■■  ■  ■  I  ^  .  . — - - — ■ 

SOURCE,  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP  .  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS 
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End  build-and-junk 


The  past  50  years  of  computing  can  be  seen  not  only  as 
a  fantastic  explosion  of  new  capabilities,  but  also  as  a 
progressive  accumulation  of  costly  software  junk.  The 
entire  history  of  computing  can  be  characterized  as  an 
evolutionary  —  and  increasingly  expensive  —  sequence 
of  build-and-destroy  cycles.  That  has  to  change:  We’re  on  the  verge 


of  an  intolerably  expensive  new  cycle.  But 
thanks  to  the  options  being  offered  by  out¬ 
sourcers  and  software  innovators,  there’s  a  way 
to  break  the  cycle. 

With  each  new  computing  cycle,  much  of 
what  had  been  invested  had  to  be  junked  for 
progress  to  take  place.  Consider  the  following: 

■  At  the  end  of  the  punch-card  accounting  cy¬ 
cle  (about  1958),  more  than  $100  million  worth 
of  hard-wired  control  boards  had  no  utility. 

■  When  applications  began  to  be  stored  on  disk 
memory  instead  of  magnetic  tape  (about  1972), 
more  than  $5  billion  worth  of  programs  had  to 
be  replaced. 

■  When  minicomputers  began 
shaping  the  distributed  comput¬ 
ing  environment  (about  1976),  as 
much  as  $150  billion  of  software 
needed  a  complete  overhaul. 

■  The  advent  of  the  microcom¬ 
puter  (starting  in  1983)  saw  an 
exodus  of  applications  from 
mainframes  and  minicomputers 
to  desktops.  More  than  $650  bil¬ 
lion  worth  of  installed  software 
lost  value. 

By  1990,  the  chaotic  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  powerful  personal  com¬ 
puters  had  created  a  control  cri¬ 
sis  that  it  was  hoped  would  be 
cured  by  client/server  architec¬ 
tures.  We  have  now  come  to  the 
end  of  that  cycle,  and  the  pundits 
tell  us  that  the  Internet  and 
e-commerce  offer  the  magic  solu¬ 
tion.  Be  ready  to  write  down 
about  $3  trillion  worth  of  hard-to- 
maintain  and  insecure  programs. 

That  $3  trillion  is  a  significant 
share  of  total  anticipated  soft¬ 
ware  spending  in  the  next  10 
years.  With  the  hardware  com¬ 
ponent  of  IT  budgets  dropping  because  of 
falling  hardware  prices,  most  of  the  world’s 
spending  for  IT  in  the  next  technology  cycle 
will  be  for  software  and  software-related  costs. 
With  rising  IT  budgets,  that  suggests  software 
spending  in  the  next  10  years  of  well  over  $10 
trillion.  Unfortunately,  migration,  conversion, 
integration  and  maintenance  will  absorb  most 
of  all  software  costs  if  the  current,  wasteful 
practices  are  allowed  to  continue. 


Executives  looking  for  competitive  advantage 
won’t  be  satisfied  with  only  a  fraction  of  their 
total  software  budget  being  deployed  for  prof¬ 
itable  value  creation.  U.S.  executives  need  rapid 
innovation,  not  expensive  preservation  of  what 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  costly  relic. 

Executives  have  three  options.  First,  they  can 
continue  on  the  current  course  of  escalating 
computer  budgets  and  painfully  extracting  value- 
creating  apphcations  from  whatever  funding  is 
left  over  from  maintaining  the  systems  now  in 
place.  Second,  they  can  find  outsourcers  that  will 
act  as  custodians  of  the  junk  pile.  Third,  they  can 
find  technically  capable  innovators  to  come  up 
with  technologically  advanced  so¬ 
lutions  at  radically  lower  prices 
than  a  firm  could  on  its  own. 

The  third  option  is  in  reach. 
New  software  technologies  — 
such  as  Java  running  in  a  net¬ 
working  environment,  and  rely¬ 
ing  on  processor-independent 
code  —  have  life-cycle  costs  of 
less  than  $1,500  per  function 
point.  That’s  far  lower  than  the 
comparable  life-cycle  cost  of 
more  than  $4,500  of  the  current 
installed  base.  (The  estimates 
come  from  software  metrics  ex¬ 
pert  Capers  Jones,  a  credible 
source  of  such  data,  and  my  own 
estimates  of  code  obsolescence.) 
Clearly,  there’s  money  to  be 
found  in  managing  software 
libraries  for  modernization  if  you 
can  set  up  a  clever  way  to  manage 
that  transition. 

There  will  be  profit  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  junkyard  custodians 
as  well  as  for  the  innovators  who 
can  lead  us  out  of  the  next  cycle 
of  trillion-dollar  waste.  I’m  bet¬ 
ting  that  most  companies  will  wager  on  the  in¬ 
novators.  There’s  much  more  value  available 
from  delivering  new  profit  opportunities  than 
from  managing  a  dying  well  of  assets,  k 


Strassmann  (paul@strassmann.com)  has  managed 
his  way  through  every  computer  cycle  because  money 
was  always  available  to  pay  for  replacements.  Unfor 
tunately  for  current  IT  executives,  there  isn’t  enough 
money  left  to  do  that  again  in  the  next  cycle. 


If 

U.S.  executives 
need  rapid 
innovation, 
not  expensive 
preservation. 


e*business 


IBM  e-commerce  software  powers  the  REI  online  store 
—  and  sales  that  exceed  projections  hy  over  360%. 

Can  IBM  e-commerce  software  help  you? 


IBM  software  is  helping  thousands  of  companies  build,  run  and  manage  powerful 
interactive  e-commerce  Web  sites.  For  REI,  that  means  everything  from  state-of-the- 
wUderness  gear  you  can  buy  to  clinics  on  outdoor  skills,  enthusiast  bulletin  boards 
and  a  world  of  trips  and  tours.  The  scope  of  REFs  offerings  led  them  to  IBM. 

IBM  software  provides  the  building  blocks  for  all  facets  of  e-business,  including 
secure  payments,  electronic  catalogs,  and  order  processing.  For  REI,  proven 
products,  such  as  Net.Commerce,  DB2®  Universal  Database™  and  IBM  Firewall  deliver 
the  scalability,  rebability  and  security  it  takes  to  reach,  sell  and  service  a  growing 
community  of  outdoor  enthusiasts. 

The  results  have  been  nothing  less  than  astonishing.  In  the  first  quarter  alone,  REFs 
sites  generated  online  sales  that  exceeded  projections  by  over  360%.  And  these 
e-sales  are  4  times  the  size  of  those  in  their  brick-and-mortar  counterparts.  Bottom 
bne,  REI  is  growing  profits  far  beyond  its  wildest  expectations. 


Net.Commerce 

Enables  you  to  market  and  sell 
in  a  secure  and  scalable  way 
on  the  Internet.  Award  winning 
software  provides  integrated 
e-commerce  capabilities,  from 
site  creation  to  online  payments, 


MQSeries® 

Helps  you  integrate  new  and 
existing  applications  into  your 
e-commerce  solution.  Fully 
Java™enabled,  MQSeries  is 
the  world’s  leading  business 
integration  product  and  works 
across  more  than  35  platforms. 


REI  is  just  one  example  of  tbe  thousands  of  e-commerce  businesses  IBM  software  has 
helped  build  and  grow.  From  Web  storefronts  to  integrating  your  business  systems  and 
supply  chains,  IBM  offers  a  breadth  of  software  produets  simply  unmatched  by  anyone. 
AH  baeked  by  the  know-how  and  support  of  IBM  and  its  Business  Partners. 


Profit  from  the  learning  of  over  10,000  e-businesses  with 
IBM  online  resources  and  our  free  e-commerce  Roadmap. 
Visit  www.ihm.com/sofiware/ec/roadmap 


DB2  Universal  Database 

Has  the  speed,  scale  and 
reliability  to  meet  any  demand, 
with  seamless  integration  from 
virtual  storefront  to  back-end 
core  business  systems. 


WebSphere™ 

WebSphere  Application  Server 
extends  core  business  functions 
to  Web  clients  and  vice  versa. 
Built-in  connectors  to  databases 
and  other  systems  help  meet 
high  transaction  demands  on 
existing  and  future  applications. 


IBM  software  can  help  you  build, 
run  and  manage  e-commerce 
solutions  on  all  major  platforms. 


IBM,  DB2  and  MQSeries  are  registered  trademarks  and  Universal  Database,  WebSphere  and  the  e-business  logo  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Java  and  all 
Java-based  trademarks  and  logos  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States,  other  countries,  or  both.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  the  trademarks 
or  service  marks  ol  others.  ©  1999  IBM  Corp,  All  rights  reserved. 
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EFORE  DANIEL  WILSON  ar¬ 
rived  at  Osram  Sylvania  Inc., 
he  knew  he  was  on  a  fast 
train  to  Burnout  City. 

His  former  post  at  a  computer  sys¬ 
tems  manufacturer  was  rife  with  proj¬ 
ect  overload  and  deadline  demands  that 
frazzled  employees.  Users  blamed  sys¬ 
tems  problems  on  information  technol¬ 
ogy  workers,  who  in  turn  began  blam¬ 
ing  themselves. 

That  left  Wilson  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  a  statistic.  “I  was  close  to 
burnout  there,”  says  Wilson,  who  is 
now  a  manager  of  quality  tools  and 
methods  at  the  lighting  manufacturer 
in  Danvers,  Mass. 

Wilson  felt  the  symptoms  coming  on. 
To  be  sure,  many  IT  employees  work 
long  hours.  But  Wilson’s  schedule  was 
monotonous,  laborious  and  “without 
any  apparent  break,”  he  says.  He’d  ply 
extended  hours  without  recognition 
from  management  and  without  any 
feeling  of  accomplishment. 

“You  just  didn’t  feel  you  were  making 
any  progress,”  Wilson  says.  The  passion 
was  slipping  away,  he  says. 

Dissatisfaction  at  work  led  to  sense¬ 
less  confrontations  with  co-workers  on 
everything  from  projects  to  new  job 
candidates.  The  tension  from  work 
followed  Wilson  home.  He  gained 
weight  from  lack  of  exercise.  He  be¬ 
came  emotionally  inflexible  and  short- 
tempered  with  his  family  —  all  because 
of  his  work  relations. 

“I  got  very  unprofessional  about 
[work],”  Wilson  says  of  his  bout  with 
burnout.  “I  now  look  back  and  am 
ashamed  of  it.” 

Until  a  manager  confronted  him  with 
his  own  take  on  the  situation,  the  light- 
bulb  hadn’t  gone  on  in  Wilson’s  mind 
about  the  changes.  But  following  that 
review,  which  included  a  raise,  Wilson 
knew  he  was  headed  for  burnout  and 


QUESTIONS  TO  HELP 
IDENTIFY  BURNOUT 

■  Are  staffers  complaining  of  workloads, 
especially  following  a  merger  or  acquisition 
that  has  resulted  in  increased  project  assign¬ 
ments? 

■  Is  staff  turnover  and  the  resulting  costs  of 
recruiting  and  training  new  staffers  higher 
than  normal? 

■  Have  employees  lost  motivation  and  interest 
in  work  and  the  surrounding  staff?  Are  they 
blaming  systems  failures  on  equipment  or 
co-workers? 

■  Have  absenteeism,  delayed  project  delivery 
or  internal  disagreements  risen? 

■  Have  staffers  lost  their  focus  on  job  respon¬ 
sibilities  or  client  issues  and  instead  are  prob¬ 
lem-solving  or  “fighting  fires"? 

■  Are  staffers  requesting  more  time  off  or 
alternative  work  arrangements  to  help  them 
balance  work  and  family  issues? 


SI6IIS 

By  Jeffery  D.  Zbar 


needed  to  make  a  change.  He  soon 
jumped  ship  to  work  for  a  start-up  and 
then  a  consulting  firm,  before  landing 
—  refreshed  —  at  Osram  Sylvania, 
where  the  environment  fosters  part¬ 
nerships  between  users  and  IT  support. 

“Now  I’m  working  a  lot  of  hours,  but  I 
feel  much  more  productive,”  he  says. 

Seemingly  endless  workloads  and 
lack  of  understanding  from  client 
groups  and  senior  management  can  re¬ 
sult  in  frustration  and  burnout  among 
IT  managers  and  workers,  says  Thomas 
W.  Ferratt,  associate  dean  for  learning. 


technology  and  faculty  development  at 
the  University  of  Dayton  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  co-author  of  Coping  with 
Labor  Scarcity  in  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  (Pinnaflex,  March  1999).  Compa¬ 
nies  become  susceptible  to  competitor 
raids,  and  recruits  get  jaded  opinions 
from  existing  workers,  who  themselves 
suffer  amid  heavier  workloads  from 
increased  turnover,  Ferratt  says. 

At  3M  Co.  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  aligning 
work  with  employees’  skills  and  busi¬ 
ness  needs  has  helped  keep  staffers 
focused  and  turnover  to  less  than  10% 


among  its  1,200  IT  workers,  says  Bob 
Roepke,  manager  of  IT  communica¬ 
tions  consulting  and  professional  de¬ 
velopment.  Ongoing  training,  competi¬ 
tive  salaries,  a  visible  commitment 
from  senior  management  and  support 
from  user  groups  create  relationships 
that  help  tether  the  IT  staff  to  the  com¬ 
pany  in  a  positive  way,  Roepke  says. 

Often,  the  best  way  to  thwart  burnout 
is  to  recognize  its  breeding  grounds.  At 
Osram  Sylvania,  a  conversion  to  SAP 
AG  software  could  have  shaken  IT.  For 
a  department  whose  people  —  some 
with  more  than  25  years’  tenure  —  were 
focused  on  “sUos  of  expertise,”  the  con¬ 
version  could  have  created  “wholesale 
change  in  everybody’s  life,”  says  Mehr- 
dad  Laghaeian,  vice  president  of  IT. 

Instead,  senior  managers  restruc¬ 
tured  the  company  to  minimize  the  im¬ 
pact  on  staffers.  Managers  scrapped 
Sylvania’s  hierarchical  structure  and 
created  a  flat  organization  with  three 
core  areas:  systems  architecture  and 
engineering,  projects  and  project  deliv¬ 
ery,  and  maintenance  of  infrastructure. 
Teams  were  created  to  handle  each  area 
—  with  little  crossover. 

The  efforts  helped  avoid  overwhelm¬ 
ing  people  with  multiple  tasks  and  kept 
them  focused  on  the  job,  Laghaeian  says. 
Assignments  are  more  task-oriented,  so 
they’re  shorter  in  duration.  There’s 
more  flexibility  among  new  assign¬ 
ments,  which  keeps  staffers’  focus  re¬ 
newed  and  fresh,  he  says.  Workers  are 
happy,  and  thus  turnover  has  never 
been  a  problem  at  the  company. 

“[Our]  concern  from  the  beginning 
was  to  design  an  organization  that 
could  minimize  the  effects  of  burnout,” 
Laghaeian  says.  “It’s  an  issue  we  face  all 
the  time.  We  look  out  for  symptoms  of 
burnout  and  tackle  it  in  a  positive  way.”  I 


Zbar  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Coral 
Springs,  Fla. 


TIPS  TO  COMBAT 
AND  THWART  BURNOUT 

■  Make  deadlines  attainable.  Avoid  long  stints 
on  single  projects.  To  keep  the  staff  fresh, 
continually  assign  new  projects  and  rotate 
employees  among  different  projects. 

■  Avoid  keeping  staff  on  lengthy  stints  in  prod¬ 
uct  or  client  support  or  on-call  assignments. 

■  Keep  workers  on  fewer  but  larger  projects 
instead  of  multitasking  on  many  snutll  ones. 

■  Break  the  organization  into  teams,  foster 
networking  and  partnership  among  IT  and 
clients  and  co-locate  IT  with  user  groups. 

■  Give  staffers  the  autonomy  to  make  appro¬ 
priate  decisions. 

■  Build  skills.  Offer  education  and  training. 
This  helps  prevent  staffers  from  feeling  they 
merely  provide  support  and  fight  fires. 

■  Spread  high-stress  work  around;  steering 
demands  to  skilled  workers  who  have  shown 
they  can  handle  them  may  lead  to  resentment. 
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Medical  knowledge  doubles 


every  seven  years. 


We  know  a  service  provider 


who  sends  it  to  5,000  customers 


in  20  countries.  Daily. 


Yes,  we  do  make  house  calls. 


Cisco 

^  Powered  Network. 


The  latest  medical  breakthrough  isn’t  a  breakthrough  until  it  reaches 
the  patient  who  needs  it.  Which  is  why  the  company  that  keeps 
physicians  in  20  countries  up-to-date  with  the  latest  advances  in  medicine 
relies  on  the  expertise  of  a  Cisco  Powered  Network™  service  provider. 

Welcome  to  the  New  World  -  where  Cisco  Powered  Network 
service  providers  are  changing  the  way  people  share  ideas  and 
information  in  extraordinary  ways.  Amazing,  but  hardly  unexpected. 
Because  virtually  all  Internet  traffic  in  the  world  travels  across  the 
systems  of  one  company.  Cisco  Systems.  Let  us  help  you  accomplish 
the  same  remarkable  things  for  your  business.  Look  for  the  Cisco 
Powered  Network  mark  or  visit  us  at  www.cisco.com/cpn. 

We’ll  match  you  with  a  Cisco  Powered 
Network  service  provider  who  can  reliably  extend 


your  network  over  a  Cisco-based  infrastructure. 
And  beyond. 
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FROM 


CIOs  are  —  at  long  last  —  becoming  company  presidents 
as  technology-driven  organizations  snap  them  up.  Here’s 
what  it  takes  to  get  there  By  Kathleen  Melymuka 
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BUSINESS 


^  ^  s  CIO,  I  ALWAYS  told  my  people  the 

^  ^  only  acronym  I  ever  cared  about 

was  EPS  [earnings  per  share],” 
says  Tom  Thomas.  “If  you  have 
that  vision,  it’s  pretty  powerful.” 
Powerful  enough  to  lead  a 
company.  The  former  CIO  at 
3Com  Corp.  and  Dell  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  recently  became  CEO  of  The  Vantive 
Corp.,  a  maker  of  Web-based  customer  relationship 
management  software  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

CIOs  have  been  gaining  business  smarts  for  years, 
and  now  a  handful  have  gone  all  the  way  to  the  top  as 
CEOs  of  technology  companies  and  e-commerce 
businesses.  Most  of  the  companies  are  in  the  $70  mil- 
lion-to-$300  million  range,  but  given  that  foot  in  the 
door,  can  the  Fortune  1,000  be  far  behind? 

Most  of  these  new  CEOs  measure  their  tenure  in 
months,  so  it’s  still  too  early  to  gauge  their  success, 
but  venture  capitalists  are  betting  on  their  technology 
expertise  and  ingrained  customer  focus.  “It  makes  a 
lot  of  sense,”  says  Wayne  Nemeth,  an  associate  at  The 


SANGA’S  JOHN  ANDREWS  says  the  Y2K  problem  has 
boosted  the  CIO’s  importance  before  boards  of  directors 


Sprout  Group,  a  venture  capital  firm  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.  “Combining  CIO  skills  with  a  really  diligent  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  customer  and  the  market  is  a  great  match.” 


Former  CIOs  have  led  businesses  in  the  past  — 
think  Katherine  Hudson  at  Brady  Corp.  and  John  Reed 
at  Citigroup  Inc.  —  but  they’ve  been  considered  the 
exception  that  proves  the  rule  that  CIOs  are  too  techie, 
too  myopic,  too  tactical  and  too  naive  about  business. 

But  as  business  has  become  more  technology-inten¬ 
sive,  CIOs  have  become  more  like  their  business 
counterparts,  and  vice  versa.  “The  characteristics  that 
make  for  a  great  CIO  now  are  probably  very  similar  to 
the  characteristics  that  make  for  a  great  CEO,”  says 
Eric  Clemons,  professor  of  operations  and  informa¬ 
tion  management  at  The  Wharton  School  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

“When  you  sit  in  boardrooms  [today],  it’s  hard  not 
to  be  talking  about  technology  and  its  implications  for 
the  business,”  says  John  Andrews,  former  CIO  at  CSX 
Corp.,  a  transportation  company  in  Richmond,  Va., 
and  now  CEO  of  Sanga  International  Inc.,  a  $161  mil¬ 
lion  Java  tools  and  development  company  in  Ponte  Ve- 
dra  Beach,  Fla. 

Recent  events  have  placed  a  brighter  spotlight  on 
the  CIO.  “The  year  2000  issue  has  elevated  the  CIO  to 
a  position  of  great  strategic  responsibility  before  the 
board  of  directors.  It’s  been  a  stage  for  them  to  show¬ 
case  their  abilities,”  Andrews  says. 

But  not  everyone  expects  a  rush  of  CIOs  to  the  cor¬ 


ner  office.  “I’m  not  buying  it,”  says  David  Foote,  man¬ 
aging  partner  at  Foote  Partners  LLC,  a  research  and 
advisory  firm  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  that  specializes  in 
information  technology  workforce  issues.  “CEOs  are 
change  agents  in  a  company,”  he  says.  “CIOs  are 
change  architects.  They’re  more  implementational.” 

That’s  more  the  consequence  of  an  outdated  busi¬ 
ness  model  than  CIOs’  limitations,  counters  Ron  Pon¬ 
der,  president  of  Cap  Gemini  Telecommunications  of 
North  America  and  former  executive  vice  president  of 
operations  and  service  management  at  AT&T  Corp. 
“We  have  created  an  environment  where  we’ve  forced 
many  CIOs  to  be  confined  to  that  role,”  Ponder  says. 
“I’ve  been  fortunate  to  put  myself  in  businesses  that 
have  allowed  me  to  be  more  rather  than  less.” 

Though  he  was  responsible  for  45,000  people  (all 
networks,  systems,  customer  service  and  product 
management  at  AT&T),  Ponder  says  he  never  got 
bogged  down  in  technology.  “I  always  make  it  a  point 
to  understand  the  business  end-to-end,”  he  says. 

When  he  was  tapped  to  be  CEO  of  Beechwood  Inc., 
a  private  company  that  specializes  in  software  for 
telecommunications  providers.  Ponder  already  knew 
the  customers.  He  had  been  one  himself,  and  the  rest 
were  his  peers  in  the  industry.  Ponder  did  so  well  as 
CEO  that  two  years  later.  Cap  Gemini  acquired  the 
company  and  asked  him  to  stay  on  as  president  of  the 
telecommunications  division. 

To  be  a  CEO,  Ponder  says,  “you  need  to  be  visionary 
and  [a]  change  agent  and  strategic  thinker,  but  you 
also  need  to  understand  the  customers  and  the  day-to- 
day  turmoil.  You  need  to  have  done  it.” 

Thomas  has  done  his  share.  As  CIO,  he  helped  de¬ 
velop  Dell’s  enterprise  selling  program.  As  CIO  at 
3Com,  he  led  the  e-commerce  initiative  responsible 
for  $1.6  billion  in  1998  revenue.  When  Vantive  needed 
more  customer  perspective  on  its  board  last  fall,  it  in¬ 
vited  Thomas  to  join  because  “the  things  that  are  im¬ 
portant  to  being  successful  in  Vantive  are  things  I’m 
very  familiar  with,”  he  says.  “I  understand  the  market 
and  where  there  are  strategic  opportunities  to  grow.” 

The  board  agreed  —  adamantly.  In  April,  it  asked 
him  to  take  over  as  CEO.  “Tom’s  experience  with  im¬ 
plementing  e-business  and  customer  relationship 
management  solutions  provides  him  with  a  unique 
and  valuable  perspective  of  what  the  customer 
wants,”  says  Patti  Manuel,  CEO  of  Telocity  Inc.  in  San 
Jose,  who  served  on  the  Vantive  board  at  the  time. 

Today’s  CIO  is  in  the  center  of  the  business  uni¬ 
verse,  Thomas  says.  “It’s  the  one  position  other  than 
CEO  that  you  have  to  have  an  integrated  view  of  the 
company.”  Add  the  technology  perspective  and  you 
have  a  CEO  who  gets  it,  he  says.  “We  get  that  the  Inter¬ 
net  has  opened  opportunities  for  customers.  . . .  We 
get  what  these  changes  are  about.” 

Beyond  Technology 

Technology  vision  is  a  CIO’s  strong  suit,  but  it  has 
to  be  backed  up  with  a  good  business  hand.  “A  glori¬ 
fied  project  manager  is  not  going  to  be  CEO,”  says 
David  Lord,  former  CIO  at  The  Holt  Co.  and  now  CEO 
of  spin-off  Toysmart.com  Inc.,  both  in  Waltham,  Mass. 

The  CIOs-turned-CEOs  share  a  range  of  business 
experience.  As  CIO  at  CSX,  Andrews  served  with  the 
marketing  executives  of  the  business  units  on  the 
strategic  planning  board,  then  became  president  of 
CSX  Technologies,  a  division  developed  to  market 
CSX  software.  “I’d  spent  parts  of  my  career  in  finance, 
planning,  engineering,  [and]  I  managed  the  IT  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  company  inside  a  company,”  he  says. 

At  MCI  Communications  Corp.,  Lance  Boxer  start¬ 
ed  out  in  engineering,  then  became  president  of  the 
data  division  and  finally  CIO.  At  the  end  of  last  year. 


he  moved  to  Lucent  Technologies  Inc.  as  president 
of  its  communications  software  division.  Boxer 
points  to  his  CIO  experience  as  a  key  to  understand¬ 
ing  customers.  “I  can  create  and  deliver  a  better  ex¬ 
perience  for  our  customers  because  of  where  I’ve 
been,”  he  says. 

Different  Strokes 

Former  CIOs  find  that  their  experience  colors  their 
CEO  work  styles.  “The  fact  that  I  ‘get  it’  means  I’m 
able  to  challenge,”  Lord  says.  “I’m  not  being  pushed  to 
implement  technology;  I’m  pushing.”  As  CIO  at  Holt, 
Lord  pushed  to  position  himself  in  the  new  world  of 
e-commerce,  which  allowed  him  to  use  his  back¬ 
ground  in  finance  and  his  passion  for  technology. 
“E-commerce  is  a  bringing  together  of  finance  and 
technology,”  he  explains.  “I  always  felt  well  equipped 
to  deal  in  that  environment.” 

Lord  put  together  an  e-commerce  Web  site  that 
soon  became  so  central  to  the  business  that  then-CEO 


So  You  Want  To  Be  a  CEO... 

Rick  Maurer,  an  Arlington,  Va.,  change  management  consul¬ 
tant  and  author  of  Beyond  the  Wall  of  Resistance  (Bard 
Press,  1996),  offers  the  following  tips  to  smooth  the  path 
from  CIO  to  CEO: 

■  Be  good  at  technology.  That’s  table  stakes. 

■  Nurture  good  relationships  with  executives  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  units  and  make  sure  your  staffers  are  listening,  not  dic¬ 
tating,  to  their  people. 

■  Learn  other  parts  of  the  business,  from  finance  and  mar¬ 
keting  to  human  resources. 

■  Know  what’s  keeping  CEOs  awake  at  night.  Understand 
the  outside  pressures  on  your  company  and  trends  in  your 
industry. 

■  When  you  think  about  an  IT  proposal,  wear  your  CEO  hat. 
Consider  approaches  and  language  that  will  get  the  CEO  in¬ 
terested.  If  you  can’t  come  up  with  any,  maybe  it’s  a  bad 
project. 

■  Be  willing  to  say,  “I  don’t  think  we  need  to  be  spending 
money  on  that  right  now.”  -  Kathleen  Melymuka 


Paul  Holt  asked  Lord  to  take  over.  “Our  business  was 
focusing  on  the  Internet,”  Holt  recalls.  “We  needed 
someone  who  could  allow  that  division  to  grow  and 
prosper.  And  it  did.” 

Lord  thinks  the  CIO’s  business  profile  will  be  even 
higher  in  the  next  few  years.  “The  Internet  is  about  to 
go  through  a  huge  consolidation  phase,  and  integrat¬ 
ing  the  companies  is  going  to  fall  squarely  on  the 
CIOs’  shoulders,”  he  says. 

For  all  the  skills  CIOs-turned-CEOs  bring,  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  running  a  company  is  different  from 
running  IT.  “No  one  should  underestimate  the  role  of 
a  CEO,”  Andrews  says.  “It  is  a  major  step.” 

A  step  that,  starting  now,  more  will  be  taking,  says 
Marc  Lewis,  head  of  the  corporate  IT  practice  at 
Christian  &  Timbers,  a  New  York  firm  that  specializes 
in  CEO  recruitment.  Over  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
CIOs  will  be  recruited  as  CEOs  of  high-tech  and  Inter¬ 
net  companies,  he  says.  Then  they’ll  move  into  non¬ 
technical  companies. 

The  first  wave  is  already  out  there,  demonstrating 
that  new  times  call  for  new  people.  “If  you  took  50 
old-style  CEOs  and  told  them  to  run  a  progressive 
company  like  Amazon,  do  you  think  they  could?”  Box¬ 
er  asks.  “But  top  CIOs  could.  It’s  a  fascinating  time.”  ► 
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IT  managers  still 
have  healthy  hiring 
plans  for  the  com¬ 
ing  months,  but  the 
focus  will  be  on  full¬ 
time  staffers  who 
can  bring  business 
value  to  the  job. 
Here’s  a  look  at  the 
top  areas  of 
opportunity 
By  Mary  Brandel 


Technology  may 
be  changing  at  the 
speed  of  light,  but 
the  skills  that  are 
most  in  demand 
are  surprisingly  familiar.  Proj¬ 
ect  management,  data  model¬ 
ing,  business  know-how  — 
surely,  those  all  ring  a  bell. 

The  difference  is  that  as  we 
hit  midyear,  companies  are 
more  serious  than  ever  about 
acquiring  employees  with 
those  skills,  even  if  it  means  re¬ 
activating  training  programs 
and  scouring  business  depart¬ 
ments  to  find  them. 

And  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
word  “employee”  —  contrac¬ 
tors  won’t  fit  the  bill.  Although 
information  technology  man¬ 
agers  have  different  needs, 
they  seemingly  all  agree  that 
it’s  time  to  invest  in  perma¬ 
nent  staff  hires,  and  stop  rely¬ 
ing  on  contract  labor. 


Fortunately,  resources  are 
freeing  up  as  year  2000  projects 
wind  down.  But  Y2K  workers 
aren’t  necessarily  the  right  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  new  jobs,  so  there 
may  be  a  lot  of  retraining  ahead. 

There’s  still  room  for  con¬ 
tractors,  but  more  so  in  the 
technical  areas  of  IT  like  pro¬ 
gramming  and  database  admin¬ 
istration.  Strategic  roles  and  po¬ 
sitions  requiring  deep  business 
knowledge  will  be  reserved  in¬ 
creasingly  for  permanent  staff. 

The  following  is  a  rundown 
of  some  of  the  job  titles  and 
skills  employers  will  be  seek¬ 
ing  in  the  coming  quarter: 

E-Commerce 

Having  the  word  “Web”  on 
your  resume  will  certainly  turn 
many  employers’  heads.  But  to 
maintain  their  gaze,  you  need 
more  than  just  front-end  Web 
experience.  The  truly  prized 


worker  is  also  experienced  in 
e-commerce-based  transaction 
processing  systems. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  Internet 
people  who  have  created  one 
Web  page,  with  three  hits  a  day,” 
says  Paul  LeFort,  CIO  at  United¬ 
Health  Group  Corp.  But  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Web 
visitors  and  many  e-commerce 
efforts  interwoven  throughout 
the  company,  UnitedHealth 
needs  more  Internet  expertise. 

Although  LeFort  would  like 
to  find  developers  who  can  add 
what  he  calls  “some  flash  and 
dash”  to  the  company’s  year-old 
Web  site,  he’s  seeking  people 
with  about  five  years’  Web  ex¬ 
perience  to  work  within  its  in¬ 
tegration  framework  —  a  mid¬ 
dleware  strategy  that  blends 
older  systems  with  the  Web. 

UnitedHealth  employs  about 
50  Web  developers,  but  “hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  more”  are 


working  on  infrastructure  and 
integration  issues,  he  says. 

“In  my  own  experience,  20% 
of  your  Web  costs  are  put  into 
the  Web  page  itself;  40%  goes 
into  the  infrastructure  and 
making  sure  it  can  handle  the 
transaction  load;  [and]  the 
other  40%  is  interfacing  into 
legacy  systems,”  LeFort  says. 

Another  position  that  re¬ 
quires  specific  skills  is  vice 
president/managing  director  of 
electronic  business,  says  Judy 
Homer,  president  of  J.  B.  Homer 
Associates  Inc.,  an  executive- 
search  company  in  New  York. 
“Anything  having  to  do  with 
content  or  the  infrastructixre  of 
the  Internet,  intranet  or  ex¬ 
tranet  —  that  is  the  biggest 
boom  happening,”  she  says. 

Finding  people  with  those 
skills  is  another  story.  “The 
people  [who]  have  done  it  — 
everybody’s  pulling  at  their 


sleeves,  and  their  employers 
want  to  retain  them  as  well,” 
says  Heinz  Bartesch,  director  at 
Professional  Consulting  Net¬ 
work,  an  IT  recruiting  firm  in 
San  Francisco.  “It’s  hard  to  find 
them,  and  it’s  hard  to  pull  them 
away.” 

Because  of  that,  salaries  are 
as  high  as  $150,000  to  $200,000 
annually  for  someone  who  has 
applied  Java  sMUs  to  a  success¬ 
ful  e-business  project,  says 
Vaughn  Merlyn,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  The  Concours  Group, 
an  IT  consultancy  in  King- 
wood,  Texas.  E-commerce  proj¬ 
ect  managers  and  implemen- 
ters  at  professional  services 
companies  can  expect  salaries 
in  that  range,  and  the  pay  for  a 
director-level  position  can  soar 
to  $300,000,  Homer  says. 

ERP  Skills 

Like  e-commerce  profes¬ 
sionals,  workers  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  resource  plaiming  (ERP) 
field  are  in  demand  —  and 
might  also  encounter  elevated 
expectations  of  their  skills. 

Although  SAP  AG  skills 
“were  a  ticket  to  whatever  you 
wanted  three  years  ago,  we’re 
seeing  some  softening  on  that,” 
Merlyn  says.  “CIOs  and  high- 
level  IT  managers  want  to 
know  what  business  results 
you  enabled.  How  were  you 
able  to  use  ERP  to  change  busi¬ 
ness  processes  and  deliver  a 
different  kind  of  result?” 

Now  that  many  companies 
have  basic  ERP  packages  in 
place,  they’re  ready  to  enter 
more  high-end  realms  like 
Web-enabled  ERP.  “They’re 
not  just  enterprise  systems  but 
interenterprise  systems,”  Mer¬ 
lyn  says.  “That  requires  so¬ 
phisticated  Web  skills  and 
business  skills  that  are  very 
hard  to  find.” 

At  the  same  time,  some  com¬ 
panies  would  be  happy  to  find 
someone  with  straight  ERP  ca¬ 
pabilities.  SAP  expertise  is  a 
“critical  need”  at  Eli  Lilly  and 
Co.  right  now,  according  to 
Sandy  Sifferlen,  a  recruiting 
manager  for  IT  and  engineer- 
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ing  at  the  $9  billion,  Indianapo¬ 
lis-based  company. 

Eli  Lilly  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
global  SAP  rollout.  Although 
the  ideal  candidate  would  be 
one  who’s  been  through  a  suc¬ 
cessful  SAP  implementation, 
“the  market  is  tight,  so  we’re 
looking  at  the  full  spectrum,” 
Sifferlen  says. 

Data  Modeling/Data  Warehouse 

Data  management  and  data 
modeling  are  getting  renewed 
attention  as  companies  get  fur¬ 
ther  along  in  their  ERP,  e-com- 
merce  and  data  warehousing 
projects.  Data  modeling  skills 
got  a  lot  of  attention  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  days  of  relational  databases, 
but  many  companies  never  fol¬ 
lowed  through  on  those  proj¬ 
ects,  Merlyn  says. 

But  the  need  for  information 
resource  management  is  com¬ 
ing  back  —  especially  when 
companies  want  to  do  things 
like  have  their  ERP  systems  talk 
to  other  ERP  systems.  “That  re¬ 
quires  some  pretty  strong  data 
skills,”  Merlyn  says.  Extensible 
Markup  Language  also  requires 
an  understanding  of  how  data 
is  managed  and  used  across  the 
company. 

Data  management  is  one  of 
six  core  competencies  that 
Minneapolis-based  Honeywell 
Inc.  has  identified  in  its  IT  or¬ 
ganization.  “Data  management 
is  tied  to  the  idea  of  equipping 
the  organization  to  leverage 


[Our  data  ware¬ 
house  candidates] 
have  only  been 
lightly  exposed . . . 

But  their  salary 
demands  are  high. 

DON  HARRIS, 

BELK  STORE  SERVICES 


the  knowledge  it  has  and  trans¬ 
late  [it]  into  business  results,” 
says  Eileen  Pinto,  information 
systems/human  resources  de¬ 
velopment  leader  at  Honey¬ 
well.  “It’s  critical  that  we  have 
confidence  in  our  data.” 

The  same  holds  true  at  Belk 
Store  Services  Inc.,  the  IT  arm 
of  Belk  Stores  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
The  company’s  year-old,  DB2- 
based  data  warehouse  provides 
daily  data  feeds  to  individual 


stores  “so  they  can  make  in¬ 
formed  decisions  based  on 
how  certain  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise  are  being  sold,”  says  Don 
Harris,  manager  of  IT  staff  de¬ 
velopment. 

But  Harris  is  having  a  dif¬ 
ficult  time  finding  the  right 
data  warehouse  developer. 

He  says  he’s  interviewed  +8% 
candidates  “who  have  Pacific 
only  been  lightly  ex¬ 
posed,  or  people  who’ve 
worked  on  [data  ware¬ 
houses]  since  it  got  start¬ 
ed.  But  their  salary  de¬ 
mands  are  high.”  He  said  he 
might  train  an  in-house  work¬ 
er  to  fill  the  position. 

Project  Management 

“In  general,  if  someone  has 
strong  project  skills,  that’s 
something  we  really  value  and 
continue  to  keep  our  eyes  open 
for,”  says  Karen  Madison,  hu¬ 
man  resources  manager  of  IT 
at  Corning  Inc.  in  Corning,  N.Y. 
“With  our  growth,  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  [not  only]  for  people  to 
understand  technology,  but 
[to]  also  have  a  project  man¬ 
agement  skill  set.” 

Belk  is  seeking  a  project  man¬ 
ager  with  the  ability  to  run  two 
large  development  projects  at 
the  same  time.  “They  should 
have  six  to  eight  years  of  devel¬ 
opment  experience  and  a  cou¬ 
ple  years  in  project  manage¬ 
ment,”  Harris  says. 

Honeywell’s  recent  imple- 


Wow  for  Employees!  Woe  to  Contractors! 

Second-quarter  hiring  projections  for  the  coming  year  show  a  healthy  need  for  permanent  staffers 
and  a  dramatic  decline  in  the  need  for  contractors: 


INDUSTRY 

NUMBER  OF 
COMPANIES 
SURVEYED 

AVERAGE 

HEAD 

COUNT 

12-MONTH 
STAFF  HIRING 
PROJECTION 

12-MONTH 

CONTRACTOR  HIRING 
PROJECTION 

IT  consulting 

63 

38 

+23% 

-26% 

Computer  sales/peripherals 

52 

30 

+19% 

-18% 

Financial  services/insurance 

522 

72 

+13% 

-7% 

Computer  manufacturing 
and  related  products 

102 

59 

+13% 

-13% 

Business  services  (non-IT) 

202 

26 

+10% 

-12% 

Education 

672 

18 

+8% 

-5% 

Communication  systems/ 
public  utilities/transportation 

267 

47 

+7% 

-29% 

Wholesale/retail 

308 

23 

+6% 

-14% 

Health  care/medical  services 

286 

31 

+6% 

-21% 

Manufacturing  (non-hardware) 

856 

17 

+5% 

-12% 

Government  (state  and  local) 

229 

32 

0% 

-20% 

Mining/construction/ 

petroleum/refining/agriculture 

148 

30 

-11% 

-50% 

Government  (federal  and  military)  130 

85 

-24% 

-22% 

Other 

147 

91 

+7% 

-26% 

Totals 

3,984 

NA 

+6% 

-12% 

IT  hiring  projections  vary  widely,  depending  on  a  company’s  location. 
Here  are  the  results  from  our  Second  Quarter  Hiring  Survey,  showing 
expected  changes  in  permanent  staff  levels  in  the  next  three  months: 
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mentation  of  PeopleSoft  Inc.’s 
ERP  applications  “will  require 
exceptional  project  manage¬ 
ment  roles,”  Pinto  says.  After 
the  implementation  is  com¬ 
plete,  those  managers  could 
move  on  to  jobs  in  e-commerce 
“or  a  variety  of  areas,”  she  says. 

Business  Skills 

As  companies  rely  more  and 
more  on  IT  to  increase  their 
competitiveness,  they  become 
adamant  that  IT  professionals 
possess  business  know-how 
and  “soft  skills”  such  as  leader¬ 
ship  traits  and  the  ability  to 
communicate. 

“What  we’re  truly  looking  for 
are  people  who  can  apply  busi¬ 
ness  principles  to  IT,”  Sifferlen 
says.  “We’re  very  much  viewing 
IT  as  a  strategic  center  for  mov¬ 
ing  [the  business]  forward.” 

Eli  Lilly  seeks  business  skills 
in  all  new  employees,  but  is  now 
looking  for  systems  analysts 
with  a  business  bent,  Sifferlen 
says.  The  growth  opportunities 
are  good.  “There  is  an  IT  profes¬ 
sional  probably  in  every  part  of 
the  company,”  she  says. 

Honeywell’s  future  will  call 
for  skills  “in  broad  project  man¬ 
agement  roles  and  business 
partnership  roles,”  Pinto  says. 

The  renewed  emphasis  on 
business  skills  is  part  of  a  larg¬ 
er  trend,  says  Linda  Pittenger, 
president  and  CEO  of  Peoples 
Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  in  Som¬ 
erset,  N.J.  More  and  more  com¬ 
panies  are  hiring  contractors 
to  fill  technical  needs  and  nur¬ 
turing  a  business  understand¬ 
ing  among  their  full-time  (and 
hopefully,  long-term)  staff. 

“It’s  more  important  that  the 
person  understands  claims 


processing,  say,  than  having 
C++  [experience],”  she  says. 
“They  can  externally  buy  from 
a  contractor  the  C++  person.” 

Pittenger  says  she’s  seeing 
the  emergence  of  five  new  job 
titles  in  the  IT/business  realm. 
The  first  two  work  hand-in- 
hand  like  “Siamese  twins,”  she 
says.  They  are  the  business 
consultant,  who  figures  out 
how  to  apply  technology  solu¬ 
tions  to  business  strategies; 
and  the  applications  guru,  a 
“very  high-paid  technologist” 
who  keeps  his  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  new  technology  devel¬ 
opments  that  can  lead  the 
company  into  new  strategic  ar¬ 
eas,  she  says. 

Other  new  positions  requir¬ 
ing  business  skills  are  program 
officer,  who’s  in  charge  of  allo¬ 
cating  IT  resources;  and  sourc¬ 
ing  manager,  whose  job  is  to 
decide  what  types  of  employ¬ 
ees  are  required  to  carry  out 
the  corporate  strategy.  Finally, 
there’s  a  position  for  someone 
to  manage  all  the  relationships 
with  various  vendors,  she  says. 

“We  need  someone  who  can 
work  with  contractors,  con¬ 
sulting  companies  and  ven¬ 
dors,”  says  Bill  Brannen,  direc¬ 
tor  of  workgroup  transforma¬ 
tion  within  IT  at  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Co.  “We  used  to  deal 
with  one  company:  IBM.  Now, 
we’ve  got  everything  from 
Microsoft  [Corp.]  to  InformLx 
[Corp.]  to  PeopleSoft,  so  we 
need  people  who  can  establish 
relationships,  work  out  con¬ 
tracts  [and]  look  for  strategic 
alliances.”  > 


Brandel  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Norfolk,  Mass. 
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Accrual-  vs.  Cash-Based  Accounting 


BY  STEVE  ALEXANDER 


A 


LTHOUGH  finan¬ 
cial  numbers 
don’t  lie,  they’re 
subject  to  differ¬ 
ent  accounting 
methods  that  can  lead  to  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretations  of  a 
company’s  financial  position. 

There  are  two  basic  meth¬ 
ods  for  keeping  track  of  sales 
income  and  the  money 
paid  out  for  expenses:  cash 
accounting  and  accrual  ac¬ 
counting.  Typically,  busi¬ 
nesses  with  revenue  of  more 
than  a  few  million  dollars 
choose  accrual  accounting  to 
handle  the  greater  financial 
complexity  those  companies 
face. 

Choosing  the  right  account¬ 
ing  method  can  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  accurate 
reading  of  profit  and  loss  and  a 
conceptual  figure  that  leaves 
you  clueless.  Accounting  can 
also  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  knowing  when  you 
have  money  in  the  bank  to 
cover  an  expense  and  when 
you  don’t. 

Knowing  how  much  money 
you  actually  have  on  hand 
might  be  a  good  clue  as  to 
whether  you’ve  budgeted 
enough  to  pay  expenses  be¬ 
tween  the  times  when  your 
customers  pay  their  bills. 

An  information  technology 
manager  who  doesn’t  know 
how  to  look  at  the  numbers 
from  both  accounting  points 
of  view  risks  not  knowing 
when  his  business  is  in  trou¬ 
ble.  Cash  accounting  will 
show  that  there’s  really  no 
money  in  the  bank  or  if  today’s 
bright  revenue  picture  will  be 
offset  next  month  by  heavy  ex¬ 
penses.  Accrual  accounting 
matches  revenue  and  expens¬ 
es  within  a  given  financial  pe¬ 
riod  to  avoid  surprises. 

Suppose  you’re  running  an 
e-commerce  Web  site.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  orders  $100  worth  of 
merchandise  in  January  and 
pays  immediately  with  a  credit 
card.  However,  in  February  the 
customer  backs  out  of  the  sale 
by  canceling  the  credit-card 
transaction  —  but  keeps  the 
merchandise  you  shipped. 
You’re  now  stuck  with  a  debt 
that  may  take  months  to  re¬ 
solve  through  collection  agen¬ 
cies  or  the  courts. 

Under  cash  accounting,  that 


How  They  Differ: 

ABC  is  an  advertising  company.  If  it  used  the 
accrual  method,  it  would  record  the  full 
amount  of  the  sale  of  ad  designs.  But  if  it  used 
the  cash  method,  it  would  record  only  the 
money  it  has  been  paid  so  far. 


ac 


Customers  paid  most  of  their 
bills,  but  not  quite  all.  So  cash 
accounting  iags  slightly  behind. 


NBC  CO 


^  Total  income  for  the  two  meth¬ 
ods  varies  because  accrual  ac¬ 
counting  shows  everything  that 
has  been  paid  to  ABC  plus  everything 
that  is  owed,  while  the  cash  method 
shows  only  what  ABC  has  been  paid. 

I  Not  all  of  ABC’s  debt  has  been 
paid.  Under  the  accrual 
method,  the  books  showed  the 
full  amount  owed  by  ABC  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  services  were  rendered. 

As  a  result,  the  accrual  method 
shows  the  total  amount  paid  plus  the 
amount  still  owed.  The  cash  method 
shows  only  what  has  been  paid  by 
ABC. 
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recorded  in  January  is  record¬ 
ed  as  a  negative  $100  income  in 
February,  says  Lissa  Redmond, 
president  of  accounting  firm 
Total  Tax  Solutions  Inc.  in 
Glendale,  Calif.  That’s  a  simple 
matter,  and  it  shows  your  fi¬ 
nancial  standing  immediately. 
But  under  accrual  accounting, 
you  record  that  $100  in  income 
in  January.  When  the  transac- 
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The  bottom  line  couldn’t  be 
more  different  for  the  two  ac¬ 
counting  methods.  Because  other 
firms  paid  ABC  less  than  it  was 
owed,  the  cash  accounting  method 
shows  the  company  lost  money.  The 
cash  method  correctly  shows  that 
ABC  probably  shouldn't  write  any  big 
checks  until  more  of  its  customers 
pay  up.  But  accrual  accounting 
shows  that  ABC  is  comfortably  in 
the  black  for  the  year  by  matching 
up  actual  revenue  and  expenses. 


tion  is  canceled, 
receivables  —  cash  you  are 
owed  —  increase  by  $100  in 
February  to  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  payment. 

About  a  year  later,  after  the 
debt  has  proved  impossible  to 
collect,  you  record  the  bad  debt 
as  a  $100  expense  and  reduce 
your  receivables  by  $100.  The 
accrual  method  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  when  transactions  actu¬ 
ally  occur. 


“You  can  say  that  cash-basis 
accounting  shows  you  what 
you’ve  really  got  in  sales  and 
expenses,”  Redmond  says. 
“While  that’s  true,  cash-basis 
accounting  will  not  show  you 
the  receivables  of  your  busi¬ 
ness,  as  accrual  will.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  any  business 
be  able  to  view  both  types  of 
financial  reports.” 

Most  IT  managers  in  charge 
of  an  e-commerce  site  don’t 


DEFINITIONS 

Accrual-based  accounting:  Sales  are  recorded 
when  the  sale  occurs,  no  matter  when  you  are  paid. 
Expenses  are  incurred  when  you  receive  goods  or 
services,  even  though  you  may  not  pay  the  bills  for 
them  until  a  later  date. 

Cash-based  accounting:  Sales  are  recorded 
when  you  receive  the  money  and  expenses  are  in¬ 
curred  when  you  pay  the  bills. 


have  to  worry  about  choosing 
whether  to  keep  the  books  on  a 
cash  or  an  accrual  basis  be¬ 
cause  the  company’s  account¬ 
ing  department  makes  those 
choices,  says  Tony  Tortorice,  a 
partner  in  the  global  risk  man¬ 
agement  services  practice  at 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Although  most  larger  busi¬ 
nesses  use  accrual  accounting, 
an  IT  manager  can  still  benefit 
from  using  software  to  look  at 
the  financial  information  on  a 
cash-accounting  basis  because 
it  helps  him  understand  the 
sources  and  uses  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  cash,  Tortorice  says. 

Having  both  views  of  the 
data  is  important  because 
knowing  where  the  money  is 
can  make  a  big  difference  in 
how  well  your  e-commerce 
business  runs.  “If  somebody 
sends  me  supplies,  I  want  to 
delay  paying  them  as  long  as  I 
can  get  away  with  it.  Because  I 
like  having  free  money,  it 
means  I  don’t  have  to  borrow  it 
at  the  bank,”  Tortorice  says. 
“On  the  other  hand.  I’d  like  to 
get  somebody  who  owes  me 
money  to  pay  me  sooner  be¬ 
cause  they’re  using  my  money 
to  run  their  business.” 

There’s  one  more  reason  to 
use  both  views  of  your  finan¬ 
cials.  Accrual  accounting  pos¬ 
es  risks  for  the  unwary,  says 
Susan  Koski-Grafer,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  technical  activities  at 
the  Financial  Executives  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Morristown,  N.J. 

“If  a  technology  company 
sold  a  lot  of  products,  it  could 
have  a  great  accrued  revenue 
stream  [of  receivables]  that 
would  make  it  look  success¬ 
ful,”  she  says.  “But  if  that  com¬ 
pany  sold  those  products  to 
shaky,  high-flying  customer 
companies  that  couldn’t  pay,  it 
could  go  out  of  business  quick¬ 
ly  —  because  you  can’t  pay 
your  bills  with  receivables.”  I 

Alexander  is  a  freelance  writer 
in  Edina,  Minn. 

Are  there  business  terms  you  would  like 
to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Please 
send  your  ideas  to  QuickStudy  editor 
Stefanie  McCann  at  stefanie_mccann@ 
computerworld-corru 
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For  more  information  on  accrual-  and  cash- 
based  accounting,  visit  our  Web  site. 
wwYV.computervvorld.coin/inora 
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JOE  AUER/DRIVING  THE  DEAL 

Automaker  slams  brakes 
on  highway  robbery 

Usually,  I  write  about  contract  wrangles  once  they’re  over  and 
done  with.  Not  this  time:  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  about  an  unscrupu¬ 
lous  software  vendor  who’s  now  trying  to  take  advantage  of  a 
long-standing  customer  —  a  major  automobile  manufacturer. 
What’s  happening  is  nothing  less  than  an  aggressive  profiteering  attempt. 
The  vendor  has  tried  to  collect  a  $154,000  “software-upgrade  fee”  from  the 
manufacturer  even  though  it  was  totally  unsupported  by  a  contract,  prece¬ 


dent  or  even  prior  notice  to 
this  customer.  By  the  way,  the 
original  “perpetual”  software 
licensing  fee  for  the  package 
was  $22,000.  Fortunately,  this 
besieged  customer  has  a  veter¬ 
an  contract  manager  to  do  bat¬ 
tle  with  this  vendor. 

When  the  contract  manager 
came  aboard  two  years  ago,  he 
inherited  this  8-year-old  soft¬ 
ware  licensing  agreement  for 
ZIP  code  automation  software 
used  in  billing  for  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  vehicle-finance  operation. 
In  the  original  deal,  system 
maintenance  was  provided  for 
three  years  at  no  charge,  as 
was  the  master  ZIP  code  file 
subscription  fee.  An  adden¬ 
dum  limited  the  master  file 
subscription  maintenance  fees 


to  $7,500  beginning  in  the 
fourth  year,  with  a  stipulation 
that  total  fees  wouldn’t  in¬ 
crease  more  than  10%  per  year 
thereafter.  Over  the  years,  the 
automaker  upgraded  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  CPU  many  times,  and 
the  software  vendor  supplied 
new  versions  —  never  charg¬ 
ing  upgrade  fees.  And  nothing 
in  the  contract  mentioned  up¬ 
grade  fees. 

In  February,  the  contract 
manager  notified  the  vendor 
in  writing  that  the  automaker 
was  upgrading  its  hardware 
again  and  would  need  soft¬ 
ware  compatible  with  the  new 
operating  system.  Imagine 
how  dumbfounded  he  was 
when  he  got  a  letter  telling 
him  the  vendor  wanted  to 


charge  his  company  $154,000. 
After  recovering  from  severe 
sticker  shock,  he  checked  the 
agreement  and  couldn’t  find 
anything  to  justify  that  fee. 
Citing  a  policy  change  from 
the  previous  April  (10  months 
earlier),  the  vendor  said  in  its 
letter  that  it  was  now  charging 
upgrade  fees  and  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wouldn’t  receive  the 
software  upgrade  until  it  pays, 
get  the  software  upgrade  until 
he  pays.  Here’s  another  point: 
The  customer  wasn’t  notified 
about  the  change  of  policy  10 
months  earlier.  Surprise! 

Asked  to  explain,  the  ven¬ 
dor  cited  a  clause  dealing  with 
“reassignment”  of  the  CPU  — 
a  common  technique  software 
suppliers  use  to  keep  track  of 


their  products.  If  a  company 
physically  moves  its  CPU, 
some  software  vendors  charge 
an  administrative  fee.  It’s  usu¬ 
ally  $250  to  $500  —  surely 
nothing  like  $154,000. 

After  pressure  from  the  con¬ 
tract  manager,  the  vendor  sent 
a  letter  stating  the  customer 
would  get  a  discount  because 
it  dropped  two  of 
the  vendor’s  other 
products.  The  new 
bill  was  $98,000. 

The  contract 
manager  rightfully 
balked  and  dug  his 
heels  in.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  vendor 
then  asked  for 
$49,000,  which  in 
itself  discredits  its 
first  attempt  to 
collect  $154,000. 

Enter  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  contract 
manager  held 
firm,  wondering 
out  loud  how  a 
reputable  vendor 
could  treat  a  cus¬ 
tomer  like  this  and  ignore  the 
actual  contract  and  precedent 
established  between  the  par¬ 
ties.  The  vendor  VP  admitted 
his  legal  counsel  had  pointed 
out  that  the  contract  had  some 
fuzzy  areas,  but  he  wasn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  relent. 

The  cast  of  characters  has 
now  grown  to  include  inside 


legal  counsel  and  outside  legal 
counsel  well-versed  in  com¬ 
puter  law.  The  bottom  line:  It 
will  cost  more  than  $49,000  to 
litigate  this  unnecessary  mess. 
Replacing  the  software  would 
cost  only  $30,000,  but  dump¬ 
ing  the  troublesome  vendor 
isn’t  an  option  because  of  year 
2000  conversion.  Freezing 

billing  operations 
to  change  soft¬ 
ware  this  year 
would  drastically 
impact  the  au¬ 
tomaker’s  finance 
business.  Do  you 
think  the  vendor 
possibly  counted 
on  this? 

Or  perhaps  the 
vendor  counted 
on  the  copyright 
laws,  which  say 
the  copyright 
holder  has  all  the 
rights  and  we  li¬ 
censees  don’t  have 
any,  except  those 
specifically  grant¬ 
ed  in  the  license! 

It  just  goes  to 
show  we  must 
correctly  anticipate  all  of  the 
rights  and  flexibilities  we  will 
ever  need  and  negotiate  them 
into  the  deal  —  from  the  start! 

I’ll  keep  you  posted  on  the 
outcome  when  it’s  resolved.  In 
the  meantime.  I’d  like  to  hear 
your  reaction,  similar  horror 
stories  or  solutions  you’ve 
found.  I 


JOE  AUER  is  president  of 
International  Computer 


Negotiations  Inc. 

( ivu'W'.  dobetterdeals. 
com),  a  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
consultancy  that  edu¬ 
cates  users  on  high-tech 
procurement.  ICN  spon¬ 
sors  CAUCUS:  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  High-Tech  Ac¬ 
quisition  Professionals. 

Contact  him  at 
joea@dobetterdeals.com. 
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What  It’s  Like  to  Work  at . . . 
CountnrCooLcom 


Interviewee:  Jennifer  Kirk,  project 
manager 

Company:  CountryCool.com  Inc., 
producers  of  www.countrycool.com, 
a  community-oriented  Web  site 
aimed  at  country  music  fans  and 
the  country  music  industry 
Location:  Technical  staff  is  in  Fair¬ 
fax,  Va.;  content  staff  is  in  Nashville. 
Number  of  IT  employees:  10  full¬ 
time,  “plus  we  use  contractors” 
Number  of  employees  (end  users): 
14  (technical  and  content) 

Average  number  of  site  visitors: 
About  5,000  unique  visitors  per  day 
accessing  about  20,000  unique 
page  views  per  day.  “The  numbers 
were  even  higher  during  Nashville's 
recent  Fan  Fair,  an  annual  event 


that  brings  fans  and  country  music 
stars  together.  CountryCool.com 
was  the  official  webcaster  for  the 
event.” 

Dress  code:  Casual,  but  no  sneak¬ 
ers,  T-shirts  or  blue  jeans  with 
holes  in  them 

What  about  cowboy  boots?  “No  one 
up  here  [in  Fairfax]  wears  cowboy 
boots.” 

Workday:  Roughly  8:30  a.m.  to 
5:30  p.m.  or  9:30  a.m.  to  about 
6:30  p.m.  to  keep  posting  live  news 
What  do  you  see  on  people’s  desks? 
“We  all  have  blue  bubble  pens  with 
a  globe  on  the  top.  You  unscrew  the 
globe  and  you  have  a  bubble  blower. 
We  have  been  known  to  sit  around 
in  meetings  and  blow  bubbles.” 


Must  people  carry  beepers?  Cell 
phones?  “A  lot  of  us  do.  It’s  not  re¬ 
quired,  but  it’s  a  24-hour  Web  site, 
and  we’re  getting  so  much  traffic.” 
Percent  of  staff  that  telecommutes: 
“Currently  none,  although  at  least 
50%  of  us  work  from  home  at  night 
and  on  the  weekends.” 

On-site  day  care?  No. 

In-house  cafeteria/food  service? 

No,  but  there’s  a  kitchen  with 
microwave,  refrigerator  and  toaster 
oven. 

Free  refreshments:  Bottled  water 
The  one  thing  everyone  complains 
about:  “There  are  too  many  Davids 
here  -  everyone  is  a  David,  and  we 
never  know  who  someone’s  talking 
about  when  they  say  ‘David.’  ” 
Office  mascot:  “Probably  a  foam 
rubber  monster  head  that  one  of  our 
computer  scientists  has  on  his  desk 
that  he’s  always  play¬ 
ing  with.  And  we  all 
have  these  teeny  little 
plastic  cowboy  hats 
that  we  wore  at  our 
spin-off  party  -  we 


just  spun  off  as  a  separate  company 
from  Walcoff  Associates  April  1.” 
Who’s  the  computer  scientist? 

“He’s  the  programming  guru  who 
knows  how  to  do  anything.  He  is  so 
smart  and  so  amazing  that  we  cre¬ 
ated  a  certificate  of  mass  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  him,  for  ‘going  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  for  be¬ 
ing  so  doggone  smart.’  ” 

Little  perks:  “The  bubble  pens.  We 
all  got  CountryCool.com  T-shirts. 
And  we  also  each  got  a  small  bat¬ 
tery-operated  fan  that  says,  Tm  a 
Fan  of  CountryCool.com,  The  World 
of  Country  Music.’  ” 

Last  companywide/department 
perk:  “Every  Friday  afternoon  at  4 
p.m.,  we  have  a  champagne  staff 
meeting.” 

Would  employees  feel  comfortable 
e-mailing  the  CEO,  Carol  Walcoff? 


“Oh,  yes,  yes.  She’s  very  open.” 
Quote:  “Working  here  is  very  inter¬ 
esting.  I  came  from  [former  parent 
company  Walcoff  Associates,  a  fed¬ 
eral  contracting  agency]  where  we 
had  a  lot  of  government-related 
projects,  and  they  were  blah,  blah, 
blah.  This  is  an  entertainment  site, 
and  we’re  a  commercial  IT  com¬ 
pany,  and  we  have  so  much  more 
freedom.  The  projects  are  fun  -  like 
webcasting  live  from  backstage  at 
the  [Country  Music  Association] 
Awards  or  from  Fan  Fair.  And  we 
get  to  do  a  lot  of  research  and  learn 
all  the  real  cutting-edge  Web  tech¬ 
nologies  like  streaming  audio  and 
video.  It’s  also  great  to  work  for  an 
IT  company  that’s  run  by  a  woman, 
because  IT  is  typically  so  maie- 
dominated.” 

-  Leslie  Goff 
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JAVA  2;  WORTHY, 
BIfT  TRICKY 

The  upgrade  is  worth¬ 
while,  users  say,  but  only 
if  you  upgrade  your 
clients  and  servers  at  the 
same  time  —  and  are 
prepared  for  some  print¬ 
ing  problems. » 56 


EDIUVES! 

Web-based  supply-chain 
collaboration  may  help 
some  companies  bypass 
electronic  data  inter¬ 
change.  Others  will 
continue  to  use  it  for 
billing  and  production 
data  and  use  the  Web  for 
more  forward-looking 
plaiming  with  business 
partners. »  57 


REAL-TIME 

MONITORING 

3Com’s  upcoming  net¬ 
work  and  application 
monitoring  tools  add 
Rmon2  probe  capabili¬ 
ties  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  probes.  They 
also  feature  sophisti¬ 
cated  packet  capture 
and  analysis  capabilities. 
And  it’s  all  accessible 
via  a  Web  interface. 

»63 


E-MAIL  END  RUN 

Services  from  My  Docs 
Online  and  Visto  let  you 
post  files  on  a  secure 
server,  then  dole  out 
access  to  end  users  via  a 
browser.  That  approach 
skirts  slow  e-mail- 
attachment  downloads. 
And  did  we  mention  it’s 
free?  ►  63 


DEVELOPER 
TOOLS  FOR  UNUX 

With  the  recent  addition 


of  MQSeries  to  its  Linux 
product  portfolio,  IBM 
now  offers  developers 
nearly  all  they  need  to 
build  corporate  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  free  operat¬ 
ing  system. » 57 


EMERGING 

COMPANIES 

A  Swedish  start-up 
called  Cycore  offers 
3-D  modeling  for  the 
Web.  The  technology 
may  be  a  big  draw  for 
online  shoppers,  but  can 
this  laid-back  company 
survive  the  cut-and- 
thrust  of  Silicon  Valley? 
»64 


SGI  PUMPS  UP 
UNIX  BOXES 

SGI  boosts  the  graphics 
performance  of  its 
entry-level  02  Unix 
workstations  up  to  50% 
with  a  new  300-MHz 
RISC  chip. » 58 


QUICKSTUDY 

Shopping  online  may 
become  a  more  pleasur¬ 
able  experience  once 
standards  are  in  place 
for  digital  wallets. » 65 


FLASHBACK 

In  1975,  a  couple  of 
college  dropouts  wrote 
their  own  version  of 
Basic  and  founded  a 
company.  Called  it 
Microsoft. » 71 


EXEC  TECH 

We  review  three 
Internet  faxing  services. 

»66 


MORE 
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Singleton  chose  IBM’s  WebSphere 


CAMBRIDGI 


JAVA:  ACTION’S 
ON  THE  SERVER 

JAVA’S  FUTURE  as  a  client-side  Web  technology  is  cloudy. 
But  the  server  environment  plays  to  the  programming 
language’s  strengths  and  masks  its  weaknesses. 

In  this  week’s  Field  Report,  we  profile  five  companies 
that  have  each  deployed  a  different  Java 
application  server  to  support  a  vital 
application. 
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Grade  Announces 
Supply-Chain  Tool 

Oracle  Corp.  last  week  formally  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  develop  new 
supply-chain  planning  software, 
although  shipments  aren’t  due  until 
the  fourth  quarter.  An  existing  Ora¬ 
cle  production  planning  tool  will  be 
expanded  by  adding  more  advanced 
forecasting  and  scheduling  algo¬ 
rithms  developed  by  France-based 
Nog  S.A.  Oracle  officials  said  a 
beefed-up  planning  package  was 
in  the  works  three  months  ago 
[News,  March  29]. 
www.oracle.com 


RTS  Upgrades 
Service  Application 

RTS  Software  in  Waltham,  Mass., 
last  week  released  an  upgraded 
customer  service  management  ap¬ 
plication  with  a  new  self-service 
module  that  runs  in  Web  browsers. 
The  Service  Suite  3.2  upgrade  also 
has  a  redesigned  user  interface  and 
support  for  remote  access  on  per¬ 
sonal  digital  assistants,  RTS  said. 

Pricing  starts  at  $350,000. 
www.rtssoftware.com 


Solomon  to  Ditch 
Novell,  Pervasive 

Solomon  Software  Inc.,  a  Findlay, 
Ohio,  vendor  of  financial  and  busi¬ 
ness  management  applications  for 
small  and  midsize  users,  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  software  will  be  stan¬ 
dardized  on  Microsoft  Corp.’s  SQL 
Server  7.0  database  starting  next 
January.  At  that  point,  Solomon 
plans  to  stop  new  sales  of  its 
Solomon  IV  packages  on  Novell 
Inc.’s  NetWare  and  the  Pervasive 
SQL  database  developed  by  Perva¬ 
sive  Software  Inc.  in  Austin,  Texas. 


India’s  Software 
Exports  Surge 

India’s  software  exports  climbed 
51%  to  $2.65  billion  between  April 
1998  and  March  1999,  an  India- 
based  industry  group  announced 
last  week.  The  National  Association 
of  Software  and  Service  Companies 
predicted  India’s  software  exports 
will  reach  $15  billion  by  2003  and 
$50  billion  by  2008. 


Thumbs-up  for  Java  2 
Despite  Tricky  Upgrade 

Platform  offers  better  security,  GUI,  speed 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

ORPORATE  USERS 
making  an  early 
switch  to  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Inc.’s 
Java  2  Platform 
are  reaping  the  benefits  of  its 
enhanced,  policy-based  secur¬ 
ity  model,  improved  Swing 
graphical  user  interface  and 
faster  performance. 

But  the  early  adoption  of 
new  technology  can  bring  pain 
—  and  indeed,  some  users  have 
had  their  trying  moments  up¬ 
grading  to  Java  2  Platform, 
Standard  Edition,  which  was 
known  as  Java  Development 
Kit  (JDK)  1.2  prior  to  its  De¬ 
cember  release. 

Printing  has  been  slow  for 
several  customers.  And  finding 
upgraded  virtual  machines  on 
all  platforms  may  be  tough. 

Thomas  Geer,  a  software  en¬ 
gineer  at  Visa  International 
Inc.  in  Foster  City,  Calif,  said 
his  team  tried  to  ease  into  Java 
2,  testing  the  server  side  of  its 
applications  before  tackling 
the  Swing-upgraded  client, 
which  offers  the  look  and  feel 
of  a  Windows  application. 

Testing  the  server  was  most 
important  because  Visa  want¬ 
ed  to  use  Java  2’s  new  policy- 
based  security  model  so  that 
programmers  wouldn’t  have  to 
manually  code  system-level 


security  on  an  application-by¬ 
application  basis.  Java  2  lets 
Visa’s  developers  write  appli¬ 
cations  that  trigger  class  load¬ 
ers  to  authenticate  a  user’s 
identity  and  policy  files  that 
specify  a  user’s  privileges, 
Geer  said.  The  policy  files  are 
stored  on  a  secured  data  server. 

Upgrade  Strategy 

But  “four  months  of  taking 
massive  lumps”  trying  to  do 
the  full  client-to-server  migra¬ 
tion  forced  Visa  to  take  an  all- 
or-nothing  approach  to  the 
Java  2  upgrade,  Geer  said.  Be¬ 
cause  key  changes  to  core  class 
libraries  affected  the  server 
and  client,  both  needed  to  be 
upgraded  to  ensure  compata- 
bility  across  virtual  machines 
miming  on  different  clients. 

“It’s  much  easier  to  do  a 
whole  conversion  than  to  try  to 
piecemeal  your  way  through 
it,”  Geer  warned.  “You’re  sav¬ 
ing  yourself  a  ton  of  aggrava¬ 
tion  and  time.” 

First  Union  Corp.  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C.,  upgraded  to  Java  2 
to  gain  the  flexibility  to  change 
encryption  mechanisms  for  its 
online  banking  applications. 
But  one  component  needs  to 
mn  on  Sun’s  Solaris  2.6  operat¬ 
ing  system  and  another  on  So¬ 
laris  2.5.1,  said  Bill  Barnett, 
manager  of  the  Distributed 


Object  Integration  Team  at 
First  Union. 

Right  now,  Java  2  is  support¬ 
ed  in  Sun’s  Solaris  2.6,  but  So¬ 
laris  2.5.1  won’t  support  it  until 
the  second  half  of  this  year,  a 
Sun  spokeswoman  said. 

IBM  users  are  also  waiting. 
Some  said  they  haven’t  moved 
to  Java  2  because  IBM  has  yet 
to  make  the  switch  in  any  of  its 
products  or  operating  systems. 
And  anyone  using  IBM’s  new 
Java  mntime  environment  and 
development  kit  to  speed  Java 
performance  on  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  will  find  that 
it  supports  only  JDK  1.1.7.  A 
beta  supports  JDK  1.1.8,  but  1.2 
support  won’t  come  until  later. 

Daiwa  Securities  America 
Inc.  found  Java  2  applications 
printed  very  slowly  because 
the  large  bit-map  files  they  cre¬ 
ate  take  much  longer  to  print 
than  regular  printer  output 
files,  said  Jeffry  Borror,  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  technology. 

Blake  Connell,  Sun’s  senior 
product  manager,  said  some 
developers  will  see  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Java  2  maintenance 
release  due  this  month.  Fur¬ 
ther  improvement  should 
come  early  next  year  in  Ver¬ 
sion  1.3,  he  said. 

Those  who  have  switched  to 
Java  2  said  they  experienced  an 
overall  benefit  —  not  only  with 
the  improved  security  model 
and  graphical  user  interface, 
but  also  in  its  performance. 


Java2Platli)nii, 
Standard  Edition 

Released  in  December  1998, 
new  features  of  Java  2  Plat¬ 
form  (formerly  known  as 
Java  Development  Kit  L2) 
include: 

SECURITY  ENHANCEMENTS 

■  Policy-based 
access  control 

■  Certificate  interfaces 
(x.509,  v3) 

ADDiTiONALJAVA 
FOUNDATION  CLASSES 

■  GUI  components 
(Swing) 

■  Drag  and  drop 

■  Java  2-D  application 
programming  interface, 
with  new  printing  model 

PERFORMANCE  IMPROVEMENTS 

■  Memory  compression 
for  loaded  classes 

■  Faster  memory  allocation 
and  garbage  collection 

■  Pluggable  virtual 
machine  architecture 

■  New  Just-in-Time 
compiler 


Christopher  Dingle,  vice 
president  of  technology  at 
New  York-based  24/7  Media 
Inc.,  an  Internet  advertising 
company,  said  switching  to 
Java  2  helped  the  company  cut 
the  processing  load  on  its  Sun 
Enterprise  3500  servers  run¬ 
ning  Solaris  2.6  by  50%.  Geer 
said  he’s  noted  socket-to-sock- 
et  I/O  is  four  times  faster  than 
with  older  versions  of  Java.  I 


SNAPSHOT _ 

Who’s  Leading  the  ERP  Race 

Percentage  of  companies  within  their  industry  that  have  ERP  in  place: 


INDUSTRY 

Manufacturing 

40.5% 

Professional  services 

26.2% 

Distribution 

18.4% 

Utilities 

15.4% 

Banking  and  finance 

12.9% 

State  and  local  government 

12.5% 

Trade  services 

12.3% 

Transportation 

9.5% 

Health  care 

9.7% 

Insurance 

7.7% 

Federal  government 

SOURCE:  COMPUTER  ECONOMICS  INC..  CARLSBAD.  CALIF 

4.0% 

J.  D.  Edwards,  SynQuest, 
IBM  Bundle  Software 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

J.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  IBM  and 
Atlanta-based  SynQuest  Inc. 
last  week  said  they  plan  to 
market  a  combined  package  of 
their  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning,  e-commerce  and  supply- 
chain  planning  applications  to 
manufacturers  in  industries 
such  as  metals  and  furniture. 

The  Supply  Chain  Advan¬ 
tage  bundle  also  includes 
IBM’s  RS/6000,  AS/400  or 
Netfinity  servers,  which  will 
be  preloaded  with  the  soft¬ 


ware  and  installed  by  IBM’s 
consulting  unit.  Pricing  for  the 
application  package  starts  at 
about  $1  million.  The  com¬ 
panies  said  implementations 
should  take  no  more  than  six  to 
eight  months  to  complete. 

The  package  comes  with 
financial,  manufacturing  and 
distribution  applications  from 
Denver-based  J.  D.  Edwards, 
SynQuest’s  production  plan¬ 
ning  and  scheduling  tools 
and  IBM’s  Net.commerce  soft¬ 
ware.! 
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Web  Collaboration  Tools 
Haven’t  Replaced  EDI 


Some  firms  use  EDI  links  to  trade  data, 
but  turn  to  Web  for  real-time  planning 


Supply-chain  collaboration  software  recently  announced  includes: 

COLUBORATIVE  FORECASTING  and  planning  tools  from 

Manugistics  Group  Inc.,  Logility  Inc.,  WebPlan  Inc.  and 
12  Technologies  Inc. 

SUPPLY-CHAIN  ANALYSIS  and  performance-measurement 

packages  from  VIT  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

PRODUCT  DATA  EXCHANGE  applications  from  Agile  Software 

Corp.  in  San  Jose 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

OR  Heineken  USA 
Inc.,  exchanging  de¬ 
mand  forecasts  and 
other  business  data 
with  beer  distribu¬ 
tors  via  the  Internet  freed  it 
from  setting  up  electronic  data 
interchange  (EDI)  links. 

But  for  users  such  as  The 
Timberland  Co.  that  already 
have  invested  in  EDI 
technology,  Web- 
based  collaborative 
planning  with  cus¬ 
tomers  and  suppli¬ 
ers  isn’t  expected  to 
fully  replace  EDI 
connections. 

Timberland’s  plan 
is  to  mix  batch-ori¬ 
ented  EDI  transmis¬ 
sions  with  real-time 
data  exchanges  over 
the  Internet  to  meet 
various  needs  — 
and  to  avoid  forcing 
too  much  change  on 
the  companies  with  which  it 
does  business. 

Rapid  supply-chain  collabo¬ 
ration  driven  by  the  Internet 
“is  really  the  new  thing  on  the 
horizon.  But  [EDI]  will  still 
come  into  play  in  many  areas 
of  our  business,”  said  Yusef 
Akyuz,  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  services  at  Stratham, 
N.H.-based  Timberland. 

Timberland  this  summer 
plans  to  launch  a  small  number 
of  Web-based  collaboration 
pilot  projects  using  software 
from  Manugistics  Group  Inc. 
in  Rockville,  Md. 

Interactive  Goal 

The  goal  is  to  use  the  tech¬ 
nology  to  work  more  quickly 
and  interactively  with  retailers 
on  plans  for  promotions,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  new  product  in¬ 
troductions,  Akyuz  said. 

He  noted  that  Timberland,  a 
maker  of  boots  and  other 
footwear  and  clothing,  already 
relies  heavily  on  EDI  to  auto¬ 
mate  its  “routine  order  man¬ 
agement  and  accounting  activ¬ 
ities.” 


For  example,  purchase  or¬ 
ders  and  invoices  are  ex¬ 
changed  with  retailers  via  EDI 
transmissions.  But  the  struc¬ 
tured  communication  support¬ 
ed  by  EDI  is  neither  flexible 
nor  fast  enough  to  handle  col¬ 
laborative  planning,  he  said. 

However,  Akyuz  said  he  sees 
no  reason  to  give  up  on  EDI  for 
the  basic  business-transaction 
end  of  the  data-ex- 
change  spectrum. 

AlliedSignal  Inc.’s 
avionics  unit  isn’t 
planning  to  turn  its 
back  on  EDI,  either, 
although  it  is  start¬ 
ing  to  test  Internet- 
based  collaborative 
planning  software 
developed  by  Ot¬ 
tawa-based  WebPlan 
Inc.,  among  other 
vendors  [News,  June 
28]. 

EDI  setups  are 
too  expensive  for 
the  thousands  of  small,  cus¬ 
tom-design  shops  that  supply 
components  used  in  the  radar 
systems  and  other  products 
made  by  AlliedSignal  Avionics 
&  Lighting,  said  Ken  Vlach, 
vice  president  of  integrated 
supply-chain  operations  at  the 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

Two  key  tools  for  developers 
at  corporations  that  use  Linux 
were  announced  at  the  recent 
PC  Expo  in  New  York. 

IBM  aimounced  that  a  beta 
version  of  its  MQSeries  mes¬ 
saging  middleware,  which  is 
used  to  integrate  corporate  ap¬ 
plications  and  data  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources,  will  be  available 
for  Linux  later  this  summer. 

With  the  addition  of 
MCiSeries  to  its  Linux  product 


Olathe,  Kan.-based  operation. 

Web-based  data  exchange  is 
a  much  better  fit  for  those 
companies,  he  said. 

AlliedSignal  uses  EDI  to 
communicate  with  some  of  its 
bigger  suppliers,  “and  I’m  not 
going  to  require  them  to 
change,”  Vlach  said.  “Web 
browsers  is  the  world  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to,  but  I’m  going  to  try  not 
to  disrupt  my  supply  chain.” 

No  Links 

On  the  other  hand,  Heineken 
USA  didn’t  have  any  EDI  links 
in  place  when  it  began  looking 
to  do  automated  order  entry, 
collaborative  sales  forecasting 
and  inventory  planning  with 
the  450  distributors  that  sell  its 
beer. 

Heineken  examined  EDI  as  a 
means  to  that  end,  but  the 
technology  just  wasn’t  interac- 


portfolio,  IBM  is  giving  devel¬ 
opers  much  of  what  they  need 
to  build  corporate  applications 
for  the  open-source  operating 
system,  according  to  analyst 
Stacey  Quandt  at  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

“It  was  a  significant  missing 
ingredient,”  she  said. 

IBM’s  Linux  offerings  in¬ 
clude  the  DB2  database,  the 
WebSphere  application  server, 
the  VisualAge  Java  develop- 


tive  enough  to  do  the  job,  said 
Andy  Thomas,  vice  president 
of  operations  plaiming  at  the 
White  Plains,  N.Y.-based  com¬ 
pany. 

Asking  distributors  to  install 
new  systems  to  run  EDI  setups 
also  would  have  been  “a  big 
burden”  because  Heineken  has 
only  a  2%  share  of  the  U.S.  beer 
market,  Thomas  said. 

Most  of  the  distributors 
work  mainly  with  the  major 
domestic  brewers,  not  Hein¬ 
eken,  he  said.  As  a  result, 
Heineken  instead  decided  to 
develop  a  Web-based  system 
built  around  supply-chain  plan¬ 
ning  software  from  Logility  Inc. 
in  Atlanta. 

The  system  was  rolled  out 
late  last  year  and  is  now 
Heineken’s  primary  method  of 
doing  business  with  distribu¬ 
tors,  Thomas  said,  t 


ment  tool  and  a  Java  virtual 
machine. 

The  second  tool  for  Linux  is 
Code  Fusion  from  Cygnus  So¬ 
lutions  Inc.  in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  which  provides  a  graphi¬ 
cal  interface  for  working  with 
Java,  C  and  C++  code.  Available 
next  month,  it  will  cost  $299. 

Code  Fusion  caught  the  eye 
of  Noah  Ternullo,  a  systems 
engineer  at  Lockheed  Martin 
Corp.  Federal  Systems  in  Os¬ 
wego,  N.Y. 

The  interface  could  help  col¬ 
leagues  who  are  accustomed  to 
working  in  Windows  maintain 
their  productivity  level  when 
in  Linux,  Ternullo  said.  I 


TIMBERLAND’S 


YUSEF  AKYUZ:  Rapid 
supply-chain  collabo¬ 
ration  driven  by  the 
Net  is  “the  new  thing 
on  the  horizon” 


More  Tools  for  Linux  Developers  Emerge 

IBM  announces  MQSeries  for  Linux; 

Cygnus  unveils  graphical  interface 
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SAP  Adds  More 
Vertical  R/3s 

SAP  AG  recently  said  a  version  of 
its  R/3  application  suite  tailored  to 
publishers,  broadcasters  and  other 
media  companies  will  be  upgraded 
this  month  with  new  ties  to  the 
German  vendor's  data  warehousing 
software.  The  SAP  Media  package 
will  have  expanded  language  sup¬ 
port  and  the  ability  to  manage  sales 
of  online  advertising  for  users  who 
operate  Web  sites. 

SAP  also  said  it’s  now  shipping  a 
version  of  R/3  for  professional  ser¬ 
vices  firms. 
www.sap.com 


Psi^nta  Rolls  Out 
Logistics  Packages 

Psipenta  Software  Systems  GmbH, 
a  German  vendor  with  U.S.  head¬ 
quarters  in  Westwood,  Mass., 
recently  said  its  line  of  applications 
for  midsize  manufacturers  is  being 
expanded  to  include  warehouse 
management  and  logistics  packages 
that  run  on  Unix  and  Windows  NT 
servers. 

Pricing  for  the  packages  starts  at 
$70,000. 

www.psipenta.com 


Oracle  Corp.  announced  that  start¬ 
ing  this  week,  OracleSi  Lite,  its  In¬ 
ternet  platform  for  mobile  comput¬ 
ing,  can  be  downloaded  for  free 
from  its  Web  site. 
www.oracle.com 


Short  Takes 

ONYX  SOFTWARE  CORP.  in  Belle¬ 
vue,  Wash.,  (www.onyx.com)  and 
Burlington,  Mass.-based  CONJOIN 
INC.  (www.con/o/n.co/n)  recently 
announced  Web-based  portal  appli¬ 
cations  aimed  at  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  users.  Onyx  Enterprise  Portal  is 
set  to  ship  in  the  third  quarter,  with 
pricing  starting  at  $65,000  for  10 
users.  Pricing  for  Conjoin’s 
Field.First,  available  now,  ranges 

from  $60,000  to  $120,000 _ 

QUEST  SOFTWARE  INC.  (www. 
quest.com)  in  Newport  Beach,  Calif., 
released  Instance  Monitor,  a  moni¬ 
toring  and  diagnostic  tool  for 
ORACLE  CORP.  databases.  Server- 
based  pricing  is  available. 
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AMD  Ships  3-D 
Embedded  Chip 


Advanced  Micro  Devices  Inc.  last 
week  announced  an  embedded 
processor  with  3DNow  and  MMX 
technologies.  The  AM0-K6-2E  tar¬ 
gets  embedded  applications  that 
need  high  performance  with  low 
power  use,  according  to  the  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.-based  company. 

A  standard-power  300-MHz  con¬ 
figuration  costs  $59  in  quantities  of 
100. 

www.amd.com 

Intel  Motherboard 
Enables  3-D  Apps 

Intel  Corp.  last  week  announced  its 
CASIO  motherboard.  The  CASIO  in¬ 
cludes  the  Celeron  processor  and 
incorporates  the  company’s  S10 
chip  set,  which  enables  high-perfor¬ 
mance  3-D  applications.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  audio  capabilities  for  low-cost 
PCs. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $110  to  $145. 

www.intel.com 


New  Vaio  From  Sony 

This  month,  Sony  Electronics  Inc. 
plans  to  ship  the  Vaio  F290,  a  note¬ 
book  computer  with  a  15-in.  display 
and  digital  video  editing  capabili¬ 
ties.  It  weighs  less  than  7  lbs.,  is 
about  1.6-in.  thick  and  supports 
dual  battery  operation.  The  system 
offers  a  400-MHz  Mobile  Pentium  II 
processor  from  Intel,  a  6.4G-byte 
hard  drive  and  digital  video  disc 
movie  playback,  according  to  the 
San  Jose,  Calif.-based  company. 

The  notebook  costs  about 
$3,500. 

www.sony.com 

Data  General  Unveils 
Eight-Way  Server 

Data  General  Corp.  has  introduced 
the  AV8900,  an  enterprise  server 
that  supports  up  to  eight  550-MHz 
Pentium  III  Xeon  processors  from 
Intel.  It  offers  up  to  2M  bytes  of 
Level  2  cache,  up  to  16G  bytes  of 
protected  memory  and  a  rack- 
mount  chassis,  according  to  the 
Westboro,  Mass.,  company. 

Pricing  for  the  server  starts  at 
$20,000. 
www.d^.com 
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HP,  NEC  to  Develop  Net 
Protocol  Servers,  Software 


Telecom  deregulation  pushes  creation  of  voice-based  applications 


BY  MICHAEL  DREXLER 

UNDERLINING  the 
emerging  trend 
of  Internet-based 
voice  and  data 
communications, 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and  NEC 
Corp.  last  week  said  they  wUl 
jointly  develop  servers  for 
companies  running  advanced 
IP-based  applications. 

Under  the  deal,  Japan-based 
NEC  will  adopt  HP’s  OpenCall 
software  platform  for  building 
and  running  voice-based  appli¬ 
cations  over  public  switched 
telephone  networks  and  IP- 
based  data  networks,  officials 
said. 

NEC  will  offer  the  technol¬ 
ogy  on  its  NX7000  series  of 


Unix-based  servers. 

The  OpenCall-equipped  ma¬ 
chines  initially  will  be  aimed 
at  telecommunications  carriers 
and  Internet  service  providers. 


Bernard  Guidon,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
HP’s  Communications  Indus¬ 
try  Business  Unit,  said  deregu¬ 
lation  in  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry  worldwide  is 
putting  competitive  pressure 
on  traditional  telecom  carriers 
and  providing  opportunities 
for  new  IP-based  services. 

Guidon  pointed  to  an  in¬ 
flux  of  competition  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  hit  Japan  in  coming 
years  following  the  breakup  of 


IDC:  Smart  Phones  Drive 
Japan's  Handheld  Marhet 


BY  MICHAEL  DREXLER 

TOKYO 

Bucking  Japan’s  lingering  re¬ 
cession,  shipments  of  hand¬ 
held  computing  devices  last 
year  jumped  24.3%  to  1.42  mil¬ 
lion  units  over  1997  figures,  as 
strong  sales  of  smart  phones 
drove  demand,  according  to  a 
report  released  here  last  week. 

E-mail  and  e-commerce  fea¬ 
tures  on  smart  phones  (phones 
that  can  send  and  receive  data 
as  well  as  voice  signals)  proved 
to  be  a  big  attraction:  Smart 
phone  unit  shipments  jumped 
86.3%  last  year  to  323,200 
units,  according  to  a  report 
from  IDC  Japan  Co.,  an  arm  of 
Framingham,  Mass.-based  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp. 

The  market  research  firm 
predicted  smart-phone  growth 
will  remain  strong,  with  unit 
shipments  increasing  116%  this 
year  and  98%  next  year. 

Analysts  said  Japan  is  a  bell¬ 
wether  for  trends  in  mobile 
computing.  The  country  is  a 
hotbed  of  mobile  computing; 
diminutive  computers  and  mo¬ 


bile  phones  have  been  popular 
there  despite  a  recession  that 
in  recent  years  has  cut  into 
sales  of  PCs.  I 

Drexler  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Tokyo. 


Nippon  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corp.  (NTT),  Japan’s 
dominant  telecommunications 
company. 

On  July  1,  NTT  was  divided 
into  three  companies  under 
one  holding  company. 

“IP  networks  are  going  to 
dominate  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  infrastructure  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  Guidon  said.  Communi¬ 
cations  applications  that  will 
be  run  over  the  new  servers 
range  from  IP  call  centers  to 


Internet  sites  where  a  user 
could  click  an  icon  to  make  a 
phone  call,  he  added. 

NEC  servers  equiped  with 
OpenCall  will  be  available  on  a 
trial  basis  next  month  and  will 
ship  in  volume  by  March  of 
next  year,  according  to  NEC 
officials. 

OpenCall  is  used  by  a  range 
of  network  communications 
companies,  including  Cisco 
Systems  Inc.,  Nokia  Corp.  and 
Nortel  Networks,  according  to 
HP.  I 

Drexler  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Tokyo. 


S6I  Boosts  02  Workstations 


New  CPU  works 
with  Irix  software 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  has 
boosted  graphics  performance 
of  its  entry-level  02  Unix 
workstations  by  up  to  50% 
with  a  new  300-MHz  RISC 
chip  from  (Quantum  Effect  De¬ 
vices  Inc.  ((^ED)  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif. 

The  dED  RM5200  CPU  is  a 
second-generation  MIPS  RISC 
5000  processor  that’s  fully 
compatible  with  existing  appli¬ 


cations  based  on  SGI’s  Irix  op¬ 
erating  system,  according  to 
SGI. 

Systems  based  on  the  chip 
will  have  a  starting  list  price  of 
$7,495  and  include  4G  bytes  of 
disk  space  and  128M  bytes  of 
memory  —  double  the  mem¬ 
ory  that  was  previously  avail¬ 
able  for  the  same  price. 

Current  users  of  Mountain 
View,  Calif.-based  SGFs  200- 
and  150-MHz  R5000  chips  can 
do  board-level  upgrades  to  the 
new  processor  for  $1,495. 

The  system  and  the  upgrade 
boards  are  available  immedi¬ 
ately,  according  to  SGI. » 


SCEPTRE  ELAT-PANEL  DISPLAYS 


At  the  recent  PC  Expo  in  New  York, 
show-goers  saw  a  plethora  of  new 
display  devices. 

Sceptre  Technoiogies  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  its  new  line  of  LCD  flat- 
panei  dispiays. 

The  Sceptre  ST15,  shown  here, 
features  weight  and  thickness  that’s 
about  50%  iess  than  comparable 
LCD  panels,  according  to  the  City  of 
Industry,  Calif.,  vendor.  It  weighs 
6.5  pounds  and  measures  13  by  13 
by  4.9  inches.  The  monitor  can  be 
flush-mounted  and  has  optional 
touch-screen  capability. 

Prices  range  from  $1,099  to 
$1,199. 

www.sceptre.com 
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No  one  ever  got  fired  for  buying  you-know-who?  Not  anymore. ' 

In  e-commerce,  you  need  a  company  with  a  proven  deployment  record  for  fast  return  on  investment.  Intershoph^g 


www.intershop.com/working 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 
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Electronic  shopping  carts  are  effective.  .  .and  don't  get  stolen 


I 


E-Commerce  and  the  Internet  are  ! 


To  draw  and  retain  customers  in  the 
heated  health  insurance  field, 
Capital  Blue  Cross  must  offer  com¬ 
petitive  insurance  plans  and  services. 
Plumbing  equipment  maker  Kohler  Co.  had 
to  rein  in  the  costs  of  purchasing  industrial 
supplies.  Sports  apparel  maker  Nike  Inc.  had 
to  improve  inventory  forecasting  to  make 
up  for  a  huge  profit  loss  in  1998. 

These  three  organizations  have  some¬ 
thing  in  common:  the  Internet.  They,  like 
thousands  of  other  companies,  are  tuning  in 
and  logging  on  to  the  reality  of  conducting 
business  today:  electronic  commerce.  ' 

The  boom  in  Internet-related  business 
has  transformed  the  way  consumers  buy 
products  and  how  corporations  operate,  as 
enterprises  of  all  sizes  use  the  Web  to  inter¬ 
act  with  trading  partners,  suppliers  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  Increasingly,  companies  see  the 
Internet  as  a  vehicle  for  selling,  buying  and 
distributing  goods  and  services  globally  in 
an  ever-expanding  electronic  supply  chain 


bound  by  neither  geography  nor  time. 

Opportunities  in  e-commerce  are  vast.  !  i 
While  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  Internet  j 
makes  concrete  Internet  usage  figures  hard 
to  nail  down,  a  recent  study  estimates  that 
all  U.S.  Internet-related  business  generated 
revenues  of  $301.4  billion  in  1998  and 
expanded  at  a  compound  annual  growth 
rate  of  174.5%  from  1995  to  1998.  That  rate 
is  especially  astounding  when  compared 
with  3.8%  worldwide  average  economic 
growth  and  2.8%  U.S.  gross  domestic-prod¬ 
uct  growth  during  the  same  period.  The 
report  was  funded  by  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  and 
was  conducted  by  researchers  at  the 
University  of  Texas  Center  for  Research  in 
Electronic  Commerce  (CREC). 

The  study  pegs  worldwide  e-commerce 
revenues  at  $101.9  billion,  which  comes 
close  to  the  estimate  of  $111  billion  for 
global  e-commerce  revenues  in  1998  from 
market  research  firm  International  Data  ^ 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 


Keeping  the  E-Commerce  Customer! 


In  the  world  of  e-commerce,  it's  not  so 
easy  to  win  and  keep  customers.  Just  ask 
Ted  Della Vecchia. 

As  senior  VP  and  CIO  with  Capital  Blue 
Cross,  an  insurance  company  in  Harrisburg, 
Penn.,  DellaVecchia  can't  just  place  a  Web 
front-end  onto  a  sales  force  automation  appli¬ 
cation  and  wait  for  customers  to  log  onto 


CBC's  Web  site.  To  ensure  that  CBC's  1.4  mil-  | 
lion  customers  in  central  Pennsylvania  have  [j 
simple  access  via  Internet  browsers  to  the  j 
firm's  most  timely  products,  DellaVecchia  ^ 
must  cleanse,  transform  and  move  enormous  k 
amounts  of  information  from  back-end  legacy  i 
mainframe  computing  platforms  to  a  more  3 
customer-friendly  Web  environment.  | 


Web  Software  Bolsters  Firms'  Buying  Power 


It's  not  cheap,  but  companies  are  reaping  huge 
rewards  by  deploying  Web-based  procurement 
systems  to  automate  the  purchase  of  non-manu¬ 
facturing  products  and  services. 

The  software  can  cost  from  anywhere  from 
$200,000  to  $2  million,  and  consulting  services 
range  from  $5  to  $10  for  every  dollar  spent  on  soft¬ 
ware,  analysts  estimate.  But  companies  using  the 
software  don't  mind  the  high 
price  tag.  Plumbing  equipment 
manufacturer  Kohler  Inc.,  based 
in  Kohler,  Wise.,  uses  Web- 
enabled  purchasing  software  to 
manage  the  $50  million  it  spends 
annually  on  industrial  supplies. 

Within  six  months  of  integrating 
rrustedl-ink  software  from  Atlanta-based  Harbinger 
Corp.  with  SAP's  R/3  ERP  software  on  the  back  end, 
Kohler  lopped  $5-$25  off  the  cost  of  processing  each 
transaction,  .says  Tony  Hess,  the  company's  supply 
chain  facilitator. 

MasterCard  International,  in  Purchase,  N.Y.,  has 
realized  even  more  dramatic  cost-cutting,  operating 


Elekom  Procurement  software  from  Clarus  Corp.  in 
Atlanta  to  save  $10,000  per  month  on  expenses  for 
office  supplies,  computers  and  software,  according  to 
global  purchasing  VP  Jim  Cullinan.  The  company  has 
also  dropped  the  cost  of  processing  each  purchase 
order  from  $125  to  $40. 

Buyer-side  procurement  software  is  a  growing  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  business-to-business  e-commerce  mar¬ 
ket.  Killen  &  Associates,  a  market 
research  firm  in  Palo  Alto, 
expects  sales  to  reach  $725  mil¬ 
lion  next  year,  up  from  $405  mil¬ 
lion  in  1998.  The  software,  which 
ERP  vendors  such  as  Oracle,  SAP 
and  PeopleSoft  provide  as  well, 
enables  companies  to  centralize 
the  purchase  of  items  not  used  to  manufacture  their 
products,  automate  and  cut  the  costs  of  purchasing 
processes,  and  arrange  volume  discounts  with  ven¬ 
dors.  Web-enabled  procurement  software  facilitates 
online  purchasing  by  enabling  users  to  access  cata¬ 
logs  from  their  desktops  via  an  Internet  browser. 

Integrating  Web-based  procurement  software  with 


t 

i 

I 

ERP  systems  presents  technical  challenges,  but  ,, 
change  management  issues  can  be  even  more  gruel-  . 
ing.  Overhauling  established  relationships  between  ^ 
purchasers  and  vendors  can  be  difficult,  especially 
when  the  new  supplier  may  be  thousands  of  miles  ^ 
away,  says  Hess  of  Kohler  Plumbing.  However,  good 
service  and  competitive  pricing  tend  to  convert  even  , 
those  buyers  most  adverse  to  change,  he  notes. 

Vertical  selling  chains  are  also  a  popular  area  in 
electronic  procurement.  Buyers  click  onto  these  . 
interactive  e-commerce  sites  to  obtain  the  best  , 
sources  of  supplies  for  manufacturing  finished  prod-  i 
ucts.  For  example,  Vipar.com  enables  heavy  truckers' 
to  make  deals  with  distributors  of  brakes  and  truck 
suspensions.  Buildnet.com  and  VerticalNet.com  pro¬ 
vide  contractors  and  industrial  buyers,  respectively, 
with  similar  purchasing  opportunities. 

Buyer-side  procurement  software  vendors  are  get-  . 
ting  into  this  segment  also,  with  firms  such  as  . 
Harbinger  providing  portals  that  link  buyers  of  their'  . 
particular  automated  procurement  software  with 
supplier  networks.  Analysts  expect  that  there  will  be  , 
10,000  such  portal  sites  in  a  few  years. 


Buyer-side  procure¬ 
ment  software  is  a 
fast-growing  part 
of  the  e-commerce 
marketplace. 


SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  E-COMMERCE 
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Transforming  Companies 


But  this  estimate  dwarfs  other  projec¬ 
tions.  For  example,  Forrester  Research  Inc.,  a 
market  research  firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
estimated  that  U.S.  business  and  consumer 
e-commerce  would  "only"  reach  $50.9  bil¬ 
lion  in  1998.  In  addition,  the  CREC  report 
notes  that  in  the  past  five 
years,  the  "Internet 
Economy"  measures  up  to 
traditional  business  sec¬ 
tors  such  as  automobiles 
($350  billion),  telecom¬ 
munications  ($270  bil¬ 
lion)  and  energy  ($223 
billion). 

Of  particular  interest  are  forecasts  saying 
that  e-commerce  sales  revenues  in  the  U.S. 
will  expand  to  between  $580  billion  and 
$970  billion  by  2002,  according  to  the  Giga 
Information  Group,  a  market  research  firm 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Total  economic  impact 
from  other  Internet  efforts,  including  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  procurement  and  Web-based 


marketing,  will  bring  in  even  more  profit  for 
U.S.  businesses. 

With  such  potential,  firms  of  all  sizes  are 
Web-enabling  their  business  applications  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  doing  business,  to 
increase  revenues  and  to  enhance  relation¬ 
ships  with  customers, 
suppliers  and  strategic 
partners.  For  example, 
early  implementers  of  e- 
commerce  report  that 
running  order-manage¬ 
ment  operations  on  the 
Web  cut  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
cessing  orders  from  $8- 
$25  per  order  down  to  $1  and  as  little  as  3 
cents,  according  to  Erica  Rugullies,  e-com- 
merce  analyst  with  Giga.  Organizations  that 
operate  Web-based  customer-support  sys¬ 
tems  tied  to  back-end  business  systems  can 
break  even  after  the  second  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  save  up  to  40%  in  customer-service 
costs  by  the  third  year,  she  notes. 


Companies  are 
logging  on 
to  the  reality  of 
conducting  business 
today:  e-commerce. 


Satisfied  is  a  Tough  Job 


The  Internet  is  quickly  becoming  a  key 
component  of  many  firms'  customer  relation¬ 
ship  management  (CRM)  strategies.  "We  use 
the  Web  to  enhance  the  value  we  deliver  [to 
customers],"  says  Stephen  Aldrich,  senior 
director  for  corporate  marketing  and  technolo¬ 
gy  with  Cambridge  Energy  Research 
Associates,  an  energy  research  firm  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  The  Web  provides  "better 
information  about  who  our  customers  are  and 
what  they  value  from  us.  If  you  understand 
what  someone 
needs,  you're  able 
to  provide  it." 

Vendors  from  all 
points  on  the  enter¬ 
prise  application 
spectrum  are  target¬ 
ing  the  CRM  mar¬ 
ket  with  Web-based 
products.  CRM  sup¬ 
pliers  such  as  Siebel 
Systems,  Clarify 
Inc.  and  Vantive 
Corp.  sell  software 
that  supports  cus¬ 
tomer-service  functionality  through  the  Web, 
phone,  fax  and  e-mail.  The  concept  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  companies  with  a  single,  consistent  solu¬ 
tion  by  which  they  can  track  customer  data 
through  all  customer  "touch"  points,  and  let 
consumers  place  orders,  ask  for  service  and 
check  their  account  status  online. 

With  the  the  CRM  market  growing  so  fast. 


it's  no  wonder  so  many  suppliers  are  rushing 
into  the  Web-enabled  customer  support  field. 
Boston-based  AMR  Research  Inc.  estimates 
that  CRM  revenues  will  grow  from  $1.2  billion 
in  1997  to  $11.5  billion  in  2002. 

More  to  the  point  are  the  benefits  for  busi¬ 
nesses.  Fourteen  months  after  switching  on  its 
Web-based  customer-service  site  in  1997, 
KeyCorp,  a  financial  services  company  in 
Cleveland,  realized  a  360%  return  on  its  Web 
investment,  said  senior  VP  Troy  Thomas. 


Still,  Web-enabling  customer  support  opera¬ 
tions  is  no  slam  dunk.  In  addition  to  tying 
CRM  applications  to  the  Web,  companies  must 
link  them  to  other  systems  as  well.  To  track 
their  accounts,  for  instance,  customers  must 
be  able  to  tap  into  information  residing  on 
back-end  ERP  systems  that  run  financial, 
invoicing  and  ordering  applications. 


E-commerce  is  changing  the  landscape  of  selling  to  customers. 


The  Web 
Expands  the 
Supply  Chain 

Collaborating  with  suppliers,  business  partners 
and  customers  in  a  "universal  supply  chain," 
extended  beyond  a  corporation's  borders  by  e- 
commerce,  is  both  a  growing  trend  and  an  ongo¬ 
ing  challenge.  In  fact,  analysts  and  company  exec¬ 
utives  blame  a  drop  of  almost  $400  million  in  Nike 
Inc.'s  profits  from  1997  to  1998  on  problems  with 
inventory  forecasting — a  critical  cog  in  any  manu¬ 
facturer's  supply  chain. 

Nike,  a  $9  billion  manufacturer  of  sports  appar¬ 
el  based  in  Beaverton,  Ore.,  is  hardly  alone  in 
needing  to  hurdle  the  technical,  organizational 
and  cultural  obstacles  that  abound  when  compa¬ 
nies  seek  to  use  the  Web  to  extend  their  supply 
chains  beyond  their  own  walls.  All  such  potential 
hazards  occur  together  and  require  unrelenting 
concentration  from  supply  chain  managers,  says 
Ken  Harris,  the  CIO  at  Nike's  Beaverton  site. 

Many  corporations  use  software  from  suppliers 
such  as  i2  Technologies  Inc.,  Manugistics  Inc.  and 
Logility  Inc.,  to  move  products  from  suppliers  to 
manufacturers  to  distributors  to  customers  in  a 
uniform  manner.  The  SC.M  market  is  robust,  with 
AMR  Research,  a  market  research  firm  in  Boston, 
forecasting  that  SCM  revenues  will  jump  from  $2.6 
billion  in  1998  to  $3.9  billion  in  1999. 

Organizations  are  also  connecting  their  [part¬ 
ners  and  customers  electronically  into  their  supply 
chains  and  ERP  operations  to  cut  inventories  and 
reduce  operational  costs.  They  use  these  extended 
supply  chains  to  share  data  about  production 
schedules,  inventories,  pricing,  sales  forecasts,  and 
tracking  and  tracing  orders  and  shipments. 

In  fact,  experts  say  that  the  Internet  w'ill  play  a 
key  role  in  companies'  supply  chains  for  some 
time.  Web-enabled  supply  chain  planning  will 
have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  ERP  and  SCM 
markets  "for  the  next  12  months,"  says  Andrew' 
White,  VP  of  product  strategy  with  Logility  in 
Atlanta. 

Much  of  the  media  hype  surrounding  e-com¬ 
merce  revolves  around  the  64.2  million  U.S.  adults 
currently  surfing  the  Internet  from  home  and/or 
work  (according  to  the  Spring  1999  ('yberStats 
report  from  Mecliamark  Research  Inc.,  a  New  York 
supplier  of  multimedia  audience  research). 

But  the  real  action  takes  place  in  business-to- 
business  e-commerce.  Corporations  have  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  consumers  can  swiftly  move  from  Web 
site  to  Web  site  seeking  the  best  price  for  almost 
any  type  of  information,  product  or  service. 
Because  the  Internet  einpowers  consumers  to 
demand  24  x  7,  personalized,  one-to-one  relation¬ 
ships  with  their  merchants,  suppliers  must  meet 
those  needs  or  risk  losing  their  customers'  busi¬ 
ness.  The  e-CQinmerce  IxJttom  line:  Competition  is 
only  a  mouse-click,  away.. 


The  stories  in  this  report  were  written  by  Emily  Kay, 
who  writes  about  technology  as  a  principal  with  ; 
Choice  Communications,  an  editorial 
consulting  firm  in  Chelmsford,  Mass. 
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When  considering  e-commerce  providers,  consider  this:  In  the  new  Internet  world. 


the  old  names  aren^t  necessarily  the  best  to  work  with.  Just  because  someone  built 

your  mainframe  doesn't  mean  they  should  be  providing  your  e-commerce  solutions. 

1 

Enter  intershop.  Focused  exclusively  on  producing  sell-side  e-commerce  applications, 
our  software,  combined  with  our  network  of  systems  integrators  and  partners,  is  at  the 
heart  of  a  total  solution.  In  fact,  our  applications  could  even  be  deployed  without  long  lead 
times  or  months  of  waiting. 

Which  is  one  reason  why,  last  year  alone,  more  new  commerce  sites  were  developed 
on  our  products  than  our  closest  three  competitors  combined.  (International  Data 
Corp.,  April,  1999) 

Better,  you  can  easily  upgrade  from  simple  web  catalogs  to  industrial  strength 
web-enabled  business  processes. 

And  that  brings  fast  return  on  investment.  At  whatever  level  you  need.  No  sudden 
cost  spirals.  No  new  mainframes.  Just  a  sell-side  e-commerce  site  that  gets  you  up  and 
doing  business  on  the  web  today.  Way  before  anyone  else.  So  the  only  people  who  get 
terminated  are  your  competitors. 

To  find  out  more  or  download  a  case  history,  visit  our  web  site,  www.intershop.com. 


INTERSHOI? 

Creating  the  Digital  Economy^ 
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TECmOLOGYNETWORKS 


RealTime  Monitoring  Tool 
Will  Identify  True  Culprits 


3Com  app  to  add  Rmon2  capabilities 
to  interface  cards  at  fraction  of  probes'  cost 
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SCOM’S  NETWORK  PERFORMANCE  MANAGER  2.0  can  depict  specific 
application  server  and  network  data  with  real-time  graphics 


BY  SAMI  LAIS 

SANTA  CLARA.  CALIF. 

ITH  3Com 
Corp.’s  Dy- 
namicAccess 
Network  Per¬ 
formance 
Manager  (NPM)  2.0  due  by 
summer’s  end,  the  company 
has  found  a  good  reason  to 
bring  intelligence  to  the  net¬ 
work  interface  card. 

Its  DynamicAccess  LAN 
Agent  2.0  software  resides  on 
each  interface  card  in  client/ 
server  systems  that  run  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  Windows  95  and  98 
or  Windows  NT  4.0. 

There,  the  agents  act  as  net¬ 
work  probes.  Via  the  LAN 
agents,  NPM  2.0  collects  ag¬ 
gregated  Rmon/Rmon2  (Re¬ 
mote  Monitoring)  data  and 
uses  real-time  monitoring 
tools  to  graphically  depict  ap¬ 
plication,  server  and  network 
performance  metrics. 

For  example,  a  graph  com¬ 
paring  network  and  applica¬ 
tion  response  time  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  period  might  show  appli¬ 
cation  response  times  spiking 
and  setting  off  alarms  while 
network  latency  levels  remain 
well  within  normal  levels. 

SNAPSHOT 

ATM  Equipment 
Sales  Ascend 

Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode 
equipment  sales  forecast 
worldwide:  on 
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The  help  desk  would  know 
with  a  glance  at  the  graph  that 
the  problem  wasn’t  with  the 
network  and  could  hand  off  the 
problem  directly  to  the  proper 
maintenance  personnel. 

Cost  Is  Key 

The  capability  isn’t  unique, 
said  John  Freeman,  an  analyst 
at  Current  Analysis  Inc.,  a 
consultancy  in  Sterling,  Va. 
NetScout  Systems  Inc.  and 
NetReality  Inc.,  for  example, 
both  have  applications  that 
perform  the  same  function. 

“However,  take  a  look  at  the 
cost,”  Freeman  said.  “NetScout 
and  NetReality  are  stand-alone 
probes  that  cost  several  thou¬ 
sand  [dollars]  each,  and  you’d 
need  one  on  each  subnet.” 
With  between  15  and  20  sub- 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

If  your  company’s  road  war¬ 
riors  are  frustrated  by  the  has¬ 
sles  of  downloading  e-mail  at¬ 
tachments  or  worried  about 
accessing  Web  documents  on 
their  handhelds,  new  Web- 
based  services  may  help. 

Even  at  large  corporations, 
such  services  may  prove  a  vi¬ 
able  alternative  because  of  the 
rising  cost  of  e-mail  software 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  all 
types  of  devices  connected  to 
the  corporate  server. 

My  Docs  Online,  a  free  ser¬ 
vice  from  Naples,  Fla. -based 
My  Docs  Online  Inc.,  lets  users 
post  up  to  20M  bytes  of  files  on 
a  secure  server.  Then,  anybody 
with  a  browser  and  password 
to  the  files  can  access  the  ma¬ 
terial  via  the  Internet. 

John  Greenstreet,  marketing 
director  at  Alarm-It  Distribu¬ 
tion  Inc.,  a  Baltimore-based 
alarm  wholesale  company,  said 


nets  typical  for  an  enterprise, 
the  price  for  the  capability 
rises  quickly,  he  said. 

The  new  version  of  NPM  2.0 
works  with  non-3Com  cards 


his  company  began  to  use  My 
Docs  Online  three  months  ago 
to  post  software  upgrades  from 
alarm  manufacturers.  Alarm 
installers  in  the  field  can  then 
access  those  updates  on  the 
Web  and  download  the  new 
code  to  customers’  security 
systems. 

No  Limits 

“I’ve  found  it  a  real  conve¬ 
nience  for  the  larger  files,” 
Greenstreet  said.  Certain  Inter¬ 
net  service  providers  limit  the 
size  of  an  e-mail  attachment  to 
IM  byte  in  size,  which  is  too 
small  for  some  alarm  upgrades, 
he  noted. 

My  Docs  Online  allows  ac¬ 
cess  to  files  of  up  to  20M  bytes 
in  size;  the  files  are  password- 
protected  and  accessible  for  up 
to  a  week. 

Analysts  said  that  although 
the  My  Docs  Online  approach 
is  in  its  infancy,  it  could  offer  a 


that  run  LAN  Agent  2.0,  but 
drill-down  data  is  available 
only  on  3Com  cards  running 
the  software,  according  to  Jon 
Shalowitz,  a  product  manager 


sound  alternative  to  companies 
trying  to  avoid  expensive  up¬ 
grades  for  messaging  software 
such  as  Lotus  Development 


It’s  pretty  ex¬ 
pensive  [to 
retain  control 
over  servers 
and  systems] 
when  you  have 
a  large  IT  stafif. 

STEFAN  SMITH. 

DATAQUEST 

Corp.’s  Notes  or  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Exchange,  which  are  li¬ 
censed  by  each  client  and  re¬ 
quire  installation. 

Another  small  company,  Vis- 


at  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  3Com. 

Also  useful  is  the  packet 
capture  and  analysis  capability. 
“DynamicAccess  can  tell  not 
only  that  it’s  an  application 
such  as  SAP,  but  a  SAP  query 
within  a  particular  type  of 
transaction,”  Freeman  said. 
“To  do  that,  the  code  has  to  be 
readable.  To  make  it  readable, 
you  have  to  define  it.  Which 
means  you  have  to  first  go  look 
at  the  SAP  application.  It’s  not 
a  big  deal  —  it  would  take  a 
couple  of  days  maximum.  But 
multiply  that  by  hundreds  of 
times  for  the  hundreds  of  ap¬ 
plications,  and  it  becomes  a 
major  load.” 

Although  the  aggregated 
data  is  usable  by  any  Rmon- 
compliant  network  manage¬ 
ment  tool,  DynamicAccess 
comes  with  a  Web  interface 
that  lets  managers  do  real¬ 
time,  on-the-fly  management 
from  anywhere  on  the  net¬ 
work,  Shalowitz  said. 

DynamicAccess  NPM  2.0 
runs  on  Windows  NT  4.0.  It 
will  be  priced  at  $10,995  per 
management  server,  each  sup¬ 
porting  up  to  3,000  clients  and 
128  subnets.  LAN  Agent  2.0 
will  be  free  on  3Com  interface 
cards  and  will  cost  $50  per  seat 
for  non-3Com  cards.  ► 


to  Corp.  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif,  offers  a  service  similar  to 
My  Docs  Online’s.  Visto’s  prod¬ 
uct  is  also  free. 

“The  ease  of  use,  security 
and  general  cost  for  these 
Web-based  products  might  be 
far,  far  less  than  actually  in¬ 
stalling  software  clients  and 
other  things,”  said  Stefan 
Smith,  an  analyst  at  Dataquest 
in  San  Jose. 

“You  expect  corporations  to 
want  to  retain  control  over 
their  servers  and  systems,  but 
some  realize  it’s  pretty  expen¬ 
sive  to  do  when  you  have  a 
large  IT  staff,”  Smith  said. 

Smith  and  Spencer  Reiss,  an 
analyst  and  editor  of  “New 
Economy  Watch”  in  Housaton- 
ic.  Mass.,  said  companies  may 
also  be  seeking  alternatives  to 
e-mail  attachments  that  could 
be  infected  with  viruses. 

Smith  said  he  expects  My 
Docs  Online  to  market  its  .ser¬ 
vices  to  Internet  providers, 
which  will  then  sell  them  to 
large  businesses.  I 


Web-Based  Sendees  Ease  Mobile  Woriiers’  E-Mail  Woes 

Access  to  attachments  at  common  server 


TECHNOLOGYEMERGING  CGMPANIES 
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Cycore’s  3-D  Vision 


Software  creates  interactive  product 

models  that  are  user-friendly 


BY  CYNTHIA  MORGAN 

IRST  rule  of  sales¬ 
manship:  Get  the 
customer  involved. 
That’s  a  tall  order  on 
the  Web,  which  too 
often  is  a  passive  medium  like 
television. 

Cycore  Computers  may  fill 
at  least  part  of  that  bill.  The 
Swedish  start-up  has  devel¬ 
oped  Cult  3D,  a  software  pack¬ 
age  that  creates  interactive 
3-D  models  that  customers 
can  play  with  online,  using 
relatively  small  bandwidth 
loads  and  far  less  expertise 
than  normally  needed  for  3-D 
animation. 

Cycore  embraces  a  unique 
Internet  licensing  model  that 
could  attract  independent  de¬ 
velopers  and  boost  worldwide 
distribution.  Instead  of  buying 
the  software  up  front  and  hop¬ 
ing  you  get  your  money’s 
worth,  Cycore  gives  it  away.  It 
charges  only  for  success;  you 
simply  pay  a  license  fee  for 
models  you  distribute. 

Generating  accurate,  3-D 


models  is  one  of  the  tougher 
tasks  in  graphics.  Giving  those 
models  independently  moving 
parts  makes  the  process  even 
more  complex,  sometimes  re¬ 
quiring  hours  of  very  skilled  — 
and  expensive  —  labor  with 
highly  specialized  software. 
And  finished  models  are  too 
big  to  be  viewed  easily  on  a 
public  commerce  site. 

3-D  models  allow  customers 
to  “handle”  a  product  online. 

The  models  are  highly  com¬ 
pressed  and  generally  take  20K 
to  200K  bytes  online.  They  can 
be  viewed  from  any  browser 
that  supports  the  Cult  3D  plug¬ 
in,  including  Microsoft’s  Inter¬ 
net  Explorer,  Netscape’s  Navi¬ 
gator  and  Opera  Software  A/S’s 
Opera  browser.  The  models  can 
be  viewed  on  several  operating 
systems,  including  Windows, 
Macintosh,  BeOS  and  many 
Unix  platforms.  They  support 
compressed  soimd  files  and 
don’t  require  special  hardware 
to  play  back. 

Cult  3D  users  can  generate 
models  from  the  original  com¬ 


puter-aided  design  drawings 
used  to  manufacture  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  or  by  building  them  in 
Cult  3D’s  workspace.  Models 
can  also  be  imported  from 
most  popular  3-D  modeling 
packages,  so  designers  can 
reuse  already-created  models. 

Cycore  recently  signed  a 
deal  with  a  Belgian  3-D  image 
acquisition  specialist,  Eyetron- 
ics  (www.eyetronics.com).  Eye- 
tronics’  ShapeSnatcher  soft¬ 
ware  system  builds  3-D  models 
from  film  or  digital-camera 
photos.  Users  can  take  a  snap¬ 
shot,  generate  the  3-D  model 
and  import  it  into  Cult  3D  to 
add  interactive  features. 

Web  developers  can  add  in¬ 
teractive  features  to  completed 
models  —  buttons  that  depress 
with  a  click,  LCD  screens  that 
fill  with  text  at  a  keypunch  and 
so  on  —  using  the  application’s 
Java-based  graphical  tools  or 
Java  programming.  The  ani¬ 
mated  models  can  be  embed¬ 
ded  in  an  HTML  document; 
Cycore  will  support  embed¬ 
ding  them  in  Adobe  Acrobat 
files  in  the  near  future. 

Customers  can  use  Cult  3D- 
created  models  free  of  charge 
off-line.  Cycore  charges  a  li¬ 
cense  fee  of  $3,600  when  the 


Employees:  60 

Products:  Cult  3D  (rapid,  light¬ 
weight  3-D  modeling) 


CYCORE  founder  Jerry  Pettersson  (left)  and  CEO  Bengt  Starke 
are  making  it  easier  to  add  3-D  models  to  e-commerce  sites 


Cycore  Computers 

Location:  Based  in  Uppsala,  Sweden 

U.S.:  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

U.S.  Sales:  (650)  570-7722 

Europe:  +46-18-656560 

URL:  www.cycore.com. 
www.cult3D.com 

Technology:  3-D  Web  modeling 

Why  it’s  worth  watching: 

Cycore’s  Cult  3D  builds  lightweight 
3-D  models  for  online  catalogs  and 
interactive  prototyping.  Cycore’s 
unique  pricing  model  may  offer  a 
new  way  to  purchase  Web  develop¬ 
ment  tools. 

Company  officers: 

•  Jerry  Pettersson.  founder  and  chief 
technology  officer 

•  Bengt  Starke,  CEO 

Milestones:  Founded  in  1996 


model  is  first  published  on  a 
public  Web  site,  but  users  can 
freely  distribute  the  model  af¬ 
ter  that.  A  manufacturer,  for 
example,  might  build  a  model 
and  license  it  once,  then  deliv- 


the  buzz 
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er  it  to  e-commerce  retailers  as 
an  additional  sales  tool. 

Cycore  pays  developers  a 
30%  commission  on  each 
published  model  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  and  offers  site  licensing 
schemes  for  companies  that 
need  to  build  many  models  in 
different  product  lines. 

Next  move:  CEO  Bengt 
Starke  says  the  company  is 
looking  for  easy  ways  to  let 
webmasters  add  background 
information  to  the  models. 

“You  look  at  the  model,  click 
on  a  component  and  see  a  win¬ 
dow  with  a  part  number,  or  a 
list  of  stores  in  your  area  with 
current  prices  for  that  prod¬ 
uct,”  says  founder  Jerry  Pet¬ 
tersson.  “Now  that  is  the  way 
e-commerce  should  be.”  I 


Top  100  Deadline 

Entries  for  Computerworlcf  s  Top 
100  Emerging  Companies  close 
July  16.  Winners  will  be  featured  in  a 
special  year-end  supplement.  To 
nominate  your  company,  fill  out  the 
form  at  www.computerworld. 
com/emergmg.html. 


Cult  Effects  (video 
and  animation 
special  effects) 

Customers: 

CNN.com 
(www.cnn. 
com/SPECIALS/ 
multimedia) 

Nokia  Mobile  Phones 
( www.nokia.se/products/data/9110 
communicator/virtual9110/cult3d.htm) 
Viking  Husqvarna 
( www.sew.husqvarna.se/3d.htm) 

Red  flags  for  IT: 

•  Cultural  modesty.  The  product  is 
great  -  but  can  Cycore’s  laid-back 
marketing  style  beat  the  brasher  tac¬ 
tics  of  its  U.S.  competitors? 

•  Trade  barriers.  Make  it  in  the  U.S. 
and  you  can  make  it  overseas.  It 
doesn’t  always  work  in  reverse,  and 
that’s  what  Cycore  needs  to  achieve 
maximum  staying  power  with  U.S. 
corporations. 

•  Sticker  shock.  Although  it’s  cheap¬ 
er  than  hiring  a  3-D  artist,  the 
$3,600  fee  for  posting  models  on  the 
Web  is  daunting. 


Cycore  isn’t  the  only  company 
that’s  realized  there’s  gold  in 
Web  minimodels.  3-D  and 
virtual-reality  developers  are 
jumping  in. 

MetaCreations  Corp. 

MetaCreations  has  long  been  the  darling 
among  users  of  Adobe  Systems  Inc.’s 
Photoshop  and  Autodesk  Inc.’s  Kinetix 
3D  StudioMax  and  is  tight  with  Apple 
Computer  Inc.  It  has  price  and  fame  on 
its  side  with  the  release  of  Canoma,  a 
$495  tool  to  build  3-D  Web  models  from 
digital  photos.  It  doesn’t  generate  mod¬ 
els  from  computer-aided  design  draw¬ 
ings  the  way  Cult  3D  does,  but  skilled 
users  can  probably  manage  that  from  its 
other  3-D  tools.  If  MetaCreations  drops 
the  learning  curve  and  raises  compres¬ 
sion  levels,  it  could  give  Cycore  its 
biggest  headaches. 

■  MetaCreations 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
www.metacreations.com 

Not  Exactly  Child’s  Play 

Play  Inc.  has  an  impressive  legacy;  its 
founders  have  been  involved  in  just 
about  every  successful  effort  to  bring 
video  editing  out  of  the  stratosphere  and 
onto  the  average  desktop.  The  company 
owns  Snappy,  which  turns  any  video 
output  into  a  digital  camera,  literally  rev¬ 
olutionizing  the  video  industry.  Play  an¬ 
nounced  Amorphium,  a  $150  simple 
3-D  package,  with  some  Cult  3D-like 
features.  The  package  lacks  Cycore’s 
grab-and-go  ease  and  is  missing  the 
low-bandwidth  compression  tools 
that  make  Cult  3D  so  Web-centric. 
But  if  Play  wants  this  market,  its  rapid 
development  history  and  aggressive 
pricing  will  be  hard  to  beat. 

■  Play  Inc. 

Rancho  Cordova,  Calif. 
www.play.com 

Behind  the  Curtain 

Iceland-based  0z.com  is  an  8-year-old 
firm  that  has  its  fingers  in  a  lot  of  buzz¬ 
word  pies:  IP  telephony,  lightweight  op¬ 
erating  systems  and  virtual  reality,  to 
name  a  few.  Oz  garners  respect  and 
funding  from  Intel  Corp.,  IBM.  Panasonic 
Co.  and  Ericsson  Inc.  It  has  worked  on 
the  Helsinki  2000  Project,  which  will 
generate  a  virtual  map  of  Helsinki.  Fin¬ 
land.  with  IP  addresses  and  Web  links. 

Its  Fluid  3D  technology  serves  as  Real 
Networks’  virtual-reality  player  compo¬ 
nent  and  produces  the  tiny  file  sizes  Cult 
3D  is  known  for,  but  it  doesn’t  offer  easy 
model  creation. 

■  0z.com 
San  Francisco 
www.oz.com/fluid3d 


TECHNOLOGYQUICKSTUDY 

HOT  TRENDS  &  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  BRIEF 

Digital  Wallets 

DEFINITION 

A  digital  wallet  is  software  that  enables 
users  to  pay  for  goods  on  the  Web.  It  holds 
credit-card  numbers  and  other  personal 
information  such  as  a  shipping  address. 
Once  entered,  the  data  automatically  pop¬ 
ulates  order  fields  at  merchant  sites. 
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BY  CHRISTY  WALKER 

ENTION  online 
shopping  to 
Web-savvy 
consumers 
and  you  might 
expect  to  hear  things  like,  “It's 
great.  There’s  no  hassle  with 
malls  or  long  lines,  and  I  don’t 
need  to  hunt  for  parking.”  But 
many  consumers  are  frustrat¬ 
ed  by  security  concerns  and 
redundant  form-filing  when 
shopping  on  the  Web. 

Enter  digital  wallets,  soft¬ 
ware  that  eases  the  online 
shopping  experience.  Instead 
of  reaching  into  their  back 
pockets,  consumers  can  use 
digital  wallets  to  securely  hold 
their  credit-card  number, 
shipping  and  mailing  address¬ 
es  and  other  personal  informa¬ 
tion  online. 

“One  of  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  with  online  shopping  is 
that  someone  gets  halfway 
through  the  merchant  form 
and  stops,”  says  Nancy  Gold¬ 
berg,  executive  vice  president 
at  CyberCash  Inc.  in  Reston, 
Va.,  vendor  of  the  InstaBuy 
digital  wallet.  “Imagine  if  con¬ 
sumers  were  at  CVS,  filled 
[up]  their  red  basket  with 
products,  went  to  the  check¬ 
out  line  and  said  forget  it  . . . 
and  CVS  had  to  deal  with 
dozens  of  [incomplete]  pur¬ 
chases.” 

According  to  New  York- 
based  research  firm  Jupiter 
Communications  Inc.,  up  to 
27%  of  shoppers  have  aban¬ 
doned  an  online  order  because 
of  arduous  order  forms. 

One  Form  for  All 

When  using  a  digital  wallet, 
consumers  don’t  need  to  fill 
out  order  forms  on  each  site 
when  they  purchase  an  item 
because  the  information  has 
already  been  stored  and  is  au¬ 
tomatically  updated  and  en¬ 
tered  into  the  order  fields 
across  merchant  sites.  Con¬ 
sumers  also  benefit  when  us¬ 
ing  digital  wallets  because 
their  information  is  encrypted 
—  or  protected  by  a  private 
software  code.  And  merchants 
benefit  by  receiving  protec¬ 
tion  against  fraud. 

Digital  wallets  are  available 
to  consumers  free  of  charge, 
and  they’re  fairly  easy  to  ob¬ 
tain.  For  example,  when  a  con¬ 


sumer  makes  a  purchase  at  a 
merchant  site  that’s  set  up  to 
handle  server-side  digital  wal¬ 
lets,  he  types  his  name  and  pay¬ 
ment  and  shipping  information 
into  the  merchant’s  own  form. 
At  the  end  of  the  purchase,  the 
consumer  is  asked  to  sign  up 
for  a  wallet  of  his  choice  by  en¬ 
tering  a  user  name  and  pass¬ 
word  for  future  purchases. 
Users  can  also  acquire  wallets 
at  a  wallet  vendor’s  site. 

Although  a  wallet  is  free  for 
consumers,  vendors  charge 
merchants  for  wallets.  Some 
wallet  vendors  make  arrange¬ 


ments  for  merchants  to  pay 
them  a  percentage  of  every 
successful  purchase  directed 
through  their  wallets.  In  other 
cases,  digital  wallet  vendors 
process  the  transactions  be¬ 
tween  cardholders  and  partici¬ 
pating  merchants  and  charge 
merchants  a  flat  fee. 

Digital  wallets  come  in  two 
main  types:  client-side  and 
server-side.  Within  those  divi¬ 
sions  are  wallets  that  work 
only  on  specific  merchant  sites 
and  those  that  are  merchant- 
agnostic. 

Client-based  digital  wallets. 


the  older  of  the  two  types,  are 
falling  by  the  wayside,  accord¬ 
ing  to  analysts,  because  they 
require  users  to  download  and 
install  software.  A  user  down¬ 
loads  the  wallet  application 
and  inputs  payment  and  mail¬ 
ing  information.  At  that  point, 
the  information  is  secured  and 
encrypted  on  the  user’s  hard 
drive.  The  user  retains  control 
of  his  credit  card  and  personal 
information  locally. 

With  a  server-based  wallet,  a 
user  fills  out  his  personal  in¬ 
formation,  and  a  cookie  is  au¬ 
tomatically  downloaded.  (A 
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cookie  is  a  text  file  that  con¬ 
tains  information  about  the 
user.)  In  this  scenario,  the  con¬ 
sumer  information  resides  on 
the  server  of  a  financial  institu¬ 
tion  or  a  digital  wallet  vendor 
rather  than  on  the  user’s  PC. 

Server-side  wallets  provide 
assurance  against  merchant 
fraud  because  they  use  certifi¬ 
cates  to  verify  the  identity  of 
all  parties.  When  a  party 
makes  a  transaction,  it  pre¬ 
sents  its  certificate  to  the  other 
parties  involved.  A  certificate 
is  an  attachment  to  an  elec¬ 
tronic  message  used  to  verify 
the  identity  of  the  party  and  to 
provide  the  receiver  with  the 
means  to  encode  a  reply. 

Furthermore,  the  cardhold¬ 
er’s  sensitive  data  is  typically 
housed  at  a  financial  institu¬ 
tion,  so  there’s  an  extra  sense  of 
security  because  financial  en¬ 
vironments  generally  provide 
the  highest  degree  of  security. 

But  even  though  wallets  pro¬ 
vide  easy  shopping  online,  adop¬ 
tion  hasn’t  been  widespread. 

Standards  are  pivotal  to  the 
success  of  digital  wallets. 

Last  month,  major  vendors, 
including  Microsoft  Corp.,  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.  and  Ameri¬ 
ca  Online  Inc.,  announced 
their  endorsement  of  a  new 
standard  called  EMCL,  or 
E-Commerce  Modeling  Lan¬ 
guage,  to  give  Web  merchants 
a  standardized  way  to  collect 
electronic  data  for  shipping, 
billing  and  payment. 

Paul  Hagen,  an  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  says  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  standard  will 
help  with  the  adoption  of  wal¬ 
lets.  “Some  time  next  year,  dig¬ 
ital  wallets  will  be  integrated 
into  browsers  and  other  plat¬ 
forms,  and  then  we’ll  see  a 
gradual  uptake  in  the  wallets. 
Probably  by  2001  we’ll  see  a 
good  percentage  in  use.”  I 


Walker  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you 
would  like  to  learn  about  in  Quick- 
Study?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  Quick- 
Study  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at 
stefanie_mccann@computerworld.com. 

MOREONLINE 

For  more  information  on  digital  wallets, 
visit  our  Web  site. 
www.computerwoiid.coin/more 


How  a  Server-side  Digital  Wallet  Works: 


©During  the  first 
purchase  at  a 
server-side  digital  wallet- 
enabled  merchant  site 
(such  as  Amazon.com  or 
CDNow),  the  consumer 
types  his  payment  and 
shipping  information 
into  the  merchant’s 
Web  form. 


©At  the  end  of  the 
purchase,  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  prompted  to 
sign  up  for  a  free  digital 
wallet  service  by  entering 
a  user  name  and  pass¬ 
word  so  the  user  can 
have  future  access  to 
the  wallet. 


©The  consumer’s 
payment,  shipping 
information  and 
password  are  securely 
stored  under  a  partic¬ 
ipating  financial 
institution  (such  as 
First  USA,  Chase 
Manhattan  or  Citibank). 


Ofhe  next  time  the 
consumer  shops  at 
the  same  merchant  or  an¬ 
other  server-side-enabled 
merchant,  his  digital 
wallet  pops  up  on  the 
merchant’s  payment  page, 
already  loaded  with  his 
information. 

©The  consumer 
enters  his  own 
password  and  completes 
the  purchase. 

OThe  payment 
information  is 
transferred  directly  and 
securely  to  the 
merchant  site 
for  payment 
processing. 
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Faxing 
On  the  Go 


BY  DAVID  STROM 

THERE’S  nothing 
more  frustrating 
for  a  business 
traveler  than  try¬ 
ing  to  send  and  re¬ 
ceive  faxes  on  the  road.  Having 
your  most  confidential  busi¬ 
ness  dealings  exposed  to  the 
world  of  front-desk  clerks  — 
or  just  plain  lost  in  transit  — 
makes  any  trip  irritating.  And 
trying  to  stay  put  in  one  place 
long  enough  to  receive  a  fax 
can  be  tough. 

Fortunately,  there  are  sever¬ 
al  Internet  faxing  services 
available  that  can  make  things 
easier,  using  either  existing  e- 
mail  software  or  the  Web  to 
send  and  receive  faxes  secure¬ 
ly  and  with  less  trouble.  Al¬ 
though  Internet  faxing  isn’t 
new,  in  recent  months  these 
providers  have  added  func¬ 
tions  and  made  their  products 
easier  and  cheaper  to  operate. 

In  most  cases,  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  for  sending  faxes  is  to  use 
a  fax  modem  on  your  PC,  but 
that  may  not  be  practical  when 
you  travel  and  are  expecting  a 
fax  or  just  want  to  fire  one  off 
quickly. 


Enter  the  Internet  fax 
providers.  Some  offer  services 
for  both  sending  and  receiving 
faxes;  others  specialize  in  one 
direction  only.  The  sending/ 
outbound  services  work  in  one 
of  four  ways: 

■  Through  an  e-mail  gateway 
maintained  by  the  service 
provider.  You  compose  your 
fax  as  an  e-mail  message  and 
send  to  a  special  e-mail  ad¬ 
dress  that’s  maintained  by  the 
fax  service  provider,  which 
transforms  your  message  into 
a  fax.  This  is  the  easiest 
method  to  use  because  there’s 
nothing  to  learn  and  you  can 
send  messages  to  mixed  fax 
and  e-mail  addresses. 

■  Through  a  Windows  printer 
driver  on  your  local  PC.  This  is 
best  if  you  compose  your  faxes 
with  Microsoft  Corp.  Office 
applications  such  as  Word. 

■  Through  a  series  of  Common 
Gateway  Interface  (CGI) 
scripts  you  install  on  your  Web 
server.  This  is  good  if  you  want 
to  quickly  install  a  fax  gateway 
on  your  local  network. 

■  Through  a  Web  form  hosted 
on  the  fax  service  provider’s 
Web  site,  which  you  fill  out  to 


NetMoves  Cotp. 

(732)  906-2000 

NetMoves  used  to  be  called 
FaxSav,  another  longtime  fax 
provider.  It  recently  dropped  its 
fees  and  offers  a  great  many  ser¬ 
vices  for  less  than  $5  a  month,  in¬ 
cluding  an  inbound  fax  number  in 
its  area  code,  special  Windows 
print  driver  faxing  software 
(FaxLauncher)  and  100  pages,  both 
inbound  and  outbound,  per  month. 
If  you  use  more  than  your  100 
pages,  the  cost  is  5  cents  per  page. 

If  you  want  to  specify  the  area 
code  for  your  inbound  number,  it 
will  cost  an  additional  $3  per 
month.  NetMoves  has  other  out¬ 
bound  services  including  CGI 
scripts  (FaxProxy)  that  turn  your 
Web  server  into  a  fax  machine  and 
an  e-mail  gateway  (FaxMailer). 


Jfax.coni  Inc. 

(888)  438-5329 

Jfax  was  one  of  the  original  fax 
providers  and  has  the  most  com¬ 
plete  range  of  services. 

The  company  was  created  by 
German  rock  star  Jaye  Muller,  who 
was  frustrated  at  missing  his  faxes 
when  he  traveled.  Jfax  offers  two 
inbound  services,  both  of  which 
don’t  require  any  additional  viewing 
software. 

You  can  get  a  free  fax  number  in 
a  random  area  code,  or,  if  you  de¬ 
sire,  a  specific  area  code  in  one  of 
60  locations  (or  a  toll-free  number) 
that  you  can  obtain  for  a  monthly 
fee  of  $12.50.  In  addition,  the  com¬ 
pany  offers  an  outbound  e-mail 
gateway  under  its  Jfaxsend.com 
domain,  which  also  has  a  $12.50 
monthly  fee. 


send  the  fax  —  great  for  occa¬ 
sional  use. 

One  of  the  advantages  of 
outbound  services  is  the 
low  rate  for  sending  interna¬ 
tional  faxes  compared  with  the 
cost  of  using  ordinary,  dial¬ 
up  phone  lines.  If  you  do  a 
lot  of  international  faxing, 
consider  using  those  services 
exclusively. 

Other  advantages  over  tradi¬ 
tional,  paper  faxing  are  that 
some  services  send  confirma¬ 
tions  on  successful  transmis¬ 
sions  to  your  e-mail  and  you 
don’t  waste  time  trying  to  send 
a  fax  to  a  busy  fax  machine  — 
the  services  will  make  several 
attempts  to  send  your  fax. 

But  those  services  are  just 
for  sending  faxes.  There  are 
other  service  providers  that 
specialize  in  receiving  faxes. 
They  typically  assign  you  a  fax 
number  in  another  area  code 
and  route  the  faxes  to  your 
own  e-mail,  as  an  attachment 


or  to  a  place  on  their 
Web  site  where  you  can 
view  your  faxes.  You 
may  require  special 
viewing  software  to  see 
the  fax  attachment  image 
or  you  may  be  able  to  use 
Windows  Imaging  or  your 
Web  browser  to  view  it. 
Those  services  range  from 
free  to  fee-based,  depending 
on  whether  you  want  to  use  a 
supplied  phone  number  or 
choose  one  that  has  an  area 
code  closer  to  your  home. 
Some  providers  also  offer  toll- 
free  fax  numbers  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  monthly  cost. 

Speaking  of  fees,  in  some 
cases,  you’ll  end  up  paying  an 
initial  account  setup  fee  and 
either  a  per-page  cost  for  your 
fax  or  a  monthly  charge  that 
will  cover  a  certain  number  of 
faxes.  At  around  10  cents  per 
page  or  less,  all  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  cost  of  sending 
ordinary  faxes  over  regular 
phone  lines. 

The  table  below  reviews 
nine  providers  and  the  tech¬ 
nologies  they  support.  Of  the 
three  described  in  detail,  Jfax 
has  the  best  range  of  both  in¬ 
bound  and  outbound  technolo¬ 
gies  and  NetMoves/FaxSav  the 
most  complete  outbound  of¬ 
ferings.  EFax  is  a  good  first- 
time  solution  for  outbound 
users  as  well.  I 


eFax.coiii 


(650)324-0600 

EFax  was  the  first  company  to 
offer  free  inbound  faxes  to  the 
public,  but  unlike  Jfax,  you’ll  need 
to  download  its  viewing  software 
to  see  your  faxes,  which  arrive  as 
e-mail  attachments. 

EFax  also  has  an  arrangement 
with  eGroups  that  each  eGroup 
will  have  access  to  its  own  fax 
number,  allowing  physical  docu¬ 
ments  to  be  sent  to  the  discussion 
groups. 

It  offers  toll-free  fax  numbers, 
which  cost  $30  per  year,  an  initial 
fee  of  $5  and  10  cents  per  page  re¬ 
ceived.  It  doesn’t  currently  offer 
any  outbound  services. 


internet  Fax  Proindere 


COMPANY 

INBOUND  TECHNOLOGY 

OUTBOUND  TECHNOLOGY 

TYPICAL  PRICING 

Callwave.com 

No  viewer  required 

Web-based.  Sends 
confirmation  of  fax 
'  via  e-mail 

Free  with  ads  displayed 
in  faxes.  Need  to  re¬ 
qualify  periodically 

eFax.com 

Viewer  required, 
toll-free  option 

^  No 

Free  (fee  for  toll-free 
option) 

Envirofax.com 

Yes,  toll-free  option 

E-mail  gateway 

$20  monthly  fee.  Part  of 
fee  donated  to  charity 

Faxaway.com 

No 

E-mail  gateway  and 
Windows  driver 

Per-page  costs,  first  fax 
free 

Faxmission.com 

Viewer  required, 
toll-free  option 

Windows  driver 

$15  setup.  Also  monthly 
and  per-page  fees 

NetMoves.com 

No  viewer  required 

E-mail  gateway,  CGI 
scripts  and 

Windows  driver 

Varies.  Starts  at  $5 
monthly 

Fax2net.com 

No 

Windows  driver  and 
Web  form 

Varies 

Faxweb.com 

Viewer  required, 
notification  via 

Web  browser 

No 

$25  setup,  $15  monthly, 
voice  mailbox  option 

Jfax.com 

No  viewer  required, 
toll-free  option 

E-mail  gateway 

One-time  activation  fee 
of  $15  and  a  monthly 
service  fee  of  $12.50 

At  Rogue  Wave,  we've  always  been  known  as  the  leader  in  flexible  object-oriented  software  components  for  distributed 
and  heterogeneous  application  development.  Now,  we've  created  Rogue  Wave  InterNet  Architecture  (RNA).  RNA 
provides  a  complete  framework  of  connectable  components  for  building  interoperable  applications  that  provide  rapid 
access  to  diverse  information  sources  — over  the  Internet  and  throughout  the  enterprise.  Internet  components  and 
connectivity  that  simply  work.  So  the  next  time  you  think  connectable  compo¬ 
nents,  think  Rogue  Wave  Software.  Get  a  free  white  paper  "RNA:  A  Component 
Framework  for  Internet  Applications"  at  www.roguewave.com/ad/RNA 


^  SOFTWARE 
Components  Without  Limits 
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THE  ACTION’S 
ON  THE  SERVER 


Flexible,  full-featured  and  scalable,  Java  application 
servers  become  the  safe  choice  for  mission-critical 
Web  applications  By  Jon  Udell 


New  Tools  for  Server-Side  Java 


Browser-based 
Java  is  mostly  a 
flop.  As  a  serv¬ 
er-side  tech¬ 
nology,  howev¬ 
er,  it’s  rapidly 
becoming  the 
favored  method  of  implement¬ 
ing  mission-critical  and  in¬ 
tranet  applications.  Informa¬ 
tion  technology  organizations 
need  a  way  to  supply  Web 
clients  with  dynamically  built 
Web  pages  that  connect  users 
to  legacy  (and  new)  applica¬ 
tions  and  data. 

Whether  you  blame  it  on  the 
poor  performance  and  com¬ 
patibility  problems  of  Java  vir¬ 
tual  machines  (JVM),  down¬ 
load  hassles  or  the  limitations 
of  Java  security,  one  thing  is 
clear:  Java’s  future  as  a  client- 
side  Web  technology  is  cloudy. 
But  Java  the  programming 


As  a  platform,  Java  has  been  evolving 
a  set  of  mechanisms  that  can  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  inherent  strengths  of  serv¬ 
er-side  Java.  Some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  include  the  following: 

■  The  Java  Database  Connectiv¬ 
ity  application  programming  interface 
(API),  which  connects  Java  software 
to  SQL  databases. 

■  The  servlet  API,  which  connects 
browsers  to  Web-based  services 
more  adroitly  than  the  Web’s  conven¬ 
tional  Common  Gateway  Interface 
mechanism. 

■  Java  Server  Pages  technology. 
Similar  to  Microsoft ’s  Active  Server 
Pages,  it  injects  Java  logic  into  HTML 
page  templates. 

■  Enterprise  JavaBeans,  which 
define  a  standard  component  archi¬ 


tecture  for  deployment  of  Java-based 
business  logic. 

■  The  Java  application  server, 

which  is  a  new  breed  of  product  that 
complements  and  extends  the  plat¬ 
form  mechanisms  that  have  emerged 
in  the  past  two  years,  Java  applica¬ 
tion  servers  solve  some  or  all  of  the 
problems  that  plagued  Java’s  adop¬ 
tion  as  a  server  technology,  such  as: 

■  Session  maintenance.  The  Web 
is  a  so-called  “stateless"  environ¬ 
ment,  but  a  network  service  needs  to 
know  which  logged-in  user  it’s  talking 
to.  Application  servers  create  and 
maintain  user  sessions. 

■  Security.  Network  services  also 
need  to  know  which  logged-in  user 
can  see  which  Web  page.  Application 
servers  can  define  and  enforce  ac¬ 
cess-control  scenarios. 


■  High'performance  database 
connectivity.  An  application  server 
can  create  a  pool  of  database  con¬ 
nections,  then  reuse  them  to  ensure 
speedy  access  to  data. 

■  Fault  tolerance.  A  network  ser¬ 
vice  can’t  fail.  Application  servers  can 
distribute  services  across  multiple 
Java  virtual  machines.  CPUs  and/or 
computers.  When  a  service  runs  as 
multiple  instances,  there’s  no  single 
point  of  failure. 

■  Scalability.  A  replicated  service 
isn’t  just  highly  available,  it’s  also 
scalable. 

When  the  user  population  grows 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  often  hap¬ 
pens  with  Web-based  services,  you 
can  just  add  more  CPUs  or  comput¬ 
ers  to  your  server  farm. 

-Jon  Udell 
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language  (as  opposed  to  Java 
the  environment)  has  several 
strengths  that  make  it  an  ideal 
choice  for  delivering  those 
kinds  of  network  services.  Java 
programmers  don’t  manage 
memory  directly,  so  network 
services  written  in  Java  are  im¬ 
mune  to  a  whole  class  of 
buffer-overrun  errors  that  can 
plague  services  written  in  C  or 
C++.  Java’s  simple  and  clean 
mechanisms  for  exception 
handling  and  multithreading 
make  it  easier  for  developers 
to  write  reliable  and  respon¬ 
sive  network  services.  Finally, 
Java  is  hot.  Developers  want  to 
learn  it  and  use  it,  so  plenty  of 
talent  is  becoming  available  for 
Java  projects. 

The  server  environment 
tends  to  minimize  Java’s  weak¬ 
nesses.  A  browser  needn’t  wait 
for  a  Java-based  service  to  start 


because  that  service  is  always 
running.  If  the  service  express¬ 
es  applications  in  HTML,  the 
browser  doesn’t  care  which 
JVM  hosts  the  service  and  isn’t 
constrained  by  Java’s  client- 
side  security  sandbox. 

In  the  snapshots  that  follow, 
we  profile  five  companies  that 
have  deployed  a  different  Java 
application  server  to  support 
an  important  application.  The 
diversity  illustrates  how  these 
products  have  begun  to  spe¬ 
cialize  and  differentiate.  Col¬ 
lectively,  they  add  up  to  a  re¬ 
sounding  affirmation  that  Java 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  de 
facto  standard  language  for  the 
network  services  that  drive 
thin-client,  Web-based  appli¬ 
cations.  And  Java  application 
servers  are  becoming  the  stan¬ 
dard  way  to  build  and  deploy 
those  network  services. 


WebSphere  Rlls  Gaps 

Organization:  Cambridge  Interactive 
Cambridge,  Mass, 
mwv.  cinteractive.  com 
Assignment:  Find  a  Java-based  ap¬ 
plication  server  that  can  take  over 
where  ColdFusion  and  Active  Server 
Pages  leave  off 
Solution:  IBM’s  WebSphere 
Lead:  Andy  Singleton 
(asinglet@cinteractive.com) 

Cambridge  Interactive’s  Power 
Steering  is  a  Web-based  appli¬ 
cation  that’s  used  to  help  fast- 
moving  organizations  set 
strategic  goals,  recruit  teams, 
collaborate  and  measure  pro¬ 
gress.  Early  adopters  of  Power 
Steering  include  KPMG  LLP 
and  Cambridge  Energy  Re¬ 
search  Associates. 

When  Power  Steering  was 
on  the  drawing  board,  Cam¬ 


bridge  Interactive  did  an  ex¬ 
haustive  evaluation  of  25  Web 
application  servers  to  run  it. 
The  primary  concern  was  de¬ 
veloper  productivity,  and  on 
that  basis  the  winning  choice 
was  IBM’s  Java-based  Web¬ 
Sphere  iwww.software.ibm. 
com/webservers/appserv),  says 
CEO  and  Chief  Technology 
Officer  Andy  Singleton. 

Not  all  the  options  were 
Java-based.  Allaire  Corp.’s 
ColdFusion  software  was  a 
contender,  as  was  the  suite  of 
technologies  associated  with 
Microsoft’s  Active  Server 
Pages  (ASP)  environment.  In 
the  end,  Singleton  says,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Interactive  decided  to 
“use  ColdFusion  for  the  easy 
things  and  WebSphere  for  the 
hard  things.” 

Why  not  ASP?  There  isn’t, 
Singleton  says,  a  smooth  inte¬ 
gration  between  Microsoft’s 
Component  Object  Model 
(COM)-based  business-logic 
components  written  in  C++ 
and  the  VBScript  (a  subset  of 
Visual  Basic)  code  that  manip¬ 
ulates  those  components  from 
within  ASP  page  templates. 

Java  is  more  powerful  than 
ASP-based  scripting  languages 
and  easier  to  learn  and  use 
than  C++.  In  an  all-Java  envi¬ 
ronment,  developers  can  mas¬ 
ter  one  set  of  skills  that  govern 
both  the  construction  and  use 
of  middleware  components. 

Why  WebSphere?  For  start¬ 
ers,  it  works  closely  with  IBM’s 
VisualAge  for  Java,  which  Sin¬ 
gleton  calls  “absolutely  the 
best  integrated  development 
environment  for  Java.”  When  a 
method  is  rewritten,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  VisualAge  can  track  down 
and  adjust  all  the  affected  ref¬ 
erences  to  that  method. 

WebSphere  was  also  an  early 
implementer  of  Java  Server 
Pages  (JSP).  Sun’s  Java  Soft¬ 
ware  Division  just  released 
Version  1.0  of  the  JSP  spec,  but 
even  the  0.9  level  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  in  WebSphere  3.0  is  very 
effective,  Singleton  says.  Like 
ASP,  JSP  supports  an  appropri¬ 
ate  division  of  labor.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  Web  designers  can  use 
WYSIWYG  HTML  editors 
such  as  Allaire’s  HomeSite  or 
MacroMedia  Inc.’s  Dream¬ 
weaver  to  build  the  presenta¬ 
tion  layer  of  an  application, 
producing  templates  that  Web 
developers  can  wire  to  server- 
based  business  logic. 

Singleton  says  he  especially 
prizes  WebSphere’s  test  envi¬ 
ronment,  which,  in  conjunc¬ 


tion  with  VisualAge,  enables 
single-step  debugging  of  JSP- 
based  services.  He  also  likes 
the  fact  that  WebSphere  bun¬ 
dles  IBM’s  highly  regarded 
XML  parser  and  comes  with  a 
Java-based  connector  to  Notes 
databases. 

The  services  that  run  under 
WebSphere  conform  to  the 
standard  servlet  application 
programming  interface.  As 
such,  they’re  portable  to  other 
Java-based  application  servers, 
many  of  which  can  also  host 
servlets.  And  like  other  Java 
application  servers,  Web¬ 
Sphere  offers  next-generation 
portability  in  the  form  of  sup¬ 
port  for  Enterprise  JavaBeans 
(EJB).  Although  no  one  inter¬ 
viewed  for  this  story  has  de¬ 
ployed  EJB  components,  they 
all  say  they  think  the  technolo¬ 
gy  is  maturing  and  will  be  a 
hedge  against  application  serv¬ 
er  lock-in. 

Round-the-Clock 

Benefits 

Organization:  Workscape  Inc. 

Vienna,  Va. 
www.workscape.net 
Assignment:  Find  an  application 
server  that  keeps  clients’  benefits  pro¬ 
grams  running  100%  of  the  time 
Solution:  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.’s 
NetDynamics,  Windows  NT  clustering. 
Microsoft  Internet  Information  Server 
(IIS)  and  an  Oracle  8  database 
Lead:  Scott  Bennett 
(scott.bennett@employee.com) 

Workscape  builds  benefits 
administration  systems  for 
corporate  clients,  including 
Cigna  Corp.,  Fidelity  Invest¬ 
ments  and  Lockheed  Martin 
Corp.  Hosted  at  Workscape’s 
site,  these  systems  combine  in¬ 
teractive  voice  response  and 
Web  technologies  to  enable 
employees  at  the  client  compa¬ 
nies  to  enroll  in  benefits  pro¬ 
grams,  monitor  status  and 
change  their  electives.  The 
systems  are  also  used  by  hu¬ 
man  resources  personnel  to 
administer  benefits  programs. 

The  Web  faces  that  these 
systems  present  to  employees 
and  administrators  are  HTML 
pages  dynamically  built  by 
Sun’s  NetDynamics  applica¬ 
tion  server.  Running  on  a  two- 
node  Windows  NT  cluster,  the 
server  sits  between  a  farm  of 
IIS  Web  servers  that  handle 
incoming  connections  and  a 
back-end  Oracle  8  database.  It 
links  the  systems,  building  the 
SQL  statements  that  query  the 
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database  and  generating  the 
HTML  to  display  the  results. 

Scott  Bennett,  manager  of 
software  development  at 
Workscape’s  Employee  Com¬ 
munications  Services  sub¬ 
sidiary  in  Natick,  Mass.,  says 
NetDynamics’  smart,  powerful 
yet  extensible  data-aware  ob¬ 
jects  are  among  its  strongest 
features.  The  objects  know 
how  to  exploit  native  PL/SQL 
(Oracle  Corp.’s  extension  of 
SQL),  stored  procedures  and 
cursors.  “But  when  you  call  a 
method  that  generates  SC)L, 
you  can  jump  in  and  modify 
that  SQL  statement,”  Bennett 
says.  Likewise,  Bennett’s  team 
can  easily  intercept  and  modi¬ 
fy  the  HTML  fragments  emit¬ 
ted  by  the  Java  middle-tier 
logic.  Bennett  says  he  likes  the 
power  and  flexibility  of  this  ap¬ 
proach. 

An  early  adopter  of  Net- 
Dynamics,  Workscape  cur¬ 
rently  runs  Version  3.1  of  the 
product  and  is  evaluating  the 
forthcoming  Version  5.0.  Ver¬ 
sion  5.0  is  slated  to  improve 
NetDynamics’  fault  tolerance 
and  offer  more  robust  support 
for  EJB.  Workscape  is  also 
looking  forward  to  EJB  support 
in  Oracle,  Bennett  says,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  Workscape  hopes 
to  synchronize  its  developers 
on  a  common  set  of  Java-ori¬ 
ented  skills  and  to  flexibly  de¬ 
ploy  Java-based  logic  in  the 
most  appropriate  ways. 

“I  want  multiple  vendors 
competing  to  make  my  Java 
services  run  effectively  in  their 
environments,”  Bennett  says. 

Streamline  Records 

Organization:  Elizabeth  General 
Medical  Center 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 
www.egmc.org 

Assignment:  Consolidate  a  rainbow 
of  legacy  systems  to  make  patients’ 
records  accessible 
Solution:  SilverStream  Application 
Server 

Lead:  Vijay  Sonty 
(vsonty@travelin.com) 

At  Elizabeth  General  Medical 
Center  (EGMC),  CIO  Vijay 
Sonty  rides  herd  over  dozens 
of  legacy  systems  of  every 
stripe  and  hue:  financial, 
accounting  and  clinical  appli¬ 
cations  that  run  on  Unix,  IBM 
AS/400,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAX  and  Silicon  Graph¬ 
ics  Inc.  servers.  To  consolidate 
them,  Sonty  turned  to  Silver- 
Stream  Software  Inc.’s  Ap¬ 
plication  Server  (www. 


silverstream.com).  The  initial 
project,  a  six-month  blitz  done 
in  collaboration  with  consult¬ 
ing  partner  Siemens  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Communications  Net¬ 
works,  produced  a  Java-based 
information  hub  that  provides 
100  users  with  streamlined  ac¬ 
cess  to  many  of  the  legacy  sys¬ 
tems. 

Historically,  retrieving  a 
complete  patient  record  meant 
navigating  through  up  to  15 
screens  presented  by  as  many 
as  a  dozen  back-end  systems, 
Sonty  says.  Now,  each  depart¬ 
ment  gets  its  own  customized 
portal  into  the  information  hub 
and  “the  contents  of  those  15 
screens  collapse  down  to  one 
screen,”  he  says.  These  effi¬ 
ciencies,  to  be  extended  this 
year  to  500  users  in  50  depart¬ 
ments,  have  yielded  time  sav¬ 
ings  and  productivity  gains 
worth  over  a  million  dollars. 

Among  application  servers, 
SilverStream  is  distinguished 
by  three  particular  strengths, 
Sonty  says. 

One  strength  is  excellent 
data  connectivity,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  standard  Java  Data¬ 
base  Connectivity  (JDBC)  sup¬ 
port  for  SQI.  data  as  well  as 
more  special¬ 
ized  support 
for  Lotus 
Notes  and  for 
data  created 
by  SAP  AG 
and  People- 
Soft  Inc.  enter¬ 
prise  resource 
planning  ap¬ 
plications. 

Another 
strength  is  its 
support  for  content  manage¬ 
ment.  The  server  includes 
tools  —  a  full  text  indexer,  a 
version-control  mechanism  — 
that  help  EGMC  manage  the 
free-form  documents  that  aug¬ 
ment  the  legacy  relational 
data. 

And  finally,  SilverStream  of¬ 
fers  a  very  rich  graphical  user 
interface-based  development 
environment  that  can  express 
complex  screens  either  as 
HTML  or  as  client-side  Java. 
Sonty  says  HTML  is  the  pre¬ 
ferred  way  to  deliver  zero- 
install,  thin-client  applications 
today.  But  Java’s  unrealized  po¬ 
tential  for  code  mobility  will 
eventually  pan  out,  he  says. 
“We  need  to  deliver  applica¬ 
tions  at  the  point  of  service,” 
Sonty  says.  EGMC  has  experi¬ 
mented  with  using  smart  cards 
to  store  patient  records,  and 


Sonty  says  he  hopes  to  equip 
doctors  and  nurses  with  Win¬ 
dows  CE  or  other  handhelds 
that  they  can  use  to  tap  into  the 
information  hub  from  any¬ 
where  on  their  daily  rounds. 

Old  Data  Gets  XML’d 

Organization:  The  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Corp. 

Murray  Hill.  N.J. 
http://globalaccess.drjb.com 
Assignment:  Find  an  application 
server  that  can  slice  and  dice  old  D&B 
data  sources  into  new  XML  services 
on  the  Web 

Solution:  webMethods’  B2B  Integra¬ 
tion  Server 

Lead:  Tom  Gwydir  (gwydirt@dnb.com) 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  collects  and 
distributes  financial  data  on 
more  than  50  million  compa¬ 
nies  worldwide.  Through  new 
initiative  called  the  Global  Ac¬ 
cess  platform,  the  company 
hopes  to  transform  its  business 
in  two  ways:  First,  create  a  vir¬ 
tual  repository  by  hiding  a 
mishmash  of  legacy  data 
sources  behind  a  middle-tier 
service  that  presents  a  com¬ 
mon  XML-based  interface. 
Second,  let  D&B  customers 
connect  to  that  service  and  as¬ 
semble  their  own  highly-cus¬ 
tomized  D&B  data  feeds  using 
COM-  or  Java-based  D&B-sup- 
plied  tool  kit. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Global 
Access  platform  is  webMeth¬ 
ods  Inc.’s  B2B  Integration 
Server  (www.webmethods. 
com),  an  NT-based  Java  appli¬ 
cation  server  that’s  adept  at 
defining  XML  interfaces  to 
Web-based  services  and  con¬ 
necting  those  interfaces  to  Java 
implementations. 

Why  Java?  D&B  had  origi¬ 
nally  planned  an  all-Microsoft 
system  involving  IIS,  ASP, 
COM,  Microsoft  Transaction 
Server  and  Microsoft  Message 
Queue.  “We  had  [Visual  Basic] 
skills,  not  Java  skills,”  project 
director  Tom  Gwydir  says. 

But  getting  all  the  Microsoft 
parts  to  work  together  proper¬ 
ly  “requires  five  CDs  and  10  re¬ 
boots,”  project  architect  John 
Peterson  says.  “We  can  inflict 
that  on  ourselves,  but  not  on 
our  customers.” 

Today,  Global  Access  runs  as 
a  centralized  D&B-managed 
service,  but  the  company 
hopes  to  deploy  server-based 
components  to  client  sites  in 
addition  to  the  existing  client- 
side  tool  kit.  “Java  is  far  more 
flexible,  from  a  deployment 
perspective,  than  a  Microsoft- 


style  solution,”  Peterson  says. 

Global  Access  does  use 
JDBC  to  cormect  to  the  SQI. 
Server  database  to  authenti¬ 
cate  and  track  users  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  But  it  doesn’t  require  — 
nor  does  web¬ 
Methods  pro¬ 
vide  —  the  so¬ 
phisticated 
session  man¬ 
agement  and 
load-balancing 
that  other  Java 
application 
servers  offer. 

But  Gwydir 
and  Peterson 
aren’t  too  worried  about  that. 
The  Global  Access  transaction 
protocol  is,  like  HTTP  itself, 
stateless.  And  their  real  bottle¬ 
neck  isn’t  in  the  middle  tier, 
but  between  it  and  the  back¬ 
end  data  sources.  What  D&B 
needed  most,  and  what  web¬ 
Methods  delivered,  was  an 
easy  and  effective  way  to  turn 
legacy  data  streams  into  new 
products. 

Do-It-Yourself  Project 
Management 

Organization:  Conexant  Systems  Inc. 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
www.conexant.com/ 

Assignment:  Choose  an  application 
server  to  host  Talon,  a  thin-client  appli¬ 
cation  that  herds  projects  through  their 
life  cycles 

Solution:  Bluestone  Software  Inc.’s 
Sapphire/Web 

Conexant  Systems  Inc.  was 
born  in  January  when  Rock¬ 
well  International  Corp.  spun 
off  its  Rockwell  Semiconduc¬ 
tor  Systems  business  to  share¬ 
holders.  A  provider  of  semi¬ 
conductor  products  for  the  fax, 
modem  and  wireless  commu¬ 
nications  market,  Conexant 
uses  a  “phase-gate”  methodol¬ 
ogy  called  Phoenix  to  manage 
products  through  their  devel¬ 
opment  life  cycles. 

The  Phoenix  process  defines 
a  product  life  cycle  as  a  series 
of  phases,  each  accompanied 
by  specified  deliverables  and  a 
go/no-go  gate  that  governs 
whether  a  project  has  earned 
the  right  to  continue  to  the 
next  phase.  The  problem  was 
that  the  gates  were  always 
open.  Uneconomical  projects 
weren’t  being  killed,  because 
progress  —  or  lack  thereof  — 
wasn’t  measurable. 

After  evaluating  several  doc¬ 
ument-management,  group- 
ware  and  project-management 


SONTY:  More 
than  $1M  in 
savings,  pro¬ 
ductivity  gains 


m-- 


GWYDIR:  Not 
worried  about 
lack  of  session 
management 
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tools,  Conexant  decided  to 
build  its  own  custom  group- 
ware  application  to  support 
and  monitor  the  Phoenix 
process  on  the  company’s  in¬ 
tranet.  Why  Java?  Conexant 
knew  it  wanted  a  thin-client 
system  and  flexible  middle¬ 
ware  to  connect  the  client  to 
an  Oracle  database.  The  proj¬ 
ect,  dubbed  Talon,  was  “a  great 
first  trial  use  of  this  technolo¬ 
gy,”  says  CIO  Ashwin  Rongan. 

Roger  Bly,  Conexant’s  man¬ 
ager  of  emerging  new  technol¬ 
ogy,  says  he  evaluated  several 
Java  application  servers  and 
concluded  all  meet  the  basic 
requirements  —  session  main¬ 
tenance,  database  coimectivity, 
fault  tolerance  and  scalability. 
For  the  first  incarnation  of 
Talon,  he  settled  on  Blue- 
stone’s  Sapphire/Web  (www. 
bluestone.com).  After  nine 
months  of  prototyping,  three 
developers  spent  four  months 
building  the  application,  which 
now  supports  more  than  60 
product  development  teams 
and  700  registered  users. 

Like  the  other  projects  fea¬ 
tured  here,  Conexant’s  client  is 
an  HTML  browser  unassisted 
by  Java.  “I  subscribe  to  the  Ya¬ 
hoo  school  of  design,”  Rongan 
says.  “Simple,  easy-to-use,  no- 
nonsense,  not  always  pretty, 
but  it  works  and  it’s  fast.” 

The  biggest  surprise  was 
Java’s  excellent  performance. 
That’s  because  middle-tier  ap¬ 
plications  spend  most  of  their 
time  talking  to  the  database, 
Bly  says.  “When  you  monitor 
the  Java  logic  in  the  app  server, 
it  hardly  flickers,”  he  says.  The 
biggest  obstacle  was  the  inabil¬ 
ity  to  connect  Java  software  to 
documents  stored  as  OracleS 
Blobs,  a  problem  Rongan  says 
is  fixed  in  OracleSi. 

What’s  the  bottom  line?  “A 
technical  project  will  always 
achieve  its  objectives,  given 
enough  time,  energy  and  re¬ 
sources,”  Rongan  says.  The 
trick  is  to  identify  —  and  can¬ 
cel  —  projects  that  aren’t 
meeting  their  milestones. 
Conexant’s  Talon  system  is 
now  enabling  the  company  to 
do  just  that.  I 


Udell,  an  independent  author 
and  Web/Internet  consultant, 
was  Byte  Magazine’s  Web  ar¬ 
chitect  and  columnist. 

He’s  also  the  author  o/Practical 
Internet  Groupware,  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  O’Reilly  and  Associ¬ 
ates.  His  home  page  is 
http://udell.roninhouse.com. 
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TECHN0L06YFUSHBACK 

50  YEARS  OF  TECHNOLOGY  INNOVATION  •  1950-1999 


Microsoft  is  Born 


THE  MICROSOFT  STAFF  a  few  years  later.  By  that  time,  the  company 
name  was  registered  and  an  official  partnership  was  established  be¬ 
tween  Bill  Gates  (first  row,  far  left)  and  Paul  Allen  (first  row,  far  right) 


BY  MARY  BRANDEL 

HAT  an  Amer¬ 
ican  tale.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp. 
—  now  the 
world’s  largest 
independent  software  compa¬ 
ny  —  was  started  by  two  brainy 
college  dropouts,  Bill  Gates 
and  Paul  Allen,  who  jumped  at 
the  business  opportunity  they 
recognized  when  the  PC  kit, 
the  Altair,  became  available. 
They  created  a  version  of  the 
Basic  programming  language 
to  turn  the  Altair  into  a  more 
functional  machine. 

Over  the  next  24  years,  after 
some  big  breaks,  inspired  engi¬ 
neering,  brilliant  marketing 
and  sharp-toothed  competi¬ 
tion,  Microsoft  became  the 
dominant  force  in  the  industry. 
And  Gates  became  the  richest 
man  in  the  world  at  $90  billion. 

Microsoft’s  biggest  break 
came  in  1980,  when  IBM  asked 


for  help  building  MS-DOS,  an 
operating  system  for  its  first  PC. 

From  then  on,  Microsoft  was 
golden.  The  guaranteed  rev¬ 
enue  stream  funded  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  PC  applications  as 


well  as  a  graphical  extension  to 
MS-DOS  called  Windows, 
which  shipped  in  1985.  That 
graphical  user  interface  (GUI) 
led  Apple  Computer  to  file  a 
lawsuit  (which  eventually 


failed),  alleging  that  Microsoft 
copied  Apple’s  Macintosh  GUI. 

Microsoft’s  competitive  style 
became  evident  in  1987,  when 
it  continued  enhancing  Win¬ 
dows  while  working  with  IBM 
on  OS/2,  the  “next-generation, 
GUI-based  operating  system.” 

When  Windows  3.0  was  re¬ 
leased  in  1990,  it  was  clear  Mi¬ 
crosoft  held  all  the  cards,  own¬ 
ing  both  the  operating  system 
and  the  ability  to  develop  ap¬ 
plications  for  it.  The  company 
easily  entered  the  server  and 
Internet  markets,  although  the 
outcome  of  an  antitrust  case 
may  muddy  Internet  waters. 

Whether  you  love  ’em  or  hate 
’em,  Microsoft  will  be  heralded 
as  the  one  that  lit  the  fire  under 
the  PC  industry  and  made  com¬ 
puter  a  household  word.  ► 


Brandel  is  a  frequent  contribu¬ 
tor  to  Computerworld.  Contact 
her  at  brandel@cwix.com. 


Homebrew  Computer  Club 


In  the  mid-’70s,  the  only 
people  with  home  computers 
were  those  who  could  build 
them.  These  computer  lovers 
had  a  way  of  finding  one  an¬ 
other,  and  by  1975  they  were 
banding  together  in  clubs  like 
the  Homebrew  Computer  Club 
in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  whose 
members  included  Lee  Felsen- 
stein,  designer  of  the  Osborne 
computer,  and  Steve  Wozniak, 
co-founder  of  Apple  Computer. 

“There  were  a  lot  of  very  in¬ 
novative  people  in  the  group 
who  were  not  routine  think¬ 
ers,”  says  Robert  Lash,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  first  meeting  as  a 
high  school  student. 

That  meeting  was  held  in  the 
garage  of  co-founder  Gordon 
French,  a  computer  consultant 
who  had  built  a  computer  based 
on  Intel  Corp.’s  8080  chip.  The 
meetings  were  like  an  oasis  to 
the  computer  hobbyist.  “You 
could  dig  up  scraps  of  infor¬ 
mation  of  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  in  certain  chip  compa¬ 
nies  and  what  parts  would 
be  available,”  Lash  says. 

One  day  in  1975,  Wozniak 
brought  in  a  circuit  board 
he’d  constructed  —  it 
would  be  the  foundation 


for  Apple  1.  “What  impressed 
me  was  that  he  had  integrated 
so  much  on  a  single  board 
rather  than  multiple  boards 
wired  together,”  Lash  says. 

Wozniak  has  been  known  to 
say  that  without  computer 
clubs  there  would  probably  be 
no  Apple  computers.  But  most¬ 
ly,  Lash  says.  Homebrew  gave 
ordinary  people  access  to  com¬ 
puters.  And  that,  he  says, 
changed  the  world.  > 

Steve  Wozniak 
constructed 
the  circuit 
board  that 
would 
launch 
Apple 


■  The  Altair  kit  computer  is  featured 
on  the  January  cover  of  Popular 
Electronicsmaqaime  [Flashback, 
June  28],  It’s  based  on  Intel’s  8080 
microprocessor. 

■  The  first  laser  printer  that  prints 
press  files  -  meaning  what  you  see  is 
what  you  get  -  comes  out  of  Xerox 
Parc.  Pictured  here  is  the  9700,  a  later 
version  developed  in  1976. 


■Sony  introduces  the  Betamax 

home  video  system. 

■  A  computer  helps  prove  that  the 
distance  from  home  plate  to  the  left- 
field  corner  at  Boston’s  Fenway  Park 
is  actually  9  feet  shorter  than  the  "315" 
posted  on  the  outfield  wall. 

■Teamsters  boss  Jimmy  Hoffa 

disappears  from  suburban  Detroit. 
Fle’s  presumed  dead,  but  his  body  is 
never  found. 


■The  first  issue  of  Bytemagazine 

is  published. 


■  IBM  releases  the  IBM  5100 

Portable  Computer,  one  of  the  first  of 
its  kind.  The  briefcase-size  minicom¬ 
puter  stores  up  to  48,000  bits  and 
comes  with  a  small  display  screen.  It 
weighs  50  pounds  and  costs  $9,000 
to  $20,000. 

■  The  Computer  Store  is  opened 
by  Dick  Heiser  in  Los  Angeles.  It  sells 
assembled  Altairs,  boards,  peripher¬ 
als  and  magazines.  It’s  one  of  the  first 
retail  computer  stores  in  the  U.S. 

■  The  Mythical  Mart-Month: 
Essays  on  Software  Engineering, 

by  Frederick  Brooks,  is  published  by 
Addison-Wesley. 


n 

Telenet 

Becomes 

Available 

Developed  by  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency 
(ARPA)  in  1969,  the  Internet 
may  have  been  the  first  packet- 
switched  network.  But  the  first 
commercial  packet-switched 
network  was  from  Telenet 
Communications  Corp.,  which 
emerged  six  years  later.  With 
its  introduction,  companies 
for  the  first  time  had  an  eco¬ 
nomically  feasible  way  to  offer 
employees  and  business  part¬ 
ners  remote  access  to  corpo¬ 
rate  computers  for  everything 
from  order  entry  to  e-mail. 

The  Internet  and  Telenet 
share  much  of  the  same  tech¬ 
nology  —  both  were  invented 
by  Larry  Roberts,  heralded  as 
“the  founder  of 
the  Internet.” 

Roberts  began 
Telenet  —  the 
first  successful 
data  communi¬ 
cations  carrier 
—  after  leaving 
ARPA  in  1973. 

“People  were 
telling  me  [packet  switching] 
wouldn’t  be  commercially  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  I  wanted  to  prove 
them  wrong,”  he  says.  He  bor¬ 
rowed  a  lot  of  code  from  the 
Internet,  then  called  Arpanet, 
but  had  to  develop  a  standard 
interface:  the  widely  used  X.25. 

Most  of  Telenet’s  customers 
were  nationwide  time-sharing 
services.  Next  came  corpora¬ 
tions  like  General  Motors  Corp. 

The  company  grew  rapidly 
and  hit  the  $60  million  mark  in 
1979,  when  Roberts  sold  it  to 
GTE  Corp.  Sprint  Corp.  later 
acquired  the  business  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  offer  packet  switch¬ 
ing-based  services;  however,  it 
uses  the  Internet  for  the  main 
transport.  As  the  Internet  be¬ 
comes  faster  and  more  reli¬ 
able,  Roberts  predicts  that 
commercial  private  networks 
will  fade.  “Commercial  private 
services  are  bigger  than  the  In¬ 
ternet  in  terms  of  equipment 
sales,  but  [Internet]  traffic  is 
much  bigger,”  he  says.  “It  won’t 
pay  to  run  any  other  network.”  I 

■  Flashback  is  produced  with 
the  assistance  of  The  Computer 
Museum  History  Center  in 
Mountain  View.  Calif. 


LARRY  ROBERTS 


about  your 

care 


Fran  Quittel 

Nationally  Recognized  Career  Expert  and 
Cotnpiitertvorld’s  CareerAdvisor  Columnist 

With  a  lengthy  background  in  high  tech 
careers  and  recruiting,  Computerworld’s 
CareerAdvisor  Fran  Quittel  specializes  in  pro¬ 
viding  in-depth  information  for  job  seekers  and 
a  “Recruiting  Scoreboard”  to  help  employers 
audit  and  improve  their  internal  recruiting 
practices.  Fran  is  author  of  the  book  Firepower: 
Everything  you  need  to  knoiv  before  and  after  you 
lose  your  job  and  is  the  original  creator  of  The 
FirePower  Career  Forum  on  The  Microsoft 
Nework.  She  also  publishes  career  advice  at 
www.careerbabe.com  and  tips  for  employers  at 

www.yourcareer.com 


CareerAdvisor 

This  new  feature  appears  every  other  week 
and  is  Computerworlds  interactive 
career  advice  column.  Simply  submit  your 
questions  to  Computerworlds  CareerAdvisor  at 
http :  /  /  WWW.  computerworld.  com/career„advisor 
and  yours  might  be  answered  in  the  print 
and  online  pages  of  Computerworld 
by  nationally  recognized  columnist 
Fran  Quittel.  ■  • 
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TECHNOLOGYREGIONAL  SCOPE 


A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities 


Minneapolis/ 

St.  Paul  would 
have  been  short 
work  for  Dickens: 
Skip  “the  worst 
of  times”  and  you 
have  a  comfort¬ 
able  place  to  live, 
lots  of  job 
opportunities, 
flexible  work-, 
places  and 
competitive 
compensation 
By  Emily 
Leinfuss 


IT’S  THE  BEST  OF  TIMES 

for  IT  professionals 
in  Minnesota’s  Twin  Ci¬ 
ties.  The  area  boasts  a 
sophisticated  informa¬ 
tion  technology  market,  a 
good  quality  of  life  and  high- 
end  compensation.  If  that 
weren’t  enough,  area  compa¬ 
nies  are  pushing  to  improve 
the  corporate  culture  through 
retention  and  recruitment  ef¬ 
forts  that  boost  the  quality  and 
substance  of  IT  jobs. 

Unemployment  in  the  Twin 
Cities  area  is  so  low,  especially 
in  IT,  that  companies  are  rapid¬ 
ly  changing  and  expanding 
their  hiring  and  workplace  pol¬ 
icies.  They’re  developing  re¬ 
cruitment  and  retention  poli¬ 
cies  to  reduce  turnover  and 
grappling  with  changes  in  hir¬ 
ing  practices  and  cycles.  Marc 
Gordon,  CIO  and  senior  vice 
president  at  Best  Buy  Co.  in 
Minneapolis,  knew  that  when 
he  took  the  firm’s  top  technol¬ 
ogy  job  more  than  a  year  ago. 
He  arrived  ready  to  face  the  re¬ 
cruitment  and  retention  chal¬ 
lenge  head-on.  In  the  past  year, 
he  says,  the  company  has  in¬ 
creased  its  staff  40%  to  60% 
and  cut  its  turnover  rate  in  half 
“We  are  making  Best  Buy  an 
attractive  place  to  work,  where 
top  people  want  to  stay  long¬ 
term,”  he  says.  Retention  poli¬ 
cies  focus  on  flexibility  and  re¬ 
warding  performance.  “Flexi¬ 
bility  is  a  two-way  street.  If  we 
want  teams  to  be  flexible  about 


completing  projects  and  re¬ 
sponding  to  problems  at 
strange  hours,  then  we  have  to 
be  flexible,  too,”  he  says.  So,  the 
firm  has  given  laptops  to  su¬ 
pervisors  and  introduced  tele¬ 
commuting,  with  employees 
making  their  own  schedules. 

Besides  compensation.  Best 
Buy  also  has  a  fun-oriented, 
multitiered  performance  re¬ 
wards  program  that  offers 
prizes  rising  in  value  from 
T-shirts  to  a  dinner,  a  laptop 
and  a  mystery  prize.  The  firm 
even  hires  puppets  and  clowns 
for  Family  Fun  nights. 


Best  Buy  isn’t  the  only  area 
company  developing  retention 
policies  to  support  the  IT  pro¬ 
fessional.  At  Carlson  Compa¬ 
nies  Inc.  in  Minneapolis,  a  ma¬ 
jor  travel,  hospitality  and  mar¬ 
keting  firm,  work/life  initia¬ 
tives  are  based  on  education 
and  training.  The  firm  focuses 
on  career  development:  how 
IT  employees  want  to  grow 
their  skills.  It  concentrates  on 
providing  educational  tools, 
including  technical-  and  soft- 
skills  training  like  communica¬ 
tions  and  presentations.  It  also 
offers  brown-bag  lunches  and 
tuition  reimbursement,  says 
Renee  Bianchi,  Carlson’s  IT 
human  resources  manager. 

All  area  companies,  large  or 
small,  hot  or  not,  are  wrestling 
with  recruitment  issues  and 
bending  over  backward  to  ac¬ 
commodate  employees.  Train¬ 
ing  has  become  crucial  to  Don 
Blanding,  senior  director  of 
Fairview  Health  System  in  St. 
Paul,  because  he’s  willing  to 
educate  non-IT  workers  in 
technology  skills.  “If  I  have  a 
registered  nurse  or  a  pharma¬ 
cist  who  is  interested  in  an  IT 
career,  I  will  get  them  trained 
in  [Microsoft  Corp.’s]  Visual 
Basic  and  HTML  —  whatever 
it  takes,”  he  says. 

The  tight  job  market  has  also 
affected  the  IT  hiring  cycle, 
according  to  Gordon  and 
Bianchi.  It’s  faster  and  more 
aggressive  than  ever.  “The  [av¬ 
erage]  time  it  takes  to  look  for 
a  job,  to  [get  an]  offer  in  hand, 
is  seven  days,”  Gordon  says. 

Bianchi  agrees.  “We  have  to 


> 


Average  annual  salaries  by  years  of  experience  in  Spring  1999  as 
reported  by  hiring  managers  in  Minneapolis/St  Paul: 


TITLE 

1  TO  2  YEARS 

3  TO  4  YEARS 

4+ YEARS  1 

PC  technician 

S31K 

S36K 

SSQK 

Computer 

operator 

$26K 

S31K 

S33K 

Programmer/ 

analyst 

S37K 

$45K 

— P 

$51K  1 

Senior 

programmer/ 

anaiyst 

S4gK 

S63K 

S64K 

i  Senior  systems 
:  programmer 

$46K 

S56K 

S66K 

Senior  systems 
anaiyst 

$49K 

S63K 

S64K 

Project  manager/ 

;  systems  and 

1  programming 

$47K 

$62K 

t? 

$70K  ^ 

1  LAN  manager 

"$ilK  _ 

$58K 

S68K 

1  Network 
i  administrator 

$47K 

S55K 

S58K 

be  quick  to  bring  people  in 
through  the  interview  cycle 
and  very  competitive  on 
salaries  and  opportunities,” 
she  says. 

Bob  Anderson,  who  covers 
the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
job  market  for  search  firm  Ro- 
mac  International  Inc.  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  says  that  dynamic  has 
changed  the  way  companies 
hire  employees  and  recruiters. 
They  know  that  potential  em¬ 
ployees  can  be  picky. 

“Counteroffers  happen  95% 
of  the  time  now,”  he  says.  Plus, 
people  know  the  market  is 
tight  and  can  look  more  thor¬ 
oughly  for  something  that’s 
perfect  for  them,  he  says. 

In  demand  are  Internet, 
e-commerce  development  and 
project  management  skills. 
“The  so-called  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies,  critical  skills  like  C++ 
and  Java  developers,  are  in  de¬ 
mand.  But  so  are  networking 
and  infrastructure  talent,”  says 
Charles  Dahl,  president  of 
search  firm  Charles  Dahl  & 
Associates  in  Minneapolis. 
Dahl  says  people  with  those 
skills  can  earn  10%  to  15% 
above  the  usual  IT  salary. 
Perks,  sign-on  bonuses  and 
employee-referral  bonuses  are 
also  commonplace,  he  adds. 

Great  Place  to  Live 

With  all  these  changes,  the 
Twin  Cities  offer  the  best  of 
situations  for  IT  professionals. 
Part  of  the  reason  it’s  such  a 
tight  market  is  that  the  area  is 
also  a  great  place  to  live.  Little 
distinction  is  made  culturally 
between  the  two  cities,  al¬ 
though  Bianchi  says  Minnea¬ 
polis  is  a  bit  more  cosmopoli¬ 
tan,  while  St.  Paul  is  more  his¬ 
torical,  with  older  buildings 
and  a  quaint,  downtown  feel. 

Sure,  the  winters  are  brutal, 
but  “There  is  a  very  low  crime 
rate,  relatively  affordable  hous¬ 
ing  [and]  good  education,”  says 
Gordon,  who  moved  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  from  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  14  months  ago.  “[It’s  a] 
great  place  to  raise  a  family, 
[there’s]  a  cultural  aspect  to 
both  cities  and  the  commute  is 
good.”  Blanding  says  the  clean 
living  lures  people  from  all 
over.  “I  had  a  fellow  in  my  of¬ 
fice  last  week  from  Reston,  Va., 
where  they  had  a  smog  alert 
and  couldn’t  buy  gas  in  the 
daytime,”  he  says.  I 


Leinfuss  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Sarasota,  Fla. 
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IT  CAREERS 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE 
DEVELOPER/  ENGINEER 

MS  in  CS  with  3  years*  exp(Tien<*e  as  a  Systems 
\nalvs(  and/or  IVojiraminer,  including  2  years’ 
experience  in  C++  and  OMl’  Method.  Mii.sl  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work  ptTiiianently 
in  the  I  S. 


Dc'sign  application  specs  and  <lociiment  user 
re(piir<*inents;  develop  software  with  computer 
programming  using  C++  and/or  Java;  design 
graphical  ust*r  interfa<’es  and  OODBMS,  using 
OM'F  inetluKl;  and  test  syst(‘m  and  imphmienta- 
tion.  40  hours/week;  9am-5pm;  $64,l()0/year. 
Please  mail  vour  resume  to:  Illinois  Dept,  oi 
Kmplonnent  Sect.,  A'lTN:  B.  Kelly,  Ref.:  #V- 
1L19495-K.  401  S.  State  Street,  7  N.,  Chicago,  IL 
60605.  An  ein[)loyer“paid  ad.  NO  CALLS. 

SKM)  2  COPILS  OF  BOTH  YOLK  RESUME 
AM)  COVER  LiriTER. 


Web/Database 

Programmer 

Analysts 


Hi  Tech  Consultants,  Inc. 
delivers  innovative  IT 
solutions  to  business 
clients  nationwide.  Our 
growth  has  placed  us 
#1 89  on  the  Inc  .SOO  list. 
We  have  immediate 
opportunities  available 
nationwide  for 

•  Java,  HTML,  C++,  Unix 

•  Oracle  Applications 

•  Unix  Admin 
(HP/SUN/AIX) 

•  Informix 

•  Informix  DBA 

•  ASP.  Active  X.  COM, 
Javascript,  Visual  Basic 

•  Network  Analyst/ Admin 

Bachelor's  or  Master's 
degree  required,  depend¬ 
ing  on  position.  Please 
Fax  or  e-mail  (MS  Word 
format)  your  resume  to  : 

Technical  Recruiter  (MW) 
Hi  Tech  Consultants,  Inc. 
28S88  Northwestern  Hwy., 
Stc.  450  Southfield, 

MI  480.14 
Fax  :  248-355-3366 
F.-Mail  ; 

carcers@htcinc.com 
Web  :  www.htcinc.com 


Think  Big! 
Think  SAGA 

SAGA  SOFTWARE.  Inc.  is  a 
world-class  software  company 
delivering  enterprise-class  soft¬ 
ware  products  and  services.  So 
join  our  team  of  top  professionals 
and  help  us  set  our  clients'  infor¬ 
mation  and  their  business  free. 
We  are  recruiting  for  all  types  of 
Systems  Analysis  Consultants. 
Staff  Consultants.  Project  Man¬ 
agers/Leaders.  System/Software 
Engineers.  Programmer/Analy¬ 
sts.  and  other  computer  science 
professionals. 

Openings  throughout  the  U.S. 
including:  Reston.  VA;  Atlanta; 
Chicago;  Dallas;  Philadelphia; 
Sacramento  and  Irvine.  CA; 
Denver;  Fort  Lee.  NJ;  and 
Bloomington.  MN. 

We  otter  competitive  salaries 
and  comprehensive  benefits. 
Please  send  your  resume  to: 
SAGA  SOFTWARE.  Inc..  ATTN: 
Human  Resources.  Computer- 
world  Ad,  11190  Sunrise  Valley 
Drive.  Reston.  VA  20191.  Fax: 
(703)  391-8340.  E-mail: 

sahusOsagafyi.com.  For  addi¬ 
tional  opportunities,  see  our  ads 
under  Computer  or  visit  our  Web 
site:  WWW  sagafyi.com. 


Programmer  Analyst  -  PC 
Networklng/Sys.  Admin.  & 
Appl.  Integration:  Utilizing 
knowl.  of  networking  topolo¬ 
gies,  networking  technolog¬ 
ies  &  PC  architecture  install, 
configure  &  manage  physic¬ 
ally  distributed  computer 
networks  &  network  operat¬ 
ing  systems.  Provide  user 
support,  network  trouble¬ 
shooting,  network  expans¬ 
ion,  printer  services  8i  back¬ 
up  mgmt.  Coordinate  local  & 
remote  hardware  &  software 
configuration;  implement  & 
execute  operations  proced¬ 
ures  &  monitor  system  re¬ 
source  utilization;  perform 
capacity  planning.  Interface 
main  application  environ,  w/ 
underlying  networking  soft¬ 
ware.  Carry  out  performance 
tuning  of  network  for  user 
applications.  Req:  B.S.  in 
comp.  sci.-math/engr'g/sci7 
business-commerce  or  equ- 
iv.  1  yr  exp  in  job  offered  or 
as  programmer  analyst/sys¬ 
tems  analyst.  Must  have  ap¬ 
propriate  combination  of 
skills  as  follows;  2  of  A  &  2  of 
B  &  1  of  D;  or  2  of  A  &  2  of  B 
&  1  of  C  &  1  of  D.  A  Includes 
Operating  Systems:  Novell 
NetWare,  Windows  NT,  OS/2, 
Windows  95,  LAN  Server, 
Banyan  Vines,  LANmanager, 
LANtastic.;  B  includes  net¬ 
working:  IPX/SPX,  TCP/IP, 
FTP,  Windows  for  Work¬ 
groups,  NetBIOS,  X.25;  C 
includes  network  mgmt:  SN¬ 
MP,  LANanalyser,  NetView, 
NetManager;  D  includes  LAN 
technologies:  Ethernet  Tok¬ 
en  Ring,  FDD).  High  mobility 
preferred.  (Multiple  posit¬ 
ions)  40  hrs/wk;  $56,615  - 
$75,000/yr.  Report/submit 
resume  to  Duane  Brentzel, 
Mgr,  Office  of  Employment 
Security,  599  Sells  Lane, 
Greensburg,  PA  15601.  JO 
#2026234. 


Software  Engineer  to  design 
develop,  implement,  and  main¬ 
tain  complex  engineering,  busi¬ 
ness,  accounting  and  manage¬ 
ment  information  applications 
and  systems.  Acts  as  iead  ana¬ 
lyst  in  the  development,  imple¬ 
mentation  and  maintenance  of 
computer  systems,  including 
networked  and  client-server 
applications,  requiring  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  across  a 
variety  of  computing  platforms, 
data  bases  and  computer  lan¬ 
guages,  Coordinates  and  in¬ 
structs  programmers  and  ana¬ 
lysts  assigned  to  his  projects. 
Prepares  feasibility  studies  of 
potential  systems,  configuration 
of  components,  interactive  ap¬ 
plications.  and  complex  applica¬ 
tion  specifications.  Bachelor's  in 
Computer  Science  plus  five  yr. 
exp.  in  job  offered  or  five  yr  exp 
as  Programmer/Analyst  or 
Analyst,  or  Master's  in  (Comput¬ 
er  Science  or  Electronic  Engin¬ 
eering  -  with  the  ability  to  per¬ 
form  the  essential  job  duties, 
req.  Salary:  $59,000/yr.  Job 
site;  Harrisonburg,  VA.  Send 
this  ad  and  two  resumes  to  Job 
#VA-8064743.  VEC#87,  375t 
Nine  Mile  Road,  #C,  Richmond, 
VA  23223. 


METAmOR 

mFORMAnOM  TECMNOLOOY  $eRVKe$ 

METAMOR  is  a  leader  in  the  national  IT 

C/a 

market  with  over  4.000  consultants  nation¬ 

09 

% 

wide.  Our  strong  ethics  have  led  the 
Portland  branch  to  12  years  of  strong  local 
market  leadership. 

METAAiOR  has  various  openings  in 

Portland  and  Seattle  for  consulting  and  fiill- 

a 

lime  placement. 

METAMOR  offers  a  competitive  compen¬ 
sation  &c  benefits  package.  For  immediate 
consideration,  mail,  fax  or  e-mail  your 

u 

IBH 

resume  to: 

METAMOR  Information  Technology  Services 

10220  SW  Greenburg  Road,  Suite  301, 

u 

Dept  C,  Portland,  OR  97223 

CS 

Fax:  (503)  293-3898 

“■ 

Tel:  (503)  293-2499 

Toll  free:  (888)  882-8326 

E-mail:  jpatterson@metamor'its.com 
Web:  http://www.metamor-its.com 

■C/C++ 

•Visual  C++ 

•Visual  Basic 

■  Powerbuilder 

■  Oracle  DBA 

■  Oracle 

■  SQL  Server 
■Informix 
•Java,  C 

■  Data  Modeling 
■DB2  DBA 
■AS/400,  COBOL 
■COBOL,  IMS  DB 


SOLUTION  POOVIOER 


Equal  Opportunity  Emplojxr 


Manager  of  Computer  Opera¬ 
tions:  Direct  and  coordinates 
activities  of  workers  engaged  in 
computer  operations;  adjusts 
hours  of  work,  priorities,  and 
staff  assignments  to  ensure  effi¬ 
cient  operation,  based  on  work 
ioad.  Plans  and  develops  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  computer  operations 
and  meets  with  subordinates 
and  vendors.  Knowledge  of 
software  consultancy  industry 
and  GUI  applications.  Work 
involves  extensive  travel  and 
frequent  relocation.  Must  have 
one  year  of  experience  in  job 
offered  or  as  a  computer  profes¬ 
sional  as  well  as  at  least  one 
year  of  experience  with  1  from 
Group  A  and  2  from  Group  B;  or 
1  from  Group  A  and  1  from 
Group  B  and  1  from  Group  C;  1 
from  Group  A  and  2  from  Group 
C  as  follows:  Group  A  - 
Windows  3.1,  Windows  95, 
Windows  98,  Windows  NT, 
UNIX,  HP-UX,  IRIX,  Sun  OS; 
Group  B  -  Visual  C++,  Visual  C, 
C,  C++,  Visual  Basic,  Power¬ 
Builder;  Group  C  -  Java,  TCP/IP, 
HTML,  MFC,  CGI,  PERL,  ASP, 
COM/DCOM,  Active  X,  MTS. 
Master's  degree  in  Computer 
Science/Applications,  Engin¬ 
eering,  Math  or  Physics.  Will 
accept  a  Bachelors  degree  with 
5  years  experience  as  a  com¬ 
puter  professional.  Salary: 
$75,000  per/yr,  40  hrs/wk., 
9:00-5:00  p.m.  Please  submit 
resumes  to:  Ms.  Barbara  Cole, 
Supervisor,  Greene  County 
Team  PA  Career  Link,  4  West 
High  Street,  Waynesburg,  PA 
15370.  Reference  Job  Order 
No.  9098257. 


Database  Design  Analyst: 
Design  logical  and  physical  data¬ 
bases  and  coordinate  database 
development.  Estimate  time  and 
costs;  determine  if  project 
requires  new  programs  or  modifi¬ 
cation  of  existing  programs; 
develop  data  model  describing 
data  elements  and  how  they  are 
used.  Extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  One  year  of 
experience  required  using;  1  of 
Group  A  and  3  of  Group  B  OR  2 
of  A  and  2  of  B  as  follows:  Group 
A  Oracle  RDBMS,  Designer 
2000,  Developer  20(X),  Oracle 
Forms,  Oracle  Reports.  Oracle 
CASE;  Group  B  -  Pro'C, 
PL/SQL,  SQL-Forms,  SQL’ 
Reports,  SQL‘Loader,  Power¬ 
Builder,  ERWIN,  Shell  Scripts. 
Master's  degree  in  one  of  sever¬ 
al  limited  fields;  Computer 
Sci/Apps,  Eng.,  Chem.,  Math  or 
Physics  or  scientific  or  business 
related  field.  Will  accept  B.S. 
degree  or  foreign  equivalent  with 
five  years  of  experience  as  com¬ 
puter  professional.  Salary: 
$80,000  per/yr,  40  hrs/wk.,  9:00- 
5:00  p.m.  Please  submit 
resumes  to:  Mr.  Tom  Dembosky, 
Mgr.,  Indiana  Job  Center,  350  N. 
Fourth  Street.  Indiana.  PA 
1 5701 .  Reference  Job  Order  No.: 
6025969 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 

Software  Engineer  to  analyze, 
design,  develop,  test  and  imple¬ 
ment  computer  software  applica¬ 
tions,  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility  of 
design,  direct  software  system 
testing  procedures  for  real  time 
data  acquisition  and  process 
control  systems  and  plant  auto¬ 
mation  using  expertise  in  Simatic 
S5  and  S7  (programming  lan¬ 
guages),  HMI/MMI  based  on  real 
time  operating  systems  such  as 
PCPM,  iRMX,  FLEX-OS  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Communication  Net¬ 
works  such  as  ETHERNET  and 
PROFIBUS.  Requirements:  Ba¬ 
chelor's  Degree  in  Engineering, 
Computer  Science,  Electronics 
or  related  field  and  three  years 
experience  as  a  Software  Eng¬ 
ineer  or  Computer  Programmer, 
and  knowledge  of  Simatic  S5 
and  S7  (programming  languag¬ 
es),  HMI/MMI  based  on  real  time 
operating  systems  such  as  PC¬ 
PM.  iRMX,  FLEX-OS  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Communication  Networks 
such  as  ETHERNET  and  PRO¬ 
FIBUS.  Salary;  $57,000  per 
year.  Working  Conditions:  8:00 
A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  40  hours/week. 
Apply:  Ms.  Charlene  Cogley, 
Manager,  Beaver  Falls  Job 
Center,  2103  Ninth  Ave.,  Beaver 
Falls,  PA  15010.  Refer  to  job 
order  number  1026142. 


ORACLE  DATA  BASE 
ADMINISTRATOR 

Oracle  Database  Administrator 
to  test  logical  and  physical  de¬ 
sign  of  Oracle  Database;  code, 
test  and  implement  Oracle  scri¬ 
pts  applying  knowledge  of  Data¬ 
base  Administration  Systems; 
calculate  optimum  values  for  Or¬ 
acle  database  parameters;  per¬ 
formance  tune  Oracle  databas¬ 
es;  model  Oracle  database  secu¬ 
rity;  manage  backup  and  recov¬ 
ery  of  Oracle  database;  make 
changes  to  Oracle  database  ap¬ 
plications  using  knowledge  of 
Oracle  7.X  and  8.X,  Developer 
2000,  and  Pro*C.  Perform  multi 
threading  using  expertise  in  On 
Line  Transaction  Processing.  Re¬ 
quirements:  Master’s  Degree  or 
equivalent  (Bachelor’s  Degree 
and  five  years  progressive  expe¬ 
rience,  or  equivalent  University 
level  credit  or  experience),  in 
Computer  Science,  Electronics 
or  related  field  and  three  years 
experience  as  a  Oracle  Datab¬ 
ase  Administrator  or  Computer 
Programmer,  and  knowledge  of 
Oracle  7.X  and  8.X,  Developer 
2000,  and  Pro*Cj.  Salary: 
$75,000  per  year.  Working  Co¬ 
nditions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  40 
hours/week.  Apply:  Local  Office 
Manager,  Pittsburgh  South  Job 
Center,  2100  Wharton  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15203.  Refer  to 
job  order  number  7052033. 


DESIGN  ENGINEER  with  B.S.  in 
Electrical  Engineering  &  6 

months’  experience  in  job  offered 
or  1  year’s  experience  as  a  Jr. 
Design  Engineer.  Design  comput¬ 
er  hardware  for  medical  &  indus¬ 
trial  instrumentation,  using  knowl¬ 
edge  of  instrument  automation. 
Develop  computer  software  to 
operate  medical  &  industrial 
instrumentation  hardware,  using 
C,  C++,  MFC,  Assembly,  &  Java. 
Understand,  develop,  &  trou¬ 
bleshoot  electronic  instrumenta¬ 
tion,  Independently  set  goals, 
schedules,  &  tasks.  Be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  development  from  specifi¬ 
cations  to  prototype  development. 
Salary:  $40,527.76/hour.  40 

hours/week.  /Ipply  at  the  Texas 
Workforce  Commission,  Houston, 
Texas,  or  send  resume  to  1117 
Trinity,  Room  424T,  Austin,  Texas 
78701 ,  J.O.  #TX061 1 772.  Ad  paid 
by  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Marriott’s 
:  T-  Orlando 
World'Center 
i  Resort 

rO’rlando,  Florida’ 


2000 


TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
&  RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 


May  21-24,  2000 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION, 
CALL  1-800-488-9204 

This  conference  program  is  developed  exclusively  for  corporate  human  resource  professionals  who 
recruit  directly  for  their  hiring  organizations.  Vendors  of  selected,  targeted  products  and  services  may 
participate  through  sporisorships  and/or  exhibits. 
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IT  CAREERS 


Datamatics  provides  the  opportunity  for  quality 
software  professionals  to  be  part  of  exciting  high-tech 
projects  across  most  of  the  US.  Our  clients  include 
many  Fortune  500  Companies,  including  AT&T,  IBM, 
Oracle  Consulting  Services,  MCI,  etc.  We  are  recruiting 
nr  Professionals  with  at  least  2  years  experience  in  the 
following  areas. 

Oracle  Developer  2000«Visual  Basic* 
MS  Access* AS/400  C0B0U400* 
RPG/400  AS/SET*  DB2*CICS*Cobol* 
VSAM*JCL*IDMS*MicroFocus  Cobol* 
Unix*C,  Ct-t-* Java* HTML* Cold  Fusion* 
Oracle  Financials* Sybase  Developer* 
Power  Builder*Progress*MFG  PRO* 
Oracle  Data  Base 
Administrator* 

Informix 
Developers* 

Lotus  Notes 
Developer* 

Domino* 

Lotus 
Scripts 


-VST 


.V, 


$■ 

■<  0  '  s  ■«> 

.jr 


Candidates  must  be  willing  to  relocate!\ 

We  offer  very  attractive  salaries,  benefits, 
and  relocation  assistance.  Kindly  e-mail, 
fax  or  mail  resumes  to  address  below. 


n  .  2400  Pleasant  Hill  Rd. 

Uatamatics  Dulutll,  GA  30096 

consultants,  usjobs@dciiisa.eom 

I  ncorporated  Fax:  770“232~9463 


Project  Managers/ 
Analysts 


Hi  Tech  Consultants, 

Inc.  delivers  innovative 
IT  solutions  to  business 
clients  nationwide.  Our 
growth  has  placed  us 

•  1 89  on  the  Inc  500  list. 
We  have  immediate 
opportunities  available 
in  rural  Illinois  for  an 
ongoing  engagement  at 
a  Fortune  100  company. 
Nationwide  positions  are 
available  at  other 
projects. 

•  Project  Managers/Lead¬ 
ers;  all  technologies 

■  Technical  Analysts: 

C/S,  Web,  Mainframe 

•  Business  Process 
modelers 

•  Metric  Analysts:  soft¬ 
ware  performance 
metric  development 

Bachelor’s  or  Master’s 
degree  required,  depend¬ 
ing  on  position.  Plea.se 
Fax  or  e-mail  (MS  Word 
format)  your  resume  to  : 

Technical  Recruiter  (AP) 
Hi  Tech  Consultants,  Inc. 
28588  Northwestern 
Hwy., 

Ste.  450  Southfield, 

MI  48034 
Fax  :  248-355-3366 
E-Mail :  AP@htcinc.com 

Web  :  www.htcinc.com 

HTC  HAS 
THE  POWER 

To  achieve.  To  grow. 
To  succeed 


Badabas 

NMWRAL 

OIMCLE 

Mike  Sullivan 

Mutual  Computer  Consulting,  Inc. 
964  3rd  Ave.,  31st  Floor 
New  Yoik,  NY  10155 
800-310-9744 
FAX:  212-421-5887 
E-mail  to  mutu3lc@ibm.net 


Programmer  Analyst  (Unix 
Networking/Sys.  Admin.  & 
Sys.  Prog.):  Install,  custom¬ 
ize  &  fine  tune  performance 
of  operating  sys.  on  hetero¬ 
geneous  platforms.  Achieve 
connectivity  of  workstations 
using  networking  technolo¬ 
gies.  Perform  sys.  configura¬ 
tion  mgmt.  for  both  h’dware 
&  s’tware.  Provide  user  sup¬ 
port  &  network  trouble-shoo¬ 
ting  services.  Carry  out  per¬ 
formance  tuning  of  applica¬ 
tion  packages  such  as  Relat¬ 
ional  Database  Mgmt  syst¬ 
ems  (RDBMS)  under  Unix 
operating  system.  Manage 
TCP/IP  based  services  such 
as  NFS,  NIS,  TFP,  TELNET, 
etc.  Perform  network  mgmt. 
using  SNMP  &  related  tools. 
Ensure  fault  tolerant  printer 
services  &  back-up  mgmt. 
procedures.  Utilizing  knowl. 
of  installation  of  WAN  conn¬ 
ectivity  w/heterogenous  h’d¬ 
ware  platforms  using  routers 
&/or  gateways  over  leased  & 
dedicated  circuits.  Using 
knowl.  of  internals  on  opera¬ 
ting  sys.  for  patching  &  cod¬ 
ing  device  drivers  &  network 
progrm’g  using  IP/IPX,  TLI, 
Streams  &  SOCKETS.  Req: 
Bachelors  degree  in  comp, 
sci.-math/engr’g/sci./bus.- 
commerce)  (or  equiv.)  81 1  yr 
exp  in  job  or  as  software 
engineer/systems  analyst. 
Must  have  appropriate  com¬ 
bination  of  skills  as  follows: 
1  of  A  &  2  of  B  or  1  of  D;  or  1 
of  A  &  2  of  B  &  2  of  C;  or  1  of 
A  &  2  of  C  &  2  of  D  as  fol¬ 
lows:  A)  Operating  Sys.:  IBM 
AIX,  HP-UX.  Sun  Solaris, 
DEC  Open  VMS/Ultrix,  SCO 
Unix/  ODT,  USL  Unix  SVR4, 
UnixWare;  B)  LAN/WAN  Con¬ 
nectivity/Networking  Protoc¬ 
ols:  TCP/IP,  IPX/SPX,  NFS, 
Bridges,  Routers,  Gateways, 
X.25,  X.400,  ISDN,  ATM;  C) 
System/Network  Prgrm’g: 
Perl,  Korn,  Shell,  C  Shell, 
RCP,  TLI,  Streams,  SOCK¬ 
ETS,  API  &  toolkits,  DDK, 
AWK,  SED,  LEX,  YACC;  D) 
Networking  techs:  Ethernet, 
Token  Ring,  FDDI;  high  mo¬ 
bility  preferred  (multiple  po¬ 
sitions).  40  hrs/wk;  $56,615- 
$75,000/yr.  Report/submit  re¬ 
sume  to  Joan  Lang,  Mgr., 
Pittsburgh  West  Job  Center, 
320  Bilmar  Drive.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  PA  15205.  JO 
*8052095. 


VEGA  is  currently  staffing 
for  long  term,  stimulating, 
consulting  projects  through¬ 
out  the  USA.  We  are  hiring 
professionals  with  any  of 
the  following  skills. 

*  AS/400 

*  MAINFRAME 

*  ORACLE 

*  WEB 

*  POWERBUILDER 

VEGA 

Consulting 
Solutions,  Inc. 

www.vegaconsulting.com 

phone:  800-8 1 0-8342 


Lead  Software  Support  Analyst 
in  Burlington,  VT  area.  Coordina¬ 
tes  the  activities  of  three  groups: 
software  customer  support  te¬ 
ams  that  provide  problem-solv¬ 
ing  support  to  end-users  of  the 
company’s  information  technolo¬ 
gy  (IT)  software  products,  custo¬ 
mers  licensed  to  use  pre-release 
versions  of  new  IT  software  pro¬ 
ducts  (a.k.a.  alpha  sites),  and  IT 
software  development  teams. 
Facilitates,  coordinates,  and  sup¬ 
ervises  the  transition  from  a  pre¬ 
release  IT  software  product  in 
the  developmental  stage  to  a 
commercially  available,  post¬ 
release  IT  software  product  that 
requires  efficient  customer  sup¬ 
port.  Supervises  and  coordinates 
the  activities  of  IT  software  de¬ 
velopment  teams  and  pre-re- 
lease  IT  software  customers  dur¬ 
ing  the  development  process. 
Monitors  new  product  develop¬ 
ment  and  ensures  the  analysis  of 
new  products  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  future  installation,  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  support.  Communi¬ 
cates  with  staff,  customers,  and 
management  to  discuss,  deter¬ 
mine,  and  finalize  requirements 
tor  new  IT  software  products. 
Develops  recommendations  for 
management  review  concerning 
suggested  solutions  and  modifi¬ 
cations  for  new  product  lines. 
Investigates  issues  or  problems 
identified  by  pre-release  cus¬ 
tomers.  Supervises  and  coordi¬ 
nates  development  team  efforts 
in  researching,  analyzing,  and 
developing  solutions  to  customer 
identified  problems  or  issues. 
Coordinates  and  implements  sol¬ 
utions  to  the  customer  identified 
problems  or  issues  and  commu¬ 
nicates  these  solutions  to  the  pre 
-release  customer.  Develops  a 
knowledge  base  and  skills  in  a 
new  IT  software  product  that  are 
necessary  to  support  that  pro¬ 
duct  after  its  general  release. 
Supervises  and  coordinates  tra¬ 
nsfer  of  the  necessary  skills  and 
knowledge  base  to  the  IT  soft¬ 
ware  customer  support  teams 
and  implements  any  necessary 
procedure  changes  through  for¬ 
mal  training  and  the  writing  of 
manuals  and  documentation.  Al¬ 
so  develops  and  implements  or 
installs  support  or  diagnostic  sof¬ 
tware  and  methodologies  for  use 
in  supporting  new  software  prod¬ 
ucts.  Maintains  currency  in  com¬ 
puter  information  technology  de¬ 
velopments  as  reflected  in  trade 
magazines,  trade  shows,  and 
other  relevant  sources.  Reviews 
new  IT  software  products  to  det¬ 
ermine  if  objectives  and  specifi¬ 
cations  have  been  satisfied. 
40hrs/wk,  8AM-5PM,  Salary 
$52,000/yr 

Requires  Master’s  Degree  or 
equivalent  in  Computer  Science 
or  a  related  field  (alternatively,  a 
Bachelor’s  Degree  plus  five  ye¬ 
ars  of  experience  will  be  deemed 
equivalent;  foreign  degrees  are 
acceptable  if  deemed  equivalent 
to  required  U.S.  degree),  plus  3 
years  experience  as  an  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology  Architect  or  Ana¬ 
lyst.  Specifically,  applicant’s  exp¬ 
erience  must  include  design,  de¬ 
velopment,  and  maintenance  of 
computer  databases,  as  well  as 
their  associated  systems  and 
programs.  Experience  must  also 
include  design  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  information  technology 
solutions  in  an  environment  that 
requires  balancing  numerous  di¬ 
stinct  and  conflicting  needs  and 
requirements  as  well  as  a  large 
amount  of  interaction  among  and 
between  various  interest  groups. 

Please  send  2  copies  of  resume 
to  Job  Order  601383,  Jobs  and 
Training  Division,  Vermont  Dep¬ 
artment  of  Employment  and  Tra¬ 
ining,  PO  Box  488,  Montpelier, 
VT  05601-0488 


Objectintelligence  Corp.,  the 
object-oriented  solutions  prov¬ 
ider,  seeks  Object-Oriented 
Software  Professionals  to 
design,  develop  and  test  soft¬ 
ware  applications  and  systems 
for  utility  companies,  banks, 
insurance  companies  and 
industrial  companies  using 
object-oriented  design  method¬ 
ologies.  Seeking  candidates 
with  experience  in  object-orient¬ 
ed  design  and  development 
using  Smalltalk,  Gemstone, 
Java,  HTML  and  related  tools. 
Positions  require  travel  to  vari¬ 
ous  client  locations  throughout 
the  United  States  90  to  100  per¬ 
cent  of  the  time,  and  perfor¬ 
mance  of  benchwork  between 
field  assignments.  Competitive 
salary  based  on  experience. 
Please  send  resume  to 
Objectintelligence.  900  Ridge¬ 
field  Drive,  Suite  240,  Raleigh, 
NC  27609,  or  fax  to  (919)  878- 
6690,  attn:  Nancy  Hill,  Please 
reference  this  ad. 


management,  while  keeping 
you  from  getting  technically 
obsolete.  That  company  is 
Mastech! 

Mastech  represents  global 
opportunity  with  a  fast-track 
company  that  promotes  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  our  consulting  prac¬ 
tice  ranging  from  project  man¬ 
agement  to  client  server  based 
system  development.  If  you 
have  proven  IT  skills,  and  are 
interested  in  a  challenging  posi- 
tion  working  to  support  some 


Client  Server 

•  Unix  System  Admin 

•  Object  Oriented  Devel 

•  NT  System  Admin 

Applications  Solutions 

•  Project  Managers 

•  Prog  Analyst  Cobol,  Database 

Network  Services 

•Architecture  ‘Security 

•  Network  Management 


Internet/Intranet 

•Java  HTML 
•EDI 

•  eCommerce 


ERP 

•CIM 

•  Oracle  Apps 

•  PeopleSoft 


•SAP 

•JD  Edwards 


Join  one  of  the  industry  leaders  in  IT  Services  with  revenues  over  $400  million. 
Mastech  has  been  recognized  by  Inc.  magazine  as  one  of  the  fastest-growing  pri¬ 
vately  held  companies  four  times.  Now  a  public  entity,  our  client  base  spans  over 
900  companies  including  EDS,  IBM,  GE,  Cummins  Engine  and  Ernst  &  Young, 
who  rely  on  our  expertise  to  achieve  their  goals.  We  are  looking  for  dynamic  indi¬ 
viduals  to  play  an  integral  role  in  supporting  the  growth  of  our  consulting  efforts. 


Mastech  provides  a  compensation  plan  structured  to  encourage  and  reward 


Applications  Consultant 
Financial:  Plan,  design  and 
maintain  the  Oracle  applica¬ 
tions  including  business 
process  re-engineering  and 
redesign,  data  conversion, 
application  setup,  procedure 
documentation,  &  user  training; 
Oracle  implementation  include 
the  following:  Oracle  Financial 
and/or  Manufacturing  imple¬ 
mentation;  Pre-implementation 
analysis  and  requirement  defin¬ 
ition;  Software  and  application 
setup;  Business  Process  Re- 
Engineering;  Data  conversion; 
Process  definition  &  documen¬ 
tation;  End-user  training; 
Customization  of  Oracle 
Financial  &  Manufacturing  mod¬ 
ules  to  meet  the  clients  busi¬ 
ness  needs;  Mapping  legacy 
data  to  Oracle  tables  &  convert¬ 
ing  data  from  other  existing  sys¬ 
tems  to  Oracle  applications; 
System  integration;  Interfacing 
legacy  systems  with  Oracle  to 
convert  information  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  time;  Provide  client  train¬ 
ing  on  the  functional  use  of 
Oracle  Financial  and  Oracle 
Manufacturing  module;  and 
Provide  client  training  on  the 
technical  architecture  of  Oracle 
Applications,  specifically,  plan, 
design  81  implement  Oracle 
Project  Accounting,  Oracle 
Inventory,  Oracle  Purchasing, 
Oracle  Order  Entry,  Oracle 
Financials,  Enterprise  Oracle 
Financial  Solutions,  HRMS,  & 
payroll  functions  based  on  cost 
accounting  &  other  corporate 
finance  principles.  Must  have 
M.S.  in  Finance  &  Information 
System  or  any  computer  related 
field.  Must  have  one  year  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  job  offered  or  one 
year  experience  as  Prog¬ 
rammer  Analyst  or  Software 
Engineer.  In  lieu  of  M.S.  with 
one  year  experience,  will  accepi 
B.S.  with  three  years  experi¬ 
ence.  The  required  experience 
must  include  Oracle  Financial 
and  Date  Conversion.  Minimum 
80%  travel  within  the  U.S. 
Salary  is  $66,500.00  per  year 
with  a  40-hour  week.  Apply  at 
the  Texas  Workforce  Comm¬ 
ission,  Dallas,  Texas,  or  send 
resume  to  the  Texas  Workforce 
Commission,  1117  Trinity, 
Room  424T,  Austin,  Texas 
78701,  J.O.  #  TX0519454.  This 
is  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


UNITED  NATIONS  HIGH 
COMMISSIONER  FOR 
REFUGEES  Geneva,  Switzerland 


The  Information 
Technology  and 
Telecomm  u  nications 
Systems  Section  of 
the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  has 
two  vacancies  in 
Geneva  for  a  Project 
Coordinator  (Senior 
Information  Systems 
Officer,  P-4),  and  an 
Analyst  Programmer 
(Information  Systems 
Officer,  L-3).  Fluency 
in  English  is  essential; 
working  knowledge  of 
French  is  desirable. 


Project  Coordinator  (Post  228036) 

The  Project  Coordinator  will  work  with  the  Project 
Manager,  implementing  an  ERP  system  for  UNHCR. 
Project  management  methodology  with  practical,  demon¬ 
strable,  experience  is  a  prerequisite.  The  incumbent  must 
have  a  minimum  of  2  years  project  management  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  similar  capacity.  Good  communication  skills  are 
required  to  co-ordinate  several  teams  and  work  with  ven¬ 
dors  in  the  Project.  Experience  in  implementing 
Peoplesoft  ERP  Systems  considered  an  advantage. 
Assistance  in  project  planning  and  administration  func¬ 
tions  will  be  part  of  the  responsibility.  Advanced  universi¬ 
ty  degree  in  an  appropriate  field  required.  For  further 
details  or  clarifications,  please  send  an  E/Mail  to 
chin@unhcr.ch. 

Analyst  Programmer  (Post  228040) 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  responsible  for  the  defi¬ 
nition,  design,  specification,  programming,  testing,  imple¬ 
mentation  and  support  of  computer  systems.The  incum¬ 
bent  will  have  solid  analytical  skills  and  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  client/server  development  using  Microsoft  Visual 
Basic  (V.  5,  6),  Microsoft  SQL  Server  (V.  6.5,  7.0),  and 
Microsoft  Access  2.0  and  97,  running  in  a  Windows 
95/98/NT  environment.  Certification  from  Microsoft  con¬ 
sidered  an  asset.  Other  desirable  skills:  exposure  to  NT 
and  SQL  Server  administration,  Novell  Netware  3.x,  4.x, 
Microsoft  IIS4,  and  development  of  Active  Server  Pages. 
Applications  cover  Finance,  MIS  systems  and 
Communications  based  systems.  University  degree  in  an 
appropriate  field  required.  For  details/clarifications, 
please  send  an  E/Mail  to  greer@unhcr.ch  and 
elias@unhcr.ch). 

Benefits:  UNHCR  offers  competitive  international  salaries, 
benefits  and  allowances,  for  example:  Assignment 
Allowance,  Dependency  Allowance,  Education  Grant, 
Cost-of-Living  Adjustment. 

Applications:  Full  curriculum  vitae,  including  salary  histo¬ 
ry,  nationality  and  references,  should  be  sent  to:  Vacancy 
Management  Unit,  UNHCR,  case  postale  2500,  1211 
Geneva  2  Depot,  Switzerland,  Fax  No.  (-F41  22)  739- 
7322,  or  E/MAIL:  HQPE92@unhcr.ch.  Applications,  quoi 
ing  the  post  number,  should  be  received  by  31  July  1999. 
UNHCR  encourages  qualified  women  to  apply. 
Acknowledgments  will  only  be  sent  to  short  listed  candi¬ 
dates  under  serious  consideration. 
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IT  CAREERS  EAST 


Network  Engineer  to  analyze 
data  processing  requirements  of 
clients'  plan  layout  and  install 
new  system  or  modify  existing 
system  including  Novell 
Netware.  Windows  95,  98  &  NT 
&  LAN  WAN  administration; 
involved  in  rollout  of  Y2K  patches 
for  client  systems  and  software; 
Reqs.  Bachelor's  in  Comp.  Sci., 
Comp.  Engg.,  Comp.  Info. 
Systems,  Comp.  Applications, 
Physics,  Electrical  or  Electronics 
Engg.  or  Mathematics  or  its  educ 
equiv,  plus  1  yr  exp  in  job  offered 
or  1  yr  related  exp  such  as 
Network  Admin.,  Customer 
Engr.,  Customer  Support 
Executive  or  Field  Support 
Executive.  Related  exp  must 
include  Novell  Netware, 
Windows  95  &  NT  installation  & 
LAN  administrator;  $63,732/yr, 
40  hrs/wk,  OT  as  req'd  8a-5p. 
Send  resume  of  C.V.  to  The 
Phila.  Job  Bank,  444  N.  3rd  St.- 
3rd  FI,  Phila.,  PA  19123,  J.O. 
#8051905 


TECHNICAL  RESOURCE  ACC¬ 
OUNT  MANAGER  -  Meet  with 
client  EDP  management  to 
assess  human  resource  require¬ 
ments.  Assist  in  defining  actual 
needs,  providing  alternatives, 
develop  and  implement  strate¬ 
gies  to  locate  and  recruit  neces¬ 
sary  EDP  professionals.  Ensure 
profitable  management  of 
accounts.  Experience  must 
include:  Account  Management, 
Technical  EDP  Resourcing 
Domestic/International),  Req¬ 
uirements  Process  Planning, 
Service  Level  Agreements  and  4 
years  exp.  in  job  or  related  occu¬ 
pation  EDP  Recruitment  Res¬ 
ource  Management,  EDP 
Management.  40hr./wk,  $50,000/ 
YR.  Jobsite/Interv:  Oviedo,  FL. 
Send  ad  &  resume  to  Dept,  of 
Labor/Bureau  of  Workforce 
Program  Support,  P.O.  Box 
10869,  Tallahassee,  FL  32302 
Job  FL-1 970862 


TECHNICAL  RESOURCE 
ACCOUNT  MANAGER  -  Meet 
with  client  EDP  management 
to  assess  human  resource 
requirements.  Assist  in  defining 
actual  needs,  providing 
alternatives,  develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  strategies  to  locate  and 
recruit  necessary  EDP  profes¬ 
sionals.  Ensure  profitable  man¬ 
agement  of  accounts.  Exper¬ 
ience  must  include:  Account 
Management,  Technical  EDP 
Resourcing  Domestic/  Inter¬ 
national),  Requirements  Process 
Planning,  Service  Level  Agree¬ 
ments  and  4  years  exp.  in  job  or 
related  occupation  EDP 
Recruitment  Resource  Manage¬ 
ment,  EDP  Management.  40hr,/ 
wk.  $50,000/YR.  Jobsite/Interv: 
Oviedo,  FL.  Send  ad  &  resume  to 
Dept,  of  Labor/Bureau  of 
Workforce  Program  Support  P.O. 
Box  10869,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32302  Job  #FL-1 970587. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
NEEDED  to  research,  de¬ 
sign,  and  devel.  sftwr  for 
telecomm.,  datacomm.  and 
scientific  hrdwr  apps  used 
in  LAN  and  WAN  environ. 
Req  MSGS,  MSEE  or 
equiv.,  exp  with  assemb 
lang,  C/C+-K  programming, 
sftwr  devel/maint  on  LAN/ 
WAN  sys  running  UNIX, 
Novel,  Windows  NT,  TCP/ 
IP.  $60k/yr.  Mail  or  fax 
resume  to: 

Techware  USA 
1691-C  Sands  Place 
Marietta,  GA  30067 
Fax:  (770)  690-9133 
Attn:  Charlie  Qian 


Financial  Systems  Analyst 
needed  by  Financial  Comp¬ 
uter  Systems  Co.  in 
Skillman,  NJ.  For  fin'l  sys¬ 
tems  &  s/ware  analysis,  sys¬ 
tem  mgmt  for  fin'l  mkts, 
s/ware  conversion  &  modifi¬ 
cations  &  analysis  of  s/ware 
running  in  UNIX/VMS/NT 
envrmts.  Must  have  Bach¬ 
elors  in  Finance.  Economics, 
Comp  Sci  or  related  major. 
Respond  by  resume  to:  HR 
Dept,  QMR  Systems  Corp¬ 
oration.  101  Business  Park 
Drive.  Skillman,  NJ  08558 

Systems/Database  Administra¬ 
tor  Responsible  for  overall  main¬ 
tenance  and  Implementation  of  a 
Scalable  SQL  server,  including  a 
Solomon  IV  accounting  system 
in  a  Windows  NT  environment. 
Required  skills  include  SQL. 
EDI,  Visual  Basic.  Windows  NT 
and  MS  Access.  Candidates 
must  possess  at  least  one  year 
of  work  experience  as  an  admin¬ 
istrator.  as  well  as  a  Master's 
degree  in  Computer  Science  or 
Information  Management.  Qual¬ 
ified  candidates  should  send 
resumes  to  LPI  Cosmetics,  Inc., 
300  Kennedy  Drive,  Sayreville, 
New  Jersey  08872,  or  fax 
resume  to  732-525-2719  Atten¬ 
tion:  Nicole  Norton. 


Zurich  Capital  Markets,  Inc,  an 
Insurance  &  Reinsurance  Co. 
in  Manhattan  seeks  to  fill  the 
following  positions: 

1 .  Senior  Systems 
Administrator  -to  maintain  & 
coord  all  systems  infra¬ 
structure  using  Win  NT, 

UNIX,  WAN/  LAN,  Sybase 
&  TCP/IP. 

2.  Programmer  Analyst  -to 
dvip  &  test  fin'l  info  systems 
using  C++,  Perl,  Sybase  & 
Solaris. 

Both  positions  require  BS  in 
Comp  Sci,  Math  or  Engg  &  2 
yrs  software  experience. 
Respond  by  taxing  resume  to: 
(212)  208-3601  Attn:  Systems 


Framingham  MA  software  con¬ 
sulting  firm  seeks  system  archi¬ 
tects  to  develop  systems  using 
OOA  &  D  techniques  and 
RDBMS  technologies  under 
Windows  and  Unix,  conduct  JAD 
sessions  to  define  specs,  devel¬ 
op  multi-tier  architectures,  direct 
and  mentor  team  members. 
Requires  MS  or  equivalent  in  CS 
with  3  years,  or  BS  or  equivalent 
in  CS  with  5  years,  directing, 
analyzing,  designing  and  devel¬ 
oping  applications  under 
Windows/Unix.  Must  have  expe¬ 
rience  in  a  broad  spectrum  of 
upcoming  client  server  technolo¬ 
gies.  Apply  to  HR,  Unique 
Computing,  1661  Worcester  Rd, 
Framingham,  MA  01701. 


Database  Research  Scientist 
needed  by  Research  Institute  in 
Providence,  Rl.  Must  have  MS  or 
equiv  in  Comp  Sci  or  Math  and  2 
yrs  exp  performing  research  & 
dvipmt  in  multimedia  d/bases, 
data  analysis,  data  mining,  pat¬ 
tern  recognition  &  knowl  discov¬ 
ery  using  C,  C++,  Visual  C++, 
HTML,  XML  langs  and  Sybase, 
SQL  Server,  Oracle  Express, 
DBMiner,  Cognos's  PowerPlay 
and  Scenario  s/ware  tools  and 
MicroStrategy's  DSS  Agent  and 
Server  systems.  Respond  to:  HR 
Dept,  Fraunhofer  Center  for 
Research  in  Computer  Graphics, 
Inc,  321  S.  Main  St,  Ste  2, 
Providence,  Rl  02903. 


Programmer  Analyst  (MIS) 
needed  by  NY  based  IT 
Services  Co.  for  job  loc.  in 
Bala  Cynwyd,  PA.  Must  have 
Masters  in  MIS,  or  Business 
&  Computers  and  6  mos  exp 
dsgng,  dvipg  &  impimtg  MIS 
&  C/S  technology  in  C,  C++, 
HTML;  and  maintaining  C/S 
envrmt  in  Unix,  MS-DOS, 
Win  95,  Developer/2000,  VB 
4.0,  Power  Builder  5.0, 
InfoMaker  5.0,  Data  Model¬ 
ing  &  d/bases  in  Oracle  7.0, 
Sybase  11,0.  Respond  to: 
HR  Dept,  FutureSoft  Inc, 
322  West  57th  St,  Ste  26-S, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


Systems  Analyst 
needed  F/T  by 
Automotive  Service 
Chain  in  Woodside, 
NY.  To  analyze  user 
reqmts,  procedures 
and  problems  to  auto¬ 
mate  processing.  Must 
have  Bach  in  Comp 
Sci  or  related  major. 
Respond  to;  HR  Dept, 
Saeilo  Motors  NY  Inc, 
65-15  50th  Ave, 
Woodside,  NY  11377. 


Software  Engineer 
needed  by  S/ware 
Consulting  Co.  in 
Iselin,  NJ.  Must  have  1 
yr  exp  dsgng  telecom 
computer  s/ware. 
Bachelors  in  Comp 
Sci,  Comp  Engg,  or 
Electrical/Electronic 
Engg  req'd.  Respond 
by  resume  to;  HR 
Dept,  MJ  Technologies 
of  NJ,  762  Green  St, 
Ste  2C,  Iselin,  NJ 
08830. 


Programmer-Analyst; 
B.S.  in  Engineering/ 
Computer  Science  plus 
two  years  experience,  or 
M.S.  in  Engineering/ 
Computer  Science. 
Send  resumes  to 
Margaret  Mason,  Tom 
McLeod  Software  Corp. 
200  Century  Park  S.  Ste 
212,  Birmingham,  AL 
35226. 


Senior  Software  Developer. 

Design  and  develop  distributed 
client  server  systems  utilizing 
object-oriented  methods  on 
UNIX  platform;  utilize  web 
based  database  technology  for 
data  warehousing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  using  C,  C++  and  Java  for 
web  enablement  of  client/serv¬ 
er  applications.  Req.  MS  in 
comp,  sci  or  engineering  &  3 
yrs  exp  as  a  developer  or  a  BS 
in  comp.  sci.  or  engineering  & 
5  yrs  exp  as  a  developer.  From 
$65K.  Resumes  to:  V. 
Ganupuru,  Instcomp,  Inc., 
4501  Circle  75  Pkwy,  E-5330, 
Atlanta,  GA  30339 


Project  Manager.  Lead 
team  in  creation  of  RPG- 
ILE  based  customer  ser¬ 
vice/order  entry/auto  repl¬ 
enishment  system  on 
AS/400  platform  support¬ 
ing  EDI  over  WAN.  Re¬ 
quires  MS  in  comp,  sci, 
engineering,  or  business 
admin.  &  2  yrs  exp.  as  a 
comp,  project  mgr  or 
Programmer/Analyst  on 
AS/400  piatform.  $70K. 
Resumes  to;  K.  Tice, 
Books-A-Million,  402  Ind¬ 
ustrial  Ln,  Birmingham,  AL 
35211 


Programmer/Analyst  needed 
for  software  development  & 
consulting  svcs  using  C-++, 
Java,VB,  Oracle,  SQL 
Server,  DB2  in  a  client  serv¬ 
er  environment  preferably 
with  Healthcare  /  Insurance 
industry  exp.  Must  have 
BS/MS  or  equivalent  in  CS, 
MIS,  Engg  or  Math  with  min¬ 
imum  3yrs  exp.  Respond  to 
HR  Dept,  Primesoft,  Inc. 
1259  Rt  46E,  Bldg  #1, 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054. 


May  21-24,  2000 


Marriott  s 
.  Orlando 
World  Center 
i ,  i_Resprt 

OTia'ndo,  Florid'a 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION, 
CALL  1-800-488-9204 

This  conference  program  is  developed  exclusively  for  corporate  human  resource  professionals  who 
recruit  directly  for  their  hiring  organizations.  Vendors  of  selected,  targeted  products  and  services  may 
participate  through  sponsorships  and/or  exhibits. 
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IT  CAREERS  EAST 


Programmer  Analyst  required  by 
a  Software  Development  & 
Consultancy  Company.  Duties; 
Design,  develop  and  deploy 
Internet,  Intranet  applications 
using  the  following  skills: 
Groupware:  Lotus  Domino  Server 
4.6,  Lotus  Notes  4.6x,  Lotus 
Domino  Designer.  Middleware: 
Java,  Application  servers,  IBM 
MQ  series.  Languages/Scripts: 
Java,  Lotus  script,  HTML,  Java 
Script.  SQL.  Databases:  Oracle. 
Must  be  able  to  help  in  installa¬ 
tion,  administration  and 
Maintenance  of  Domino  servers 
notes  clients  and  help  manage 
lotus  notes  databases  and  Notes 
Mail.  Job  to  be  performed  at 
Hatfield,  PA  and  various  unantici¬ 
pated  client  sites  throughout  the 
U.S,  as  assigned.  Requirement: 
Bachelors  degree  in  either  Math, 
or  Engg,  or  Sci.  or  Comp.  Sci  and 
one  year  experience  in  the  job 
offer^.  Salary  $57, 000/year;  40 
hrsAwk,  8:00  AM  to  5:00  PM. 
Submit  resume  or  C.V  to  Order 
#9097997mie  Phila.  Job  Bank 
444  N.  3rd  FI.  Phila.,  PA  19123. 


Senior  Software  Engineer: 
Researches,  designs,  and  devel¬ 
ops  customized  computer  soft¬ 
ware  for  use  in  the  data/telecom¬ 
munications  industry.  Designs 
and  develops  software  system 
testing  procedures,  program¬ 
ming  and  documentation.  The 
engineer  will  work  in  a 
client/server  environment  on  a 
data-communications  server 
built  in  accordance  to  T-1 20  and 
ITU  standards  that  provides 
access  to  data  for  multiusers  in 
real-time.  REQUIREMENTS: 
Masters  Degree  with  three  years 
of  experience  or  Bachelors 
Degree  with  five  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  experience  in  Compufer 
Science/Computer  Engineering 
or  related  field  such  as 
(Development  of  data/telecom¬ 
munications  software).  Educa¬ 
tion  &  Experience  must  include 
client/server  environment,  telec¬ 
ommunications  protocols  T-1 20, 
and  real-time  software  develop¬ 
ment.  40  Hours/Week,  8:00  am 
to  5:00  pm.  Salary:  $67,000/yr. 
Send  two  (2)  copies  of 
Resume/Letters  of  Application 
to:  Job  Order  #99-212,  P.O.  Box 
989,  Concord,  NH  03302-0989. 


Two  Full-time  BIOS  Engineers 
responsible  for  developing  PC 
BIOS  and  firmware  support 
using  x86  assembly  language. 
Responsible  for  low  level  system 
PC  programming  and  hardware 
debugging,  maintenance  and 
enhancements  of  existing  BIOS 
and  firmware  using  PC  architec¬ 
ture/hardware  components, 
WIN95/98,  and  DOS  operating 
systems.  Must  have  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
Educational  background  must 
have  included  PC  BIOS,  x86 
assembly  language,  PC  pro¬ 
gramming  and  hardware  debug- 
8^.  PC  architecture/hardware 
components,  WIN95/98,  and 
DOS  operating  systems.  Salary 
$45,000/yr.  Send  resume:  Ms. 
Nanda  Chheda,  American 
Megatrends,  Inc.,  6145-F 
Northbelt  Parkway,  Norcross,  GA 
30071. 


Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 
Incorporate  AS/400  database 
concepts  and  utilities,  COBOL 
and/or  RPG,  and  CL  to  analyze 
and  design  sub-systems  on  the 
AS/400  of  significant  size  and 
scope:  assess  impacts  of 
requested  changes  and  modifi¬ 
cations  to  the  proprietary  sys¬ 
tem  model  and  design  of  pro¬ 
grammatic  solutions;  program 
and  modify  existing  systems; 
and  communicate  resolutions 
and  enhancements  to  the 
Business  Analysts.  Must  have 
B.S.  in  Computer  Science  or 
Information  Systems  and  2 
years  experience  in  project 
focused  work  groups.  Respond 
to  Coca-Cola  Enterprises  Inc., 
Atlanta  Computer  Facility,  P.O. 
Box  723040,  Atlanta,  GA 
31139-0040.  Refer  to  job  code 
number  SPA-01 . 


SAP  CONSULTANT  to  provide 
specialized  consultancy  on 
client’s  location  to  map,  design, 
configure,  test,  implement  and 
support  the  Financial  Accoun¬ 
ting,  Asset  Accounting,  Con¬ 
trolling  and  Treasury  modules 
(including  foreign  currency 
transactions  and  operations  of 
overseas  subsidiaries  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  U.S.  G/\AP)  of  SAP 
R/3  versions  and  re-engineer 
to  SAP  (Support  Applications 
Products)  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  models;  analyze  and 
design  Advanced  Business 
Applications  Programming 
(ABAP/4),  interfaces  and  con¬ 
versions  using  4GL  program¬ 
ming  languages  in  client/server 
environment,  ABAP  Query 
Tool,  Oracle,  Lotus  Notes, 
Informix  on  UNIX  and  Windows 
NT.  Require:  Masters  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science/Information  Sys¬ 
tems/International  Manage¬ 
ment  and  six  months  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered.  50% 
travel  required  to  client  sites 
within  the  United  States. 
Salary:  $100,000  per  year,  8 
am  to  5  pm  M-F.  Apply  with 
resume  to:  President,  HR  LINK 
Group,  Inc.,  1995  North  Park 
Place,  Suite  220,  Atlanta,  GA 
30339. 


Computer  Programmer/Analyst 
-  Design,  develop,  &  implement 
various  computer  software 
applications,  including  com¬ 
mercial,  financial  &  manage¬ 
ment  information  systems. 
Responsible  for  coding,  testing, 
debugging  &  documentation. 
Involved  in  all  phases  of  appli¬ 
cations  systems  analysis  & 
programming.  Duties  entail 
work  with  Oracle  7.1/7.0/6.0, 
Developer  2000,  PL/SQL,  Unix, 
&  MS  Windows  95/3.11. 
Requires  Bachelor's  degree  (or 
equivalent)  in  Comp  Sci, 
Engineering,  or  related  field  & 
18  months  exp  in  the  job 
offered  or  as  a  Computer 
Consultant.  Exp  must  involve 
work  with  Oracle  7.1/7.0/6.0, 
Developer  2000,  PL/SQL,  Unix, 
&  MS  Window  95/3.11. 
$63,000/yr;  8-5,  M-F,  Overtime: 
n/a.  All  resumes  must  include 
the  applicant’s  Social  Security 
number.  The  Job  Order  number 
is  NC5702467  &  DOT  code  in 
030.162-014.  Interested  appli¬ 
cants  should  apply  at  the  near¬ 
est  Job  Service  office  or  submit 
a  resume  to  Job  Service,  742-F 
East  Chatham  St,  Cary,  N.C. 
27511. 


SOFTWARE  DEVELOPER: 
Design  and  develop  client/server 
software  systems  to  support 
client's  business  needs.  Analyze 
software  requirements  to  deter¬ 
mine  feasibility  of  design  within 
time  and  cost  constraints. 
Consult  with  hardware  engineers 
and  other  engineering  staff  to 
evaluate  interface  between  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  and  opera¬ 
tional  and  performance  require¬ 
ments  of  overall  system. 
Develop  and  design  software 
system  testing  procedure,  pro¬ 
gramming  and  documentation. 
Frequent  consultation  with 
clients  to  determine  and  analyze 
information  technology  needs. 
Located  in  Miami,  FL.  Requires: 
M.S.  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  Computer  Engin¬ 
eering  and  no  experience  in  the 
job  offered.  Demonstrated  ability 
in  UNIX,  MS-DOS,  and 
Windows.  Demonstrated  ability 
in  analysis  of  algorithms,  net¬ 
work  and  communication  proto¬ 
cols,  database  theories  and  min¬ 
imum  of  one  client/server  appli¬ 
cation  development  tool.  Salary: 
$45,650.00/yr;  40  hrs/wk  (8  to  5). 
Send  resume  to  Dept,  of 
Labor/Workforce  Program  Supp¬ 
ort,  PO  Box  10869,  Tallahassee, 
FL  32302,  Alt:  L.  Knight,  RE: 
JOFL  #1970837. 


_ , . ^ . 

Sali6]^.SoftWare  Eiii^eer 

TransCapacity,  L.P.  seeks  a  Seniof  Sofiware  Engineer  lo  woik  at  its 
West  Peabody,  MA  headquarters.  Dtrtfet.'  develop,  maintain  and  ni 
implement  software  programs  for  energy  management  applications 
in  Cf-f,  SQL  and  VB  languages  using  MS  distributed  technologies 
(MTS  and  MSMQ).  Database  environments  are  Oracle  7.  SQL 
Server  and  MS  Access.  Applications  are  designed  for  Windows  NT, 
Windows  95  and  DOS/Windows  and  DOS  operating  systems. 
Application  development  programming  responsibilities  include 
review  of  application  functions,  preparation  of  detailed  technical 
specs,  crafting  of  program  structure,  object  oriented  coding,  code 
testing  and  debugging,  integration  module  design  and  testing, 
preparation  of  accurate  program  documentation  and  other  program¬ 
ming  and  application  development  tasks  as  required  for  successful 
delivery  of  compny's  transaction  and  data  services  via  the  Internet. 
Salary:  $70,000  per  year.  Reqairaments:  8S  in  Computer  Science 
or  equivalent  plus  2  ]/ears  experience  as  software  engineer, 
programmer/analyst  or  systems  analyst  designing,  coding  and 
implementing  commercially  used  applications  Including  experience 
with  Pentium-based  IBM  PC’s,  Windows  NT,  Windows  95,  Visual 
Basic  and  C-h. 

We  offer  a  competi^e  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Send  applications/resumes  to: 

Office  Manager,  TransCapae'ity,  L.F.,  < 

83  Pine  Street,  Suite  101, 

West  Peabody,  MA  01960. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ItansCapacity 


Director  of  Research  & 
Development,  40  hrs  per  week, 
9am-5pm,  $38,513.00  per  year. 
Located  in  Miami,  FL.  Requires  a 
Masters  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  Mathematics  or 
equivaient  and  18  months  of 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
18  months  related  experience  in 
Software  Engineer  or  Computer 
Technician.  Plans,  schedules 
and  directs  research.  Design  and 
development  of  customized  net¬ 
work  and  software  systems 
using  systems  including  DOS, 
Windows  and  UNIX,  Languages 
including  C,  C+-r,  Visual  Basic, 
Java,  Pascal  and  assembler; 
Internet  including  HTML,  Java 
Script,  CGI  &  VRML  Databases 
including  MS  SQL,  Microsoft 
Access  and  lnformix-4GL; 
Networks  including  Novell  LAN 
and  TCP/IP  (Telecommunication 
Control  Protocol/Internet 
Protocol)  which  interfaces  with 
hardware  including  IBM  PC  (or 
compatibles)  Novell  Netware  and 
TCP/IP  devices  for  small  and 
medium  sized  companies.  Trains, 
assigns,  coordinates  and  re¬ 
views  work  of  computer  person¬ 
nel.  Analyzes  software  and  net¬ 
working  requirements  to  deter¬ 
mine  feasibility.  Send  resume  to 
Dept  of  Labor/Workforce  Prog¬ 
ram  Support,  PO  Box  10869 
Tallahassee,  FL.  32302.  Attn:  L. 
Knight,  Re:  JOFL#1 959722. 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  ENGI¬ 
NEER  to  plan,  direct  and  coordi¬ 
nate  projects  related  to  the 
design,  development,  testing, 
implementation,  maintenance 
and  support  of  client/server- 
based  application  software  and 
databases  (both  centralized  and 
distributed)  using  Oracle  RDB¬ 
MS,  Developer  2000,  Designer 
2000,  C,  C++,  HTML,  PL/SQL, 
Shell  Scripts,  SERVICES  under 
Unix  and  Windows  NT  operating 
systems;  Establish  work  plan 
and  staffing  for  each  phase  of 
project;  Confer  with  project  staff 
to  outline  workplan  and  to  assign 
duties,  responsibilities,  and 
scope  of  authority;  Prepare  pro¬ 
ject  reports  for  management  and 
clients;  Confer  with  project  per¬ 
sonnel  to  provide  technical 
advice  and  to  resolve  problems. 
Require.  M.S.  degree  in  Comput¬ 
er  Science/Engineering,  or  a 
closely  related  field,  with  two 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered;  Extensive  paid  travel  on 
assignments  to  various  client 
sites  within  the  U.S.  is  required. 
Salary;  $75,000  per  year,  8:30 
am  to  5:30  pm,  M-F.  Send 
resume  to:  Raghavendra 
Kulkarni,  President,  Pro  Softnet 
Corporation,  3235  Satellite 
Blvd.,  Bldg,  400,  Suite  300, 
Duluth,  GA  30096;  Attn:  Job  BP 


Software  Engineer- 
Design,  develop,  implement, 
test  and  maintain  various 
software  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  projects  using  Visual 
C++,  Borland  C++,  Delphi, 
Crystal  Reports,  Oracle,  MS- 
SQL  and  PVCS  in  UNIX,  DOS, 
Windows  NT  and  Windows 
95  environments.  Requires 
Master's  degree  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  or  Math,  or 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field,  plus  one  year,  six 
months  experience  as  a 
Software  Engineer,  or 
Programmer,  or  Systems 
Analyst,  or  Consultant  or  in 
a  related  field.  Related 
occupation  experience  must 
include  one  year,  six  months 
experience  in  design  and 
development  of  software 
using  Visual  C++,  Borland 
C++,  Delphi,  Crystal  Reports, 
Oracle,  MS-SQL  and  PVCS  in 
UNIX,  DOS,  Windows  NT  and 
Windows  95  environments. 
Salary:  $65,832/yr,  to 
$72,000/yr.,  8am-5pm, 

40  hrs/wk,  M-F.  Applicants 
should  respond  to  Case 
#19981417,  P.O.  Box 
8968,  Boston,  MA  02114. 
Applicants  should  submit 
two  copies  of  his/her 
resume  in  response. 


Software  Engineer  required  by  a 
Specialized  Software  & 
Consultancy  Svcs.  Design, 
developed,  test  and  Implement 
New  interfaces  to  the  client  exist¬ 
ing  Software  on  AS/400  Using 
ILE  RPG/RPG  400,  CL, 
COBOL/400,  Query  manage¬ 
ment  using  SQL  and  other  case 
tools  ASSET  PROGEN, 
SYNON,  in  DB2/400  operating 
system.  Developing  Interfaces 
between  multi  system/applica¬ 
tion  packages  such  as  PRMS, 
MAPICS,  BPCS,  RED  PEPPER 
etc.  Build  EDI  (Electronic  Data 
Interchange)  for  client  and  its 
trading  partners.  Work  on  FTP 
(File  Transfer  Protocol)  using 
■TCP/IP  and  distributed  database 
management  using  Client 
Access/400.  Job  to  be  performed 
at  Durham,  NC,  travel  and  relo¬ 
cation  required  to  various  unan¬ 
ticipated  client  sites  throughout 
the  U.S.  as  assigned.  Require¬ 
ments:  Bachelors  degree  in 
Comp.  Engg.  or  Math  or  Sci.  &  1 8 
months  exp.  in  the  job  offered  or 
18  months  exp.  in  the  related 
occupation  as  Systems  Analyst. 
Salary  $55,000/yr;  40  hr/wk. 
Submit  resumes  w/  Social 
Security  No.  to  Job  Order  # 
NC3009005  &  DOT  code 

030.162-010,  Job  Service  - 1105 
Briggs  Ave,  Durham,  NC  27703. 


Technical  Leader-Advanced 
Quality  Engineering 


A  diversified  manufacturer  based  in  Louisville,  KY. 
Annual  salary  of  $60,900.  Hours:  40  hour  week;  9am  to 
5pm. 


tc 


This  position  will  investigate,  initiate  and  lead 
development,  procurement  and  implementation  of 
rocesses,  quality  information  equipment  and  metrology 
or  strategic  programs.  Develop  certification  and 
measurement  plans  for  equipment  and  processes  to  meet 
Six  Sigma  quality  goals.  Work  with  other  engineering, 
design  and  manufacturing  personnel  during 
development  and  implementation.  Perform  Six  Sigma 
capability  and  qualification  studies  at  vendor  locations, 
in-house  and  long  term.  Work  with  vendors  to  ensure 
proper  development,  quality  and  producibility  and 
provide  process  and  quality  documentation  and  training 
to  support  new  processes.  Use  advanced  Six  Sigma 
statistical  software  to  complement  tasks  while  at  the 
vendors  or  production  facilities.  Use  database  systems  for 
data  collection  (SPQ),  design  changes  (PMDS),  technical 
review  data  (P&rA),  baselining  (CICS,  SetCim)  and 
specification  parameters  (Fview). utilizing  MinitablZ, 
Visio,  ProE,  Microsoft  software.  Cad  and  Tolerance 
Simulation  software  as  well  as  SPC-based  gauging 
equipment  needed  for  prototyping,  inspection  and 
model  building. 


We  require  a  BS  in  Engineering  and  3  years  of  experience 
in  the  job  offered,  or  an  MS  in  Engineering  or  an  MBA 
and  1  year  of  experience;  and  2  years  of  experience  in 
applying  six  sigma  quality  principles  is  also  required. 

Only  individuals  with  authorization  to  work 
permanently  in  the  U.S.  need  to  apply  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  Jane  Hosley,  JO#KY0369680, 
Department  for  Employment  Services,  275  East  Main 
St.,  2W,  Frankfort,  KY,  40621.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 
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Vice  President/Private  Equity 


A  leading  private  equity  investment  firm  based  in  Boston  seeks  a 
vice  president  to  join  their  technology  group.  Candidate  will 
have  undergraduate  or  graduate  degrees  in  electrical  engineering 
or  computer  science,  an  MBA,  and  work  experience  in  the 
technology  industry.  Prior  experience  in  buyout  and  private 
equity  investing  preferred,  or  at  a  minimum,  merger  and 
acquisition  experience,  preferably  in  the  technology  group  of  an 
investment  bank. 


Send  resumes  to: 


Virginia  Martin 
TA  Associates 
125  High  Street 
Boston.  MAOinO 


Computer  Consultants 

RSG  Systems  is  look- 

(Manh);  Web  based  PFP 

ing  is  looking  for  com- 

Project  using  PVCS,  SQA 

puter  consultant  to 

Suite.  Automatic  testing 

develop  client/server 

tools  for  web  application 

application  systems 

developed  in  JAVA  and 

using  C-f-f,  Unix  & 

backend  ORACLE  web 

Oracle.  Req’d  Bach- 

server.  Req’d  M.S. 

elors  in  Comp.  Sci.  or 

Computer  or  Eng.  &  1  yr 

Eng  &  1  yr  exp.  Mail 

exp.  Res  to  Princeton 

resume  to:  RSG 

Information,  attn:  Robyn 

Systems,  S.  Tripathy, 

Gold,  2  Penn  Plaza,  NY, 

14  E  38th  St.,  9  FI., 

NY  10121. 

NY  NY  10016. 

SOFTWARE 

ENGINEER/ 

PROGRAMMER 

ANALYST... 

With  2  years  of  industry 
experience  to  design  and 
develop  software  applica¬ 
tions.  Excelleni  communi¬ 
cations  and  a  Bachelor's 
degree  required.  Fax 
resume  to.-  Pragma  HR 
(781)932-0895  or  email 
non  attached  resumes:  ibei- 
ti@raymondkarsan.com 


IT  CAREERS 


\ 
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INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
SINAI,  EGYPT 

The  Multinational  Force  and  Observers,  an  independent  international 
peacekeeping  organization  responsible  for  monitoring  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  Egypt  and  Israel.  seelU  a  Information  Systems  Manager  to  serve 
in  the  Sinai.  Egypt.  Requirements  include:  BS  degree  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence.  or  other  degree  with  equivalent  industry  certification,  meet  the 
requirements  a  Novell  CNE  with  a  minimum  CNA  certification:  5  years 
experience  in  a  managerial  capacity  implementing  arx)  operating  LAN  and 
Wan  systems  including  supervisoty  arid  administrative  duties;  familiarity 
with  Database  environments  desirable;  Must  be  a  self  starter  with  excel¬ 
lent  communication  skills;  fluent  written  and  spoken  English.  A  two  year 
renewable  unaccompanied  contract  including  housing,  meals  and  excel¬ 
lent  recreational  facilities  is  offered.  May  be  eligible  for  tax  free  status. 
Send  full  resume,  including  salary  history,  citizenship  by  fax  or  e-mail  to.- 
Chief  of  Personnel.  Fax:  011-3906-5711-9444  (Rortre.  Italy).  Email: 
email^mfo.org.  The  MPO  regrets  it  cannot  respond  to  all  applicants. 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 
(J.O.N.  9098205)  Ptan.  develop, 
test  and  document  computer 
programs,  applying  Knowledge  of 
programming  techniques  and 
computer  systems:  and  using 
Visual  Basic  and  SQL  Server. 
Reqs.  a  Bachelor's  Degree  [or  its 
foreign  educ.  equiv.]  in  Comp, 
Sci.,  Sys.  Anal..  CIS.  Comp., 
Elecl.  Electro.  Engg..  or  Math., 
plus  1  yr.  exp.  in  the  job  offered. 
40  hrTwk..  9a-5p,  SeO.OOO.OOZyr. 
Send  resume  along  with  the  ref- 
ererrce  number  -  9098205  to: 
Philadelphia  Job  Bank,  444  N. 
3rd  Street.  -  3rd  floor,  Philade- 
Iphia,  PA  19123. _ 


Contractors 


For  more  than  25  years,  CPL  WoridGroup  has  supported 
customers  across  the  U  S.  with  top  talent.  Are  you  ready 
to  join  us?  We  need  contractors  (  Programmer  Analysts 
to  Systems  Analysts)  with  the  following  skills: 

•  NATURAL/ ADABAS  •  OOD/OOP 

•  PEOPLESOFT  •  DBA's  —  ORACLE 

•  ORACLE  OR  ADABAS 


Interested^  FAX  or  e  mail  your  resume  to 


CPL  WoridGroup.  Inc..  1990 
N,  California  Blvd.  Suite  9 SO. 
Walnut  Creek.  CA  94  596: 

FAX  925  '472-4904. 
contract@cplworldgroup.com. 


woncOGnoup 


Software  Engineer:  Design, 
develop,  implement  and  maintain 
the  client/server  applications 
using  Visual  Basic,  Power 
Builder.  Sybase'Orade.  SQL. 
Video-Conferencing.  IPX/SPX 
and  TCP/IP.  Develop  real  time 
biometric  security  solutions 
using  Visual  C+-f.  ODBC,  multi- 
media,  CRC  and  check  Sum 
skills.  Provide  technical  support 
to  specific  projects.  Req. 
Master's  in  Computer  science  or 
other  closely  related  discipline 
plus  one  year  exp.  in  job  offered. 
Sal.SBSk'yr.  Resume  to:  Dilip 
Tunki.  Soft  Tech.  Inc.  8282 
Western  Way  Circle.  Ste.  1110. 
Jacksonville.  FT.  32256. 


Software  Engineer  (3  openings): 
Design,  develop  and  implement 
software  systems  to  determine 
feasibility  of  design  and  directs 
software  testing  procedures,  pro¬ 
gramming  and  documentation. 
Work  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Must 
have  one  year  of  experience  in 
job  offered  or  as  a  computer  pro¬ 
fessional  as  well  as  one  year  of 
experience  using:  1  of  Group  A 
and  1  of  Group  B  and  1  of  Group 
C:  QR  2  of  A  and  1  of  B:  DR  2  of 
A  and  1  of  C  as  follows:  Group  A 
■  DB2,  IBM3090.  IBM  ES9000. 
MVS.  IMS.  IDMS:  Group  B  - 
CU400,  CICS.  TSQ.  VSAM: 
Group  C  -  TELQN,  CDBDL.  JCL. 
AS/400.  RPG/400.  CDBQQ400. 
Bachelor's  degree  in  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  limited  fields:  Computer 
Sd/Apps,  Eng..  Chem.,  Math  or 
Physics.  Salary  is  S65.000 
per.Yr.  40  hrs/wk..  9:00-5:00  p.m. 
Please  submit  resumes  to:  Mr. 
Richard  Introcaso.  Mgt..  Beaver 
Country  Job  Center.  120 
Merchant  Street,  Ambridge.  PA 
15003.  Reference  Job  Drder  No.: 
7052022 


Systems'Analyst  (varying  job- 
sites  throughout  the  US) 

Analyze  user  requirements, 
design,  develop,  and  imple¬ 
ment  Information  Systems  on 
AS/'400  hardware  using 
Qa'400  and  RPG;400.  Write 
program  specifications  and 
system  documentation.  Main¬ 
tain  existing  programs. 

57,000yr.  40  hrs-'wk.  Mon-Fri 
9am-6pm 

REQD:  Bachelor’s  degree 
Comp.  Sci..  Math.  MIS. 
Engineering,  Business  or  other 
computational  or  quantitative 
discipline  and  2  yrs  exp  in  job 
offered. 

Apply  at  the  Texas  Workforce 
Commission.  Dallas,  Texas,  or 
send  resume  to  1117  Trinity, 
Room  424T,  Austin,  Texas 
78701.  JD#TX0611868.  ‘AD 
Paid  by  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Emplo^r'. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 
needed  for  design,  pro¬ 
gramming  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  real  time  systems 
and  software  using  SAP  Ft/3 
and  Oracle  on  UNIX  plat¬ 
forms.  Masters  required  in 
Math,  Computers,  Engin- 
eenng  or  any  other  related 
field  of  study,  plus  one  year 
of  experience.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  in  the  U.S.  Salary; 
S72,000/year  for  a  40-fiour 
work  week.  Submit  resume 
or  C.V.  to  The  Phila.  Job 
Bank.  444  No  3rd  St.,  3rd 
FL,  Phila.,  PA  19123.  Job 
Order  #9098061.  Ad  paid  by 
an  Equal  Oppiortunity 
Employer. _ 


Senior  Software.  Engineer  (2 
openings);  Design,  develop  arid 
implement  software  systems  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design 
and  directs  software  testing  pro¬ 
cedures.  programming  and  tkx:- 
umentatkin.  Work  involves  exten¬ 
sive  travel  and  frequent  reloca¬ 
tion.  Must  have  one  year  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  job  offered  or  as  a 
(Xjmputer  professional  as  well  as 
one  year  of  experience  using 
SAP.  Masters  degree  in 
Computer  Science/Applications. 
Engineering.  Chemistry.  Math. 
Phyreics  or  a  business  related 
field.  Will  accept  Bachelors 
degree  with  five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  computer  professional. 
Salary  is  S  105.000  per/yr,  40 
hrs/wk,.  9:00-5:00  p.m.  Please 
submit  resumes  to:  Mr.  Terry 
Kinney.  Mgr.,  Armstrong  County 
Job  Center.  1270  N.  Water 
Street.  P.Q.  Box  759.  Kittanning. 
PA  16201.  Reference  Job  Drder 
No.:  7052029 


ConsultanL  Design,  develop  & 
lest  software  applications  for  Op¬ 
erational  Support  System  Inte¬ 
gration  (OSI)  &  related  products. 
Develop  interface  applications. 
Tods:  C/C++:  Oracle:  UNIX:  Pro' 
C:  shell  scripts.  BS  in  Comp.  Sd. 
or  Electrical  Engineering  +  1  yr 
exp  in  job  offered  or  as  Program- 
mer/Aiialyst  required.  Previous 
exp  must  include:  C:  C++;  Or¬ 
acle;  UNIX.  40hrs/wk.  9am-5pm. 
S70,000/yr.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S.  Serxl  two  cop¬ 
ies  of  resume  and  cover  fetter  to: 
Illinois  Dept,  of  Employment  Sec¬ 
urity,  401  S.  State  St -7  North, 
Chicago.  IL  60605.  Attn;  Bert 
Grunnet.  Ref#  V-IL  21244-P. 
Employer  Paid  Ad.  No  calls. 


Consultant.  Design,  develop  & 
implement  software  for  man¬ 
agement  information  systems. 
Multi-plattorm  integration.  Data¬ 
base  design  &  development. 
Graphical  user  interface.  Tods: 
AS/400:  RPG  400:  ASSET.  MS 
in  Comp  Sci'  +  1  yr  exp  in  job 
offered  or  as  Programmer 
Analyst  required.  ('MBA  in 
Mgmt  Info  Systems  also  accept¬ 
able.)  Prior  exp  must  include: 
AS/400;  ASSET.  40  hrs/vrk. 
9am-5pm,  S59.500/yr.  Send 
resume  with  Social  Security  no. 
to  Indiana  Dept,  of  Workforce 
Development.  10  N.  Senate 
Ave.,  Indianapdis,  IN  46204- 
2277,  Attn:  G^ie  R.  Replogle. 
ID#  8048863. 


Software  Engineers  needed 
to  develop  software,  using 
C/C++,  VC++.  X-Windows 
(Motif),  Java  (JFC/Swing) 
on  UNIX,  Windows  95  &  98. 
&  NT,  MacOS,  &  OS/2.;  per¬ 
form  other  rel.  duties  as 
assigned.  Sal  @S50,000/yr., 
O/T  @S29.50/hr;  Req's 
Master’s  or  Equiv.  in  Comp. 
Sci.  or  Rel.  Field;  travel 
req'd.  Resumes  to  Jennifer 
Hansson,  Aerotek.  Inc., 
7301  Parkway  Dr.,  Hanover, 
MD  21076.  ID  Ref.  No. 
NFtAZ-99-75485. 


Technology  •  Connections  •  Results 


With  waves  of  change  happening  overnight 
and  Y2K  just  around  the  corner,  peer-proven 
solutions  are  a  necessity  for  IT  professionals 
to  stay  afloat. 


Since  1955,  SHARE  has  been  working 
independently  with  IBM  to  help  IT 
professionals  succeed.  Our  programs  are 
designed  by  users  for  users,  resulting  in 
content  that’s  credible,  timely,  and  relevant. 


Plan  now  to  attend 
SHARE  in  Chicago, 
August  22-27. 


Benefit  from  the  collective  knowledge  of  IBM,  leading  software  vendors,  and  thousands  of 
experienced  users  who  have  “been  there,  done  that.”  Plus,  more  than  800  in-depth 
sessions  will  deliver  the  latest  information  and  user  experiences  with  enterprise  hardware 
and  software  solutions,  including: 


UNIX  training 
Notes/Domino  Release  5 
Application  development 
and  enablement 
Windows  2000 
Storage  Management 


Year  2000  readiness 
OS/390  news 
Linux 

Enterprise-wide  capacity 
and  performance  planning 
SP  Power  3 


SHARE  in  Chicago  also  offers  nique 
hands-on  labs,  valuable  special  interest 
and  peer  networking  forums,  project 
management  skills  development,  and  a 
comprehensive  products  and  services 
exhibition.  All  for  a  price  that  ranks  among 
the  best  values  in  the  industry. 


For  complete  event  information,  visit 
www.share.org  or  contact  SHARE 
Headquarters  at  888/574-2735 
(888/5SHARE5). 

For  registration  and  housing 
information,  visit  the  SHARE  Website  or 
dial  share’s  automated  fax  back  service 
at  800/774-2734  (800/7SHARE4). 


SHARE  in  Chicago 

August  22-27,  1999 

Practical  Education  for  IT  Professionals 


W  4. 

lil^ 

www.share.org 
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For  more  information  on  advertising, 
call  (800)  343-6474  Ext.  6000 


Win  the  Battle  tor 
Business  Continuity 


Critical  gaps  in  your  framework  strptegy?^^ 

/  Too  much  time  to  impli3lflem  framewmffIhUlatives 
/  Lack  of  physical  connectivity 

/  Poor  communications  between  systems  management  products 
..  ■  X  .  Network 


Midrange 


Slay  the  dragon  creating  ^ho^ga 
products  from  Global  JVIAfNTECH 
the  co1i$^t^tion  eic 


^'geted,  real-^orld 
he  power.  yVg^are 


Gisi  Sn^cpoint  M  AlarmPoint 

US]  Ser\ice$  ■  ^  Automated  Notification  &  Response 
Enietpnsf  Nana^emetii 


7S78  Market  Place  Drive  •  Eden  Prairie,  MN  55344 
612-944-0400/3311  fax  •  WWW.  globalmt.com 


AlarmPoint 

Automated  Notification  &  Respoise 

COME  VISIT  US  AT 
HP  WORLD  FORUM 
AUG  17-19 
BOOTH  #340 

When  problems  are  detected, 
contact  the  proper  people 
via  phone,  pager  or  email. 

Our  Evaluation  CD 
is  the  easiest  way  to  learn 
how  automated  notification 
can  benefit  your  organization. 

To  obtain  your  free 
AlarmPoint  Eval  CD, 
call  toll  free  at 
(888)  221-0760  (option  1), 
visit  our  Website  or 
email  us  at 

sales@SinglepointSys.com. 


FREE 

AlarmPoint  T-Utirt! 


Visit  our  Website  for  more  letails: 
www.SmglepolntSys.om 
(Enter  Ad  Code:  Cn 


Microsoft*  Exia  SiBolitiiis 


It  all  comes  down  to  questions.  Questions 
that  challenge  your  expertise  about  Microsoft 
products.  Question  yourself  -  are  you  ready? 
Be  absolutely  sure.  With  Spike  and  the  gang's 
certification  gu.trantee,  you  will  be.  Because 
once  you've  completed  the  program,  you'll  pass 
With  flying  colors  or  get  your  money  back." 
And  don't  worry,  because  as  Microsoft 
Certification  changes,  Transcender  will 
have  you  covered. ..without  question. 


Most  Realistic  MCSE  and  MCSD 
Simulations  Available 
Detailed  Answers  and  Explanations 
NEW!  Computer  Adaptive  Testing  Features 
NEW!  Simulation  Questions 
Money  Back  If  You  Don't  Pass  Guarantee* 


From  $129  -  $179 

Transcender.  America’s  #1  Exam  Preparation  Software.  TrSnSCBRClGr 

Corporeoon 

To  order,  call  Howart  (g>  (615)  726^779  or  fax  (615)  726-3884;  242  Louise  Ave.;  Nashville,  TN  37203. 


www.transcender.com 


C1999  Trawscwide*  Coip.  AJI  R«9iits  Resrfved.  Microsoft  >s  a  rv9i5ier«d  trademark  of 
Moowft  C»waucvv,  M$#b-usgr  Ucewsts  are  aw»iab<g  'CalorseeourWebsiiefordetaiK. 


DATA  RECOVERY:  800-440-i904 


'‘Thanks  for  the  miracle!” 

-  David  Giles,  Issaquah,  WA 

"DriveSavers’  technical  abilities  aid 
responsiveness  are  truly  impressm.  ” 

-  Kent  Ridge  Digital  Labs,  Japan 


7  good  reasons  to  choose  DriveSevers: 


Smer  19S9 

4(X)BEIMARMKEYSB(.VD. 
NOVATO.  094949 

NIL  41S382-2000 
FAX:  4158830780 


1.  We  are  the  fastest,  most  trusted,  ancinost 
successful  data  recovery  professiona;. 

2.  Retrieve  recovered  data  instantly  win 
DATAEXPRESS™  over  secured  Intenet  lines. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


Recommended  and  certified  by  all  (rive 
companies  to  maintain  your  warrant. 

24-hour,  onsite,  &  weekend  serviccivailable 
Advanced,  proprietary  recovery  techiques. 
Eeatured  by  CNN,  BBC,  Eorbes,  am  others. 
Federal  and  State  Contracts  (GSA,  (MAS.) 


Reseller  &  Service  Companies: 

Call  about  DriveSavers’  Referral  Progran. 
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AMD  Defies  Intel’s 
Monopoly  Defense 


Chip  maker’s  loss  reflects  Intel’s  strength  in  market, 

but  K7  chip  will  be  test  of  AMD’s  competitive  position 


BY  NANCY  DILLON 

NTEL  DEFENDED  itself  against 
monopoly  charges  in  March  by 
claiming  that  competitors  Ad¬ 
vanced  Micro  Devices  Inc. 
(NYSE:AMD)  and,  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  Cyrix  Corp.  in  Richard¬ 
son,  Texas,  presented  a  serious 
challenge  to  its  market  share. 

But  recent  developments 
seem  to  chip  away  at  Intel’s  ar¬ 
gument.  In  May,  Cyrix  parent  company 
National  Semiconductor  Corp. 
(NYSErNSM)  decided  to  exit  the  PC 
chip  business  and  sell  the  Cyrix  brand. 
Via  Technologies  Inc.  bought  Cyrix  last 
week.  And  two  weeks  ago,  AMD  an¬ 
nounced  a  second-quarter  loss  that  was 
far  worse  than  analysts  had  projected. 


AMD  blamed  the  $200  million  loss  on 
declining  shipments  and  pricing  pres¬ 
sure  from  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based 
Intel  Corp.  (NasdaqdNTC). 

Should  people  who  are  invested  in 
other  chip  makers  start  to  despair?  Ana¬ 
lysts  say  it’s  still  too  soon  to 
tell.  But  whatever  the  out¬ 
come,  they  say  renewed 
claims  of  an  unfair  Intel  mo¬ 
nopoly  aren’t  warranted. 

“AMD  screwed  up  themselves,”  says 
David  Wu,  an  analyst  at  ABN  Amro  Inc. 
in  San  Francisco.  “Nobody  told  them 
they  couldn’t  manufacture  [the  K6 
chip]  in  volume  [in  the  first  quarter].” 

Wu  says  he’s  neutral  on  AMD  stock 
pending  the  market’s  acceptance  of  the 
forthcoming  K7  microprocessor,  which 
AMD  hopes  will  be  its  breakthrough 
chip.  According  to  experts,  AMD’s  K7 
represents  a  fundamental  shift  from  the 
company’s  home  turf  —  the  value-PC 
market  —  and  into  competition  with 
Intel’s  Pentium  III. 

“K7  is  a  good  chip,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  much  unless  you  can  produce  it 
in  volume  and  back  it  up  with  a  lot  of 
marketing,”  Wu  says. 

“K7  is  definitely  a  problem  for  Intel,” 
says  Dan  K.  Scovel,  an  analyst  at  Fahne¬ 
stock  &  Co.  in  New  York.  With  a  premi¬ 
um  price  exceeding  $100,  it  hits  the 
sweet  spot  of  Intel’s  market,  where 
Intel  isn’t  accustomed  to  competition, 
he  says.  “Intel  may  be  bloodying  AMD 
right  now  [with  price  cuts]  in  hopes 
that  AMD  will  stumble.  But  the  onus  is 
really  on  AMD  to  deliver  K7  smoothly,” 
Scovel  says.  I 
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98.38 

38.37 

Motorola 

98.38 

9.13 

10,? 

NATI 

42.00 

17.50 

National  Instruments  Corp. 

40.88 

-0.44 

•1.1 

NCR 

55.75 

23.50 

NCR 

48.69 

0.68 

1.8 

NIPNY 

66.00 

31.00 

NEC  (H) 

66.00 

4.50 

7.3 

PRCM 

13.25 

3.43 

Procom  Tech  Inc. 

9.75 

2.06 

26.6 

SQNT 

19.00 

5.66 

Seguent  Computer  Systems  (HI 

16.88 

3.25 

23.9 

SGI 

20.87 

7.37 

Silicon  Grafix 

17.50 

2.94 

20.2 

SNE 

112.31 

60.25 

Sony (HI 

112.31 

8.19 

7.9 

SUNW 

72.50 

19.18 

Sun  Microsystems 

70.44 

6.81 

10.7 

TEXM 

7.63 

2.00 

Texas  Micro  (HI 

7.63 

0.69 

9.9 

TRCD 

4.87 

0.37 

Tricord  Systems 

3.44 

1.06 

44.7 

UlS 

40.25 

17.62 

Unisys  (H) 

40.26 

1-44 

3.7 

tefiBmCTupi2.7%  'S 

AMZN 

221.25 

21.75 

Amazon.com 

123.44 

13.06 

11.6 

AOL 

175.50 

17.25 

America  Online 

114.69 

13.06 

ATHM 

99.00 

11.75 

@home  Corp. 

54.69 

4.19 

?? 

CKFR 

69.12 

5.75 

Checkfree 

30.63 

4.88 

18.9 

CYCH 

24.87 

5.87 

Cybercash.  Inc. 

13.19 

1.19 

9.9 

EDFY 

16.87 

3.81 

Edify  Coro. 

13.50 

2.75 

25.6 

E6RP 

72.25 

2.50 

ETrade  Group  Inc. 

39.69 

3.50 

9.7 

SEEK 

100.00 

14.87 

Infoseek 

54.75 

10.31 

2f; 

LCDS 

145.37 

20.06 

Lycos.  Inc. 

100.38 

8.72' 

9.5 

OMKT 

27.00 

4.25 

Open  Market.  Inc. 

14.50 

1.50 

11.5 

OTEX 

42.50 

10.00 

Open  Text  Corp. 

29.81 

•0.56 

PSIX 

73.75 

8.37 

PSINet  Inc. 

48.50 

0.94 

2.0 

SDTI 

30.62 

5.43 

Security  Dynamics 

21.31 

3.50 

19.6 

SPYG 

32.25 

0.62 

Spyglass  Inc. 

19.75 

1.81 

10.1 

YHOO 

244.00 

29.50 

Yahoo  Inc. 

175.50 

29.00 

ILS 

■nromtSE  *  periphewals  up  3.9% 


ADPT 

36.68 

7.87 

Adaptec  Inc. (H) 

36.68 

4.38 

12.7 

APCC 

27.75 

13.12 

American  Power  Conversion 

20.00 

•0,15 

•?i? 

CANNY 

30.69 

17.00 

Canon  Inc. (HI 

30.69 

9.6 

DBD 

39.87 

19.12 

Diebold  Inc. 

28.75 

0.00 

0.0 

EK 

88.93 

60.81 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

70.69 

1.31 

1.9 

EMC 

67.50 

20.81 

EMC 

59.00 

4.81 

8.9 

lOM 

10.18 

2.93 

Iomega 

4.75 

0.19 

4.1 

LXK 

74.37 

25.37 

Lexmark  International  ^uo.  Nc 

66.31 

2.13 

QNTM 

29.93 

10.81 

Quantum 

24.31 

0.69 

2.9 

SEG 

44.25 

16.12 

Seagate  Technology 

27.00 

•2  63 

•89 

STK 

51.12 

17.25 

Storage  Technology 

23.13 

3.13 

is.6 

TEK 

36.50 

13.66 

Tektronix 

26.94 

•0.31 

•1.1 

XRX 

63.93 

39.00 

Xerox 

59.63 

2.88 

5.1 

KEY:  (H)  =  New  annual  high  reached  in  period 
(L)  =  New  annual  low  reached  in  period 
Copyright  Nordby  International,  Inc.,  Boulder, 
Colo,  (nordby.com)  This  information  is  based  on 
sources  believed  to  be  reliable,  and  while  exten¬ 
sive  efforts  are  made  to  assure  its  accuracy,  no 
guarantees  can  be  made.  Nordby  International  and 
Computerworld  assume  no  liability  for  inaccura¬ 
cies.  For  information  on  Nordby’s  customized  fi¬ 
nancial  research  services,  call  (303)  938-1877. 
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Continued  from  page  1 

Web  Come-on 

by  the  popularity  of  the  MP3 
audio  compression  format, 
which  allows  consumers  to  en¬ 
code  music  from  CDs  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  on  the  Internet. 
Record  companies  first  at¬ 
tempted  to  quash  MP3  but  are 
now  groping  for  their  own  on¬ 
line  sales  strategies  to  shore  up 
their  eroding  monopoly  in  mu¬ 
sic  distribution  (see  related 
story  at  right). 

MP3  “is  making  other  indus¬ 
tries  think  harder  about  how 
they  use  media,”  said  Scott 
Dinsdale,  chief  technology  of¬ 
ficer  and  CIO  at  BMG  Enter¬ 
tainment,  which  owns  the 
BMG  record  label.  “If  you  are 
going  to  offer  intellectual 
property  online,  you  have  to 
think  about  what  you  are  going 
to  protect,  what  [the]  remu¬ 
neration  should  be  and  who 
you  want  to  offer  [it  to]  in  the 
marketplace.” 

Dinsdale  is  contemptuous  of 


the  growing  number  of  e-com- 
merce  vendors  that  give  away 
unprotected  music  files,  he 
said,  because  artists  will  even¬ 
tually  come  back  and  demand 
additional  remuneration  for 
their  freely  distributed  materi¬ 
al.  But  online  music  vendors 
have  embraced  free,  legal  mu¬ 
sic  downloads  in  the  same  way 
some  software  companies  re¬ 
lease  free  products  to  create 
demand  elsewhere. 

“Music  has  been  a  loss 
leader  for  merchandising. 
Artists  really  make  their 
money  on  concerts  and  mer¬ 
chandising  T-shirts,”  noted 
Mike  Weiss,  general  manager 
at  Webradio.com. 

Howard  Tollman,  CEO  of 
Tunes.com,  said  his  company 
is  happy  to  give  away  MP3  files 
as  a  way  to  collect  valuable  de¬ 
mographic  data  on  visitors 
who  download  the  music. 

Some  vendors  compete  with 
pirated  music  by  adding  value 
to  their  sites.  Goodnoise  Corp. 
sells  MP3  tracks  and  albums 
and  offers  free  tracks  as  a  pro¬ 
motional  tool  that  can  lead  to 


album  sales.  “We  make  them 
easier  to  buy  than  steal.  If  you 
hear  a  track,  you  can  push  a 
button  and  [purchase  and] 
download  the  entire  album,” 
said  CEO  Robert  H.  Kohn. 

But  Dinsdale  said  he  re¬ 
mains  unconvinced.  “The  con¬ 
cept  that  this  will  require  us  to 


A  consortium  of  recording  and 
electronics  companies  claimed  last 
week  that  it  has  developed  a  speci¬ 
fication  for  portable  digital  music 
players  and  software  that  will  limit 
the  illegal  copying  of  digital  music. 

But  it’s  still  unclear  what  tech¬ 
nology  will  be  used  to  enforce  the 
copyrights  of  digitally  distributed 
music  or  whether  makers  of  play¬ 
back  devices  will  comply  with  the 
standards. 

The  Secure  Digital  Music  Initia¬ 
tive  (SDMI)  said  the  spec  calls  for 
a  phased  approach.  Initially,  new 
devices  will  have  to  play  music  in 
all  formats,  including  MP3. 

In  Phase  2  of  the  plan,  con- 


give  something  away  is  a  joke,” 
he  said.  “To  suggest  that  we 
should  abandon  profit  for  the 
sake  of  enabling  MP3  compa¬ 
nies  to  profit  in  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  is  unbelievably  hypocriti¬ 
cal.  They  are  not  producing 
value.” 

But  Robert  Reid,  CEO  of  Lis- 


sumers  would  “upgrade"  those  devices 
to  activate  a  “screening  technology" 
that  won’t  play  pirated  copies  of  newly 
released  music.  New  music  would  be 
protected  by  a  digital  watermark. 

According  to  SDMI,  the  specifica¬ 
tion  was  adopted  by  more  than  100 
companies  from  the  music,  consumer 
electronics  and  information  technology 
industries.  Details  will  be  made  public 
after  the  spec  is  ratified  by  SDMI’s 
governing  body  on  July  7. 

One  partnership  has  already  an¬ 
nounced  that  next  quarter  it  will  test 
technology  to  create  CDs  that  comply 
with  the  SDMI  standard.  Bertelsmann 
A6,  the  parent  company  of  CD  and 
video  DVD  recorder  maker  BMG  Stor- 


ten.com,  said  he  believes  that 
online  companies  that  offer  the 
best  value  and  let  consumers 
drive  their  own  choices  will 
prosper.  “Companies  that  side 
with  the  producers  rather  than 
the  consumers  will  be  ‘rolled’ 
on  the  Internet,”  Reid  said.  “It 
will  happen  every  time.”  I 


age  Media,  based  in  Guetersloh, 
Germany,  has  partnered  with  In- 
terTrust  Technologies  Corp.  and 
Reciprocal  Inc.  to  develop  copy¬ 
right  management  systems  for  dig¬ 
ital  media. 

New  CDs  would  need  to  work 
on  existing  players  and  let  CD  own¬ 
ers  make  copies  for  personal  use, 
a  right  protected  under  the  Home 
Recording  Act  of  1992. 

The  initiative  was  launched  by 
the  Recording  Industry  Association 
of  America,  which  fears  that  MP3 
has  created  widespread  piracy.  But 
critics  charge  that  SDMI  is  the  mu¬ 
sic  industry’s  attempt  to  maintain 
its  grip  on  music  distribution  that 
has  been  undermined  by  the  Inter¬ 
net  and  digital  playback  devices. 

-  Ann  Harrison 


Consortium  Claims  Music  Spec  Secure 


Continued  from  page  1 

Pace  of  Change 

Web-site-based  satisfaction 
surveys.  Companies  that  don’t 
quickly  respond  with  products 
or  services  run  the  risk  of  dele¬ 
tion  from  customers’  electron¬ 
ic  bookmark  lists. 

“Offering  something  better 
or  new  every  60  days  is  ab¬ 
solutely  critical,”  said  Eliza¬ 
beth  Rose,  vice  president  of 
strategic  planning  and  e-com¬ 
merce  at  BMG  Direct,  an  on¬ 
line  music  club  in  New  York. 
“If  you  come  back  to  my  site 
and  two  weeks  later  I’m  show¬ 
ing  you  the  same  stuff.  I’m  bor¬ 
ing.  I’ve  got  nothing  to  keep 
you  coming  back.” 

So  over  the  course  of  60 
days,  BMG  offers  each  of  its  1.8 
million  online  members  no 
fewer  than  three  different,  per¬ 
sonalized  pricing  offers.  Cus¬ 
tomers  also  receive  new,  cus¬ 
tomized  buy  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  a  daily  basis,  plus  a 
top-sellers’  list  —  based  on  the 
previous  seven  days’  sales  — 
that’s  updated  daily. 


Direct  Hit  Technologies  Inc., 
which  sells  Internet  search  en¬ 
gine  software  over  the  Inter¬ 
net,  has  been  known  to  launch 
a  half-dozen  new  product  ver¬ 
sions  within  a  few  days.  En¬ 
abling  that  breakneck  pace  of 
product  rollouts  is  an  incre¬ 
mental  software  development 
model  under  which  a  project  is 
never  really  finished. 

“The  great  thing  about  the 
Internet  is  you  can  release  a 
new  product  every  day.  You 
can  release  something  that 
works  —  but  not  as 
well  as  you’d  like  it  to 
work  —  and  then  up¬ 
date  it,”  said  Gary 
Culliss,  co-founder 
and  chief  technology 
officer  at  Direct  Hit. 

“We  create  a  product 
and  do  a  minimum 
amount  to  get  it  work¬ 
ing.  You  don’t  build  the 
Taj  Mahal  all  at  once.” 

“Customers  are  a 
click  away  from  going  to  com¬ 
petitors,  so  we  need  to  refresh 
our  Web  stores  on  a  60-  to  90- 
day  basis,”  said  Jerry  Miller, 
CIO  at  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
in  Hoffman  Estates,  Ill. 


For  example.  Sears,  which  in 
May  began  selling  appliances 
online  [News,  April  19],  has 
since  added  new  content  and 
navigation  features  to  its  Web 
site.  In  the  fall,  the  retail  giant 
will  let  customers  schedule 
home  delivery  of  appliances 
online.  Miller  said. 

“There’s  a  tremendous 
transformation  going  on  in  re¬ 
tail  that’s  being  driven  by  [the 
Internet],”  he  said. 

All  of  which  can  be  both  ex¬ 
hilarating  and  exhausting  for 
IT  workers. 

For  example,  on  the 
day  Frank  Sinatra 
died,  BMG’s  five-per¬ 
son  development 
team  worked  flat-out 
to  assemble  and  post  a 
lifetime  tribute  to  the 
legendary  singer,  as 
well  as  to  feature  spe¬ 
cial  offers  on  every 
one  of  his  recordings 
—  all  in  six  hours. 

On  Grammy  Awards  night, 
the  team  worked  through  the 
night  to  have  the  winning 
recordings  ready  for  online 
sales  the  next  day. 

“We  borrowed  somebody’s 


office  with  a  TV,  ate  dinner  to¬ 
gether  and  turned  things  into  a 
party,”  Rose  said.  “We  were  all 
there  to  support  the  content 
developers  who  were  pulling 
together  content  as  the  awards 
were  armounced.” 

In  the  real  world,  the 
music  club  needed 
four  months  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  paper-based 
catalog.  Prior  to  mov¬ 
ing  online,  “our  best¬ 
seller  list  was  effec¬ 
tively  a  combination  of 
our  best  guess  and 
what  we  wanted  to 
promote.  We  put  it  in 
the  magazine,  but  it 
didn’t  necessarily  reflect  what 
people  were  buying,”  Rose 
said. 

Direct  Hit  is  keeping  up  with 
the  hectic  pace  by  hiring  a  new 
developer  every  other  week, 
Culliss  said.  “The  process  here 
is,  we  hire  a  core  group  of  de¬ 
velopers,  release  a  product, 
then  hire  a  [new  ]  group  of  de¬ 
velopers  to  support  it,”  he  said. 
The  original  development 
group  then  moves  on  to  en¬ 
hancements  or  to  building  oth¬ 
er  products. 


In  the  financial  services  in¬ 
dustry,  “a  week  doesn’t  go  by” 
without  a  big  new  partnership, 
alliance  or  new  product  offer¬ 
ing  that  has  a  major  impact  on 
the  market,  said  John  McKin¬ 
ley,  CTO  at  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co.  in  New 
York.  Just  last  month, 
Merrill  Lynch  itself 
rocked  Wall  Street 
with  its  plan  to  offer 
low-cost,  online  trad¬ 
ing  by  December. 

Critics  have  ham¬ 
mered  Merrill  Lynch 
in  the  past  few  years 
for  failing  to  react 
quickly  to  the  online 
competitive  gains  made  by  ri¬ 
vals  such  as  Charles  Schwab  & 
Co.  But  when  Merrill  Lynch  fi¬ 
nally  did  come  up  with  its 
strategy,  it  moved  quickly. 

In  February,  the  company  ac¬ 
quired  D.  E.  Shaw  Financial 
Technology  LP,  a  Cambridge, 
Mass.-based  developer  of  In¬ 
ternet  technologies  for  the  fi¬ 
nancial  services  industry.  A 
month  later,  Merrill  Lynch  be¬ 
gan  offering  online  trading  to 
customers  with  assets  of  more 
than  $100,000. 1 


DIRECT  HITS 
Gary  Culliss 


BMG  DIRECT’S 
Elizabeth  Rose 
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FRANK  HAYES/FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Get  bloodthirsty 


SO  NOW  YOU  KNOW.  If  you’ve  been  waiting  for  a  signal 
from  Capitol  Hill  about  how  much  legal  redress  your  IT 
shop  will  have  if  software  vendors  fail  to  fix  their  year 
2000  bugs,  the  answer  that  came  last  week  can  be  pretty 
much  summed  up  in  two  Latin  words:  Caveat  emptor.  Eng¬ 
lish  translation:  You're  screwed.  That’s  the  bad  news.  The  good 
news  is  that  we  can  now  all  wake  up  from  any  daydreams  about 


suing  vendors  whose  software  fails  and  get  back 
to  work  making  sure  everything  works  in  the 
first  place. 

Redress?  Hah!  In  the  deal  Congress  and  the 
White  House  were  cobbling  together  last  week 
(see  story,  page  12),  all  the  legal  threats  that 
were  supposed  to  scare  the  bejesus  out  of  any 
Y2K  slackers  will  be  legislated  out  of  existence 
—  maybe  by  the  time  you  read  this. 

But  the  truth  is,  lawyers  can’t  solve  our  year 
2000  problems.  All  they  can  do  is  shake  loose 
some  chump  change  after  our  business  goes 
down  the  tubes.  That  was  always  true;  the 
action  in  Washington  just 
makes  it  official. 

And  now  that  we’ve  deep- 
sixed  the  lawsuit  idea, 
maybe  we  can  get  back  to 
the  serious  business  of  turn¬ 
ing  Y2K  fixes  into  a  compet¬ 
itive  advantage. 

An  advantage?  Sure.  Some 
of  your  competitors  are 
ahead  of  you  in  the  Y2K 
game.  Some  are  behind  you. 

When  zero  hour  hits,  any¬ 
body  who’s  not  ready  won’t 
be  able  to  deliver  the  goods. 

That’s  when  your  company’s 
sales  guys  can  swoop  in  and 
snap  up  the  unfortunate 
cripple’s  customers  in  an  in¬ 
stant. 

If  that  sounds  rude,  crude 
and  maybe  even  a  little 
bloodthirsty,  well,  that’s 
salespeople  for  you.  They’ll 
cheerfully  cut  the  throat  of  a 
competitor  who’s  suddenly 
beset  with  problems.  Those 
troubles  usually  arrive  with¬ 
out  much  warning  —  a 
natural  catastrophe,  a  sud¬ 
den  strike,  an  unexpected 
court  injunction  —  and  it’s  tough  for  the  whole 
business  to  react  fast  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  them. 

But  for  once,  with  Y2K,  we  know  what’s  com¬ 
ing.  We’ve  got  a  chance  to  plan  for  our  competi¬ 
tors’  catastrophe.  We  can  actually  give  the  sales 


guys  the  tools  they  need  to  shred  the  competi¬ 
tion  on  a  schedule. 

After  all,  we  have  a  pretty  good  idea  which 
competitors  are  behind  the  eight  ball  on  Y2K. 
We  hear  scuttlebutt.  We  read  the  papers.  We 
know  who’s  sitting  in  the  front  row  at  Y2K  con¬ 
ferences,  nails  gnawed  to  the  nubs,  scribbling 
notes  like  madmen. 

Those  are  the  competitors  our  sales  guys  can 
eat  for  lunch.  The  salespeople  know  who  the 
customers  are.  All  they  need  is  a  tip  —  and  sys¬ 
tems  that  work. 

Now  that’s  IT  giving  users  a  business  advan¬ 
tage. 

So  our  job  is  simple.  In  the 
next  180  days,  we  finish  fixing 
our  systems.  We  test  them. 

We  test  the  applications 
we’ve  bought  or  leased.  We 
test  everything  with  our  sup¬ 
pliers’  systems.  We  don’t  trust 
anyone’s  statements  or 
promises  or  good-faith 
efforts.  We  make  sure  every¬ 
thing  works. 

And  we  make  sure  our 
salespeople  have  all  the  tools 
and  information  they  can  use 
at  the  first  hint  of  a  competi¬ 
tor’s  blood  in  the  water  on 
Jan.  1  —  so  they  can  inflict  the 
kind  of  Y2K  damage  that  even 
an  act  of  Congress  can’t  fix. 

New  Year’s  holiday  update:  Sev¬ 
eral  readers  of  last  week’s  col¬ 
umn  pointed  out  that  banks 
and  financial  markets  don’t 
plan  to  take  either  Dec.  31  or 
Jan.  3  as  a  day  off,  though 
some  markets  will  close  early 
on  Dec.  31.  But  as  one  reader 

—  who  happens  to  chair  a  re¬ 
gional  Y2K  group  for  bankers 

—  put  it,  “I  certainly  wouldn’t 
mind  other  businesses  taking  a  holiday  to  re¬ 
duce  our  transaction  volume!”  I 


Hayes,  Computerworld’s  staff  columnist,  has 
covered  IT  for  20  years.  His  e-mail  address  is 
frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


Who  knows 
better  than 
you  which 
competitors  are 
behind  the 


Y2K  eight  ball? 


“INSANE  MAGIC”  is  what  a 
Friend  of  the  Tank  calls  Comput¬ 
er  Associates’  not-quite-perfect- 
ed  pricing  tools.  For  one  poten¬ 
tial  customer,  the  list  price  for  in¬ 
stalling  UnicenterTNG  on  alb- 
processor  Sun  server  was 
(you're  sitting  down,  right?)  $1.1 
million  for  software  and 
$217,000  per  year  for  upgrades 
and  support.  Sharky’s  pal  calcu¬ 
lates  he  could  hire  three  very 
well-paid  people,  shuttle  them  to 
and  from  work  in  a  chartered 
helicopter  -  and  still  beat  CA’s 
quoted  price. 

OH-SO-FINE  PRINT.  Another 
Tankster  actually  read  Yahoo’s 
new  terms  of  service.  According 
to  Paragraph  6k,  Yahoo  users 
are  forbidden  to  even 
“unintentionally  [emphasis 
added]  violate  any  applicable  lo¬ 
cal,  state,  national  or  internation¬ 
al  law."  Oh,  and  if  you’re  using 
Yahoo  for  anything  involving  in¬ 
vestment,  the  warranty  dis¬ 
claimer  and  limitation  of  liability 
“go  doubly  for  you."  So  there. 

YOU  KNOW  THAT  TV  AD 

showing  a  guy  on  New  Year’s 
Eve?  He  snaps  instant  pictures 
of  an  ATM  screen  just  before  the 
system  goes  haywire  from  Y2K 


and  makes  him  rich.  Here  in  the 
Tank,  we  all  thought  it  was  pretty 
funny.  Well,  seems  the  American 
Bankers  Association  disagreed, 
and  Polaroid  is  pulling  the  ad. 

The  bankers’  lack  of  humor  was 
to  be  expected:  Polaroid’s  lack  of 
guts  is  a  surprise. 

WHAT’S  THE  FOURTH  without 
fireworks,  barbecue  and . . . 
Baan?  Sharky  hears  IT  staffers 
at  A-dec,  a  dental  equipment 
maker  in  Newberg,  Ore.,  spent 
the  holiday  weekend  putting  in 
12-hour  days  on  a  Baan  upgrade. 
A-dec's  CIO,  Keith  Bearden,  was 
planning  to  man  the  grill.  No  fire¬ 
works,  though  -  the  only  ones 
legal  in  Oregon  “are  so  wimpy 
that  they’re  not  worth  buying." 
Bearden  said.  Uh-huh.  Bet  if  that 
installation  isn’t  done  by  Monday 
night,  there’ll  be  plenty oi  fire¬ 
works. 

A  PILOT  FISH  tells  Sharky  that 
Raytheon  is  about  to  outsource 
its  data  center  operations,  desk¬ 
top  management,  e-mail  ser¬ 
vices  and  help  desk  to  Computer 
Sciences  Corp.  6eez,  what  does 
that  leave  -  hanging  around  the 
watercooler?  Keep  the  Shark 
busy  with  e-mail:  sharky@ 
computerworld.com 


The  5th  Wave 
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Mission-Crincal 

Application 

Deployments^ 

There'S  a  lot  rlding^fl 
on  this  wager! 


For  Networks  and  Applications 


IT  DecisionGuni 


recently  received 
Network  World's 
distinguished 
World  Class  Award 


Can  your  business  afford 
an  unsuccessful  rollout  ? 


IT  DecisionGuru  showing  a  12  month  service  level  projection  for 
multi-site  database  application  deployment. 


Thrrcl  Millenniuni  Technologies 

MIL  3.  Inc.  3400  International  Drive.  NW.  Washington  DC.  20008 
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Data  warehousing...  E-commerce...  ERR.,  the  stakes  are  high.  To  ensure  successful  deplo)Tnents 
you  must  have  accurate  information  regarding  how  your  applications,  business  requirements,  net¬ 
work,  and  traffic  loads  impact  one  another.  MIL  3's  IT  DecisionGuru'''  and  ERR  NetworkGuru^'* 
are  your  strategic  decision  support  tools.  They  combine  powerful  modeling  and  simulation  tech¬ 
nolog)'  with  your  own  experience  to  manage  the  impact  of  IT  decisions  on  network  and  applica¬ 
tion  performance. 

•  Evaluate  infrastructure  changes  to  achieve  peak  performance  from  enterprise  applications. 

•  Position  yourself  to  deliver  application  services  in  accordance  with  SLAs, 

•  Align  application  services  with  changing  business  demands. 

•  Budget  and  justify  infrastructure  expenditures. 

»  Identify  application  response  time  problems  and  likely  causes. 

•  Analyze  QoS  implementations  and  assess  impact  on  other  applications. 

•  Understand  performance  of  time-sensitive  applications,  such  as  VoIP  or  videoconferencing,'"  • 


Cover  your  bets  and  enjoy  the  rewards  of  making  sound  application  deployment  decisions.To;  , 
learn  more  about  solving  real  world  IT  problems  with  ITT>ecisionGuru  and  ERR  Net\yorkGurir,'.^;^|ic 


visit  MIL  3  at  ww>v.mil3.com, email  us  at  info@mil3.com  or  call  (202)3h4-4700 

www.mil3.com 


iT  Guru  EBP 

Simulation  Empowering  IT  Decision  Making® 


it's  not  that  we  can't  stop  working  on  a  client's  problem. 
It's  just  that  we  hate  to  quit  when  we're  on  a  roll. 


Nasdaq  is  installing  Unisys  Aquanta 
ES  5000  servers  running  on  the 
Intel*  Pentium®  III  Xeon™  processor. 


On  Wall  Street  momentum  is  everything.  That's  why  we  helped  design  and  run  a  benchmark  study 
to  prove  our  Microsoft®  Windows  NT®-based  servers  can  keepThe  Nasdaq  Stock  Market  going,  even 
in  a  tidal  wave  of  transactions.  One  billion  shares  later,  it  was  still  going  strong.  In  fact  we  showed  it  could 
handle  two  billion  shares  traded  and  scale  up  to  four  billion  per  day.  Now,  Nasdaq  is  installing  tough,  reliable 
Unisys  Aquanta™  servers  based  on  the  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Xeon™  processor.  Because  when  the  fastest 
growing  stock  market  in  the  United  States  is  rolling,  nothing  better  get  in  the  way.  www.unisys.com 


UNISYS 


We  eat  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 


Pentium®/// 
xeon,.  I 


0 1999  Urusys  Corporation.  Aquanta  is  a  trademark  of  Umsys  Corporatioa  Microsoft  and  Wirxkiws  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Penuum  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Pentiun  HI  Xeon  is  a  Vedemark  of  Intel  Corporaooa 
Nasdaq  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Nasdaq  Stock  Market  Inc 
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FROM  COMPUTERWORLD,  THE  NEWSPAPER  FOR  IT  LEADERS 


COMPUTERWORLD.COM 

IT  Leaders  use  Computerworld.com  in  combination  with  the  print  edition 
of  Computerworld  to  get  a  continuous  feed  of  essential  news,  analysis,  and 
services  not  available  anywhere  else.  Traditional  banners  as  well  as  highly- 
customized  sponsorships  are  available  to  meet  your  marketing  goals. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

MAGAZINES 

Computerworld’s  award-winning 
editorial  staff  publishes  a  variety 
of  annual  magazines  and  monthly 
supplements  focused  on  issues 
of  interest  to  IT  Leaders. 
Sponsorship  of  these  publications 
aligns  your  branding  message 
with  a  targeted  editorial 
discussion  of  a  particular  IT  topic 
or  technology  segment. 


COMPUTERWORLD 
IT  LEADER  DATABASE 

Now  you  can  put  your  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  over  25,000  business 
professionals’  buying  habits 
for  more  than  100  IT  products. 
The  Computerworld  IT  Leader 
Database  helps  you  understand 
your  customers’  buying 
intentions  and  strategically 
predict  customer  switching 
behavior  or  continued  future 
brand  preference. 


COMPUTERWORLD  CAREERS 

For  32  years,  Computerworld’s 
recruitment  section  has  been 
a  must-read  for  upwardly 
mobile  IT  professionals.  And 
Computerworld  was  the  first 
technology  employment 
resource  supplemented  with 
career-specific  editorial 
coverage  every  week.  Reach  new 
recruits  in  print,  online,  on 
campus,  and  face-to-face  with 
Computerworld  Careers. 


COMPUTERWORLD  MARKETPLACE 

Computerworld  Marketplace  is 
the  most  cost-effective  vehicle 
for  reaching  the  most  active 
IT  buyers  in  Computerworld’s 
audience.  With  11  ad  sizes  and 
rates  to  choose  from,  there’s 
something  for  every  budget  here. 


MARKETPACK 

Direct  response  cards  are 
among  the  most  efficient  tools 
in  direct  marketing.  The 
effectiveness  of  Computer- 
world  MarketPack  has  made 
it  the  leading  card  program  in 
the  industry. 


CUSTOM  PUBLICATIONS 

If  your  message  is  too  complex 
to  be  conveyed  in  a  single  page  or 
spread,  a  custom  published  piece 
is  the  answer.  Computerworld’s 
custom  publications  give  you  the 
flexibility  to  craft  a  complete 
product  story  that  is  easy  to  read, 
persuasive,  and  credible. 


For  more  information  on  any  of 
these  invaluable  resources,  call 
your  Computerworld  sales  execu¬ 
tive  or  1-800-343-6474  today. 


vvww.computerworld.com 
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EDnORIALCALEIIMR 

JULY  19  -  OCTOBER  18, 1999 


COMPUTERWORLD  EMAIL  SERVICE 


Get  it  Daily.  Get  it 
Weekly.  Get  it  Free. 

For  nothing  more  than  a  few 
keystrokes  and  mouse  clicks 
you  can  start  receiving  e-mail 
messages  featuring  highlights 
from  Computerworldcom’s  top 
stories.  And  you  can  choose 
whether  to  get  the  messages 
each  day  or  once  a  week. 
Computerworld’s  e-mail  service 
includes  summaries  of  news 
and  feature  stories,  pointers 
to  research  facts  and  other 
resources  you  won’t  find  any¬ 
where  else,  and  even  a  bit  of 
humor  every  now  and  then.  Go 
to  www.computerworld.com/ 
inc/onlinesubs.html  to  sign  up. 


COMPUTERWORLD  ADVERTISING  SALES  OFFICES 


Phone  H  In 


HEADQUARTERS 

500  OLD  CONNECTICUT  PATH 

FRAMINGHAM.  MA  01701 

800-343-6474 


NORTHEAST 

508-879-0700 

MIDWEST 

312-943-4266 

SOUTH 

972-233-0882 

NEW  YORK  METRO 
201-587-0090 

SOUTHEAST 

904-284-4972 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 
650-357-0200 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
425-451-0293 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
949-250-3942 

MARKETPLACE/MARKETPACK 

508-820-8249 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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AUGUST  9 

-  AD  CLOSE:  AUGUST  2 
RECRUITMENT  CLOSE  AUGUST  5 

AUGUST  16 

AD  CLOSE:  AUGUST  9 
RECRUITMENT  CLOSE:  AUGUST  12 

AUGUST  23 

AD  CLOSE:  AUGUST  16 
RECRUITMENT  CLOSE:  AUGUST  19 


•  To  be  announced  (To  provide  maximum 
reader  value,  many  business  section 
features  are  often  late-breaking.) 

>  CareerAdvisor 


Q -Universal  Serial  Bus 
c -Boston  Careers 


SHARE  in  Chicago,  IL 
USENIX  Security  Symposium 
in  Washington,  DC 


AUGUST  3G 

AD  CLOSE:  AUGUST  23 

RECRUITMENT  CLOSE:  AUGUST  26 

•  To  be  announced  (To  provide  maximum 
reader  value,  many  business  section 
features  are  often  late-breaking.) 

F-InternetMail  •  PeopleSoft  User  Conference  ,  I 

(Editorial  contact:  Cafhleen  Gagne)  in  New  Orleans,  LA  | 

Q-IP-SEC  ‘Data  Warehouse  World  in  New  York  City  | 

c  -Data  Warehousing/Database  Careers  ! 

SEPTEMBER  6 

•  14th  Annual  Salary  Survey 

F-Linux  in  the  Enterprise  •  Edison  Electrical  Institute  IT  Annual 

AD  CLOSE:  AUGUST  30 

(Editorial  contact:  David  Weldon) 

(Editorial  contact:  Cynthia  Morgan)  Conference  in  Atlanta,  GA 

RECRUITMENT  CLOSE:  SEPT  2 

•  CareerAdvisor 

Q-Mips,  Megahertz,  Mbytes  &  More 

SEPTEMBER  13 

•  To  be  announced  (To  provide  maximum 

Q-Tool  Command  Language 

AD  CLOSE:  SEPT  6 

reader  value,  many  business  section 

c -Philadelphia  &  Atlantic  City  Careers 

RECRUITMENT  CLOSE:  SEPT  9 

features  are  often  iate-breaking.) 

SEPTEMBER  20 

AD  CLOSE:  SEPT  13 

RECRUITMENT  CLOSE:  SEPT  16 

•  CareerAdvisor 

F  -  IT  Managers  Rate  Their  User  Groups  •  Year  2000  National  Symposium/ 

(Editorial  contact:  James  Connolly)  SMART  Sourcing  in  Chicago,  IL 

Q -64-Bit  Chips 

SEPTEMBER  27 

•  The  Top  Techno-MBA  Programs 

c-ERP  &  Enterprise  Application  •  eBusiness  World  in  Phoenix,  AZ 

AD  CLOSE:  SEPT  20 

RECRUITMENT  CLOSE:  SEPT  23 

(Editorial  contact:  David  Weldon) 

Careers  •  VBiTS  ‘99  in  Orlando,  FL 

OCTOBER  4 

•  Quarterly  Hiring  Survey 

F  -  Enterprise  Application  Integration  &  Management  '  ^ 

AD  CLOSE:  SEPT  27 

(Editorial  contact:  David  Weldon) 

(Editorial  contact:  Cynthia  Morgan) 

RECRUITMENT  CLOSE:  SEPT  30 

•  CareerAdvisor 

Q -Enterprise  Application  Integration 
c -Rochester,  Buffalo,  Syracuse  &  Albany  Careers 

OCTOBER  11 

•  To  be  announced  (To  provide  maximum 

F-IT  Managers  Rate  Industry  Analysts 

AD  CLOSE:  OCTOBER  4 

reader  value,  many  business  section 

(Editorial  contact:  Cathleen  Gagne) 

RECRUITMENT  CLOSE:  OCTOBER  7 

features  are  often  late-breaking.) 

Q-Data  Visualization  Tools 

OCTOBER  18 

AD  CLOSE:  OCTOBER  11 

RECRUITMENT  CLOSE:  OCTOBER  14 

•  CareerAdvisor  F-Leveraging  XML 

(Editorial  contact:  James  Connolly) 

Q -Meta  Data 

Key  to  technology  features 

F  -  Reid  Report  features  are  designed  to  help  corporate  IT  managers  select  and  implement  key  technologies,  and  typically  based  on  user  input  or  technical  reviews.  (Vendors  may  send  basic  intonnation- 
such  as  press  releases  and  user  names-to  contact  and  ComputerworidW\\\  keep  the  information  on  hand  for  reference.) 

0  -  QuickStudy.  a  brief  tutorial  designed  to  help  readers  understand  key  technologies,  tenns  and  trends.  (Vendors  may  contact  stefanie.mccann@cw.com.) 

C  -  Careers  feature  that  anchors  the  recruitment  advertising  section. 


This  editorial  calendar  is  subject  to  change  at  the  discretion  of  Computerworld.  Please  check  with  your  advertising  sales  representative  to  confirm  issue  editorial  content. 


